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SHELLUBRICATION 
RECEIPT  HOLDER 


To  assure  a  better 
"turn-in  deal"  to  the 
car  owner  who  is  extra 
careful  about  upkeep 


-■- 


r;  your  car  getting  better  than  av- 
erage care?  Then  you  deserve  a 
better  than  average  price  when  it 
comes  time  to  turn  it  in  or  sell  it. 
Here's  a  way  to  make  sure  of  such 
extradollars — with  proof  of  upkeep. 
Just  save  your  Shellubrication 
receipts.  Any  Shellubrication  deal- 
er will  give  you,  FREE,  a  handy 
new  holder  for  this  purpose. 

This  documentary  file  of  receipts 
will  provide  you — and  your  car's 
future  buyer — a  complete  upkeep 
biography.  Telling  how,  when  and 
where  the  car  was  Shellubricated 
— for  as  long  as  you  have  driven  it. 

Shellubrication  is  the  modern 
upkeep  service  that  assures  you 
many  extra  miles  of  trouble-free 
performance.  All  points  on  your 
car  serviced  according  to  factory 
specifications.  Every  step  double - 
checked.  And  copyrighted  "blue 
print  style"  receipts  keep  you  up  to 
the  minute  on  upkeep  condition. 

See  the  Shellubrication  dealer  in 
your  neighborhood  today.  Ask  him 
for  a  FREE  Receipt  Holder. 


//  takes  almost  no  room  in 
the  dashboard  compartment 
— this  durable,  compact 
holder  for  Shellubrication 
receipts.  Free  at  nearest 
Shellubrication  dealer 
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Utah's  FIRST  Pioneer  homes 
were  of  wood  construction- — 
mainly  logs.  Many  of  these 
cabins  still  stand  .  .  .  mute  but 
eloquent  evidence  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  lumber. 

Today  lumber  homes  are  still  FIRST  in  Utah  .  .  .  and  Weyerhauser  4-Square,  for 
which  we  are  exclusive  distributors  in  Salt  Lake  City,  remains  FIRST  among  timbers 
.  .  .  because  it  is  kiln-dried  and  squared  to  exact  lengths. 

We  also  furnish: 

ONE-STOP  PLAN  SERVICE  AND  FINANCING 

Sugar  House  Lumber  &  Hardware  Company 


1 164  East  21st  South  Street— Hyland  555 


M.  O.  ASHTON,  President 
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HORACE  B.  RICHARDS,  Manager 
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TO  SELECT  A  FAMILY  PLOT 

IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 

CEMETERY  FOR  L.  D.  S.  MEMBERS 

\Jj  AKE  your  selection  now  while  development  prices 
—/r*  are  still  in  effect — while  choice  plots  are  still  avail- 
able.   Mount  Cumorah  is  a  separate  division  of  beautiful 
Rose  Hills  Memorial  Park,  ideally  situated  for  L.  D.  S. 
purposes.      Sloping    eastward,    perpetually    endowed, 
Mount    Cumorah    is    purposely    secluded — yet    easily 
reached  from  all  parts  of  metropolitan 
Los  Angeles.     Selected  by  a  committee 
of  L.  D.  S.  Church  members  after  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  many  sites.     De- 
velopment— now   in   progress — will    be 
completed  by  late  spring.     For  details 
call  or  write 


Latter-day  Saints  Division  of 
Rose  Hills  Memorial  Park, 
Workman  Mill  Road,  Whittier, 
California. 
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MEMOfUM  1 


ROSE  HILLS  MEMORIAL  PARK 

CEMETERY*  MAUSOLEUM*  COLUMBARIUM 
Workman  Mill  Road,  Whittier,  Calif., Whittier  42037 
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Another  April  finds  the  Church  again  going  to  conference — as  it  has  for  one  hundred 
and  nine  years,  in  modern  times.  And  another  April  finds  a  vigorous,  inspired 
leadership  showing  the  way,  and  a  strong  and  loyal  membership  giving  them  support 
— as  they  have  for  one  hundred  and  nine  years.  These  things  are  symbolized  in  this 
unusual  and  informal  photograph  of  the  First  Presidency — President  Heber  J.  Grant, 
center;  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  left;  and  President  David  O.  McKay,  right.  The 
Joseph  Smith  monument  is  seen  at  the  right  and  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  in  the  back- 
ground.   It  is  a  Tribune  staff  photo. 
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women     love     to 

LOOK  PRETTY 


And  prettiness  it  is.  Fashions  are  gay, 
young  and  captivating.  Skirts,  short  and 
full,  swing  with  the  breeze  in  youthful  ani- 
mation. Petticoats  dodge  the  perilous  traffic. 
Veils  and  flowers  and  cute  little  bonnets  are 
everywhere.  Sheer,  frilly  blouses  and  fra- 
grant perfume  waft  by  on  every  side.  It's  a 
season  of  prettiness  ...  a  season  filled  with 
the  romance  of  heart  fluttering  feminine 
charm,  the  like  of  which  we've  never  seen. 
At  Z  C  M  I,  and  only  at  Z  C  M  I,  you'll  find  to 
your  heart's  content,  the  new  Spring  modes 
interpreted  in  all  their  glory  and  fullness. 


ZCMI 


"Fashion  Center  of  the  West" 
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YOU  LIKE 


. . .  crossing  Tourist 
Glass  to  Europe  by 


•  lust  as  price  is  but  a  poor  index 
to  the  comfort  you  will  find  in 
Cunard  White  Star  Tourist  Class  .  .  . 
so  wealth  is  no  measure  of  the  con- 
genial companionship  you  will  en- 
joy. Your  shipmates  are  the  kind 
of  people  who  form  the  backbone  of 
every  prosperous  community — peo- 
ple of  refinement  and  culture. 
Judging  values  soundly,  they  sail 
in  Cunard  White  Star  liners  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  British  tra- 
dition means  not  only  seamanship 
but  service,  too — both  inherited  as 
racial  ideals,  and  perfected  through 
99  years. 

Tourist  Class  Rates  From: 

$154.00    one-way    in    the    world's 
fastest  liner  Queen  Mary. 
$135.50  in  the  Aquitania. 

$130.50  in  the  new  Mauretania;  a 
choice  of  15  other  famous 
ships   as    low   as   $118.00. 

Book    through    your    local    agent, 
or  Cunard  White  Star,  244  Stock- 
ton Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE     BRITISH     TRADITION 
DISTINGUISHES 

CUNARD    WHITE    STAR 


Train  for  LEADERSHIP 


Your  career  requires  the  finest  training  obtain- 
able. Woodbury,  the  largest  business  training 
institution  in  America,  offers  scientifically  di- 
rected training  which  enables  graduates  to  start 
at  higher  salaries  and  win  quicker  advance- 
ment. 

Courses  in  Business  Administration,  Account- 
ing, Secretarial  Science,  Foreign  Trade,  Journal- 
ism, Merchandising,  Movie  and  Radio  Secretari- 
al, with  Bachelor  Degree  in  two  years.  Shorter 
Commercial  Courses;  also  Commercial  Art,  Cos- 
tume Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

Athletics,  Social  Activities,  Deseret  Club  for 
Mormon  -Students.  Supervised  student  homes. 
More  than  1,500  positions  filled  annually.  Part- 
time  work  provided.  Free  catalog.  State  course 
desired. 


WOODBURY  COLLEGE 

1023  UJtLSHfRE  BLVD.  LOS  ANGELES.CAtlF 


By  FRANKLIN  S.  HARRIS,  JR. 


HPhe  Arctic  ice  is  thawing  out,  and 
has  been  for  at  least  twenty  years, 
according  to  Professor  Borg  of  the 
University  of  Leningrad.  Basis  for  the 
conclusion  is  from  a  study  of  many  fac- 
tors, such  as  the  northward  retreat  of 
permanently  frozen  soil  in  Siberia,  the 
recession  of  the  ice  boundary,  and  the 
appearance  of  warm-water  fish  and 
other  marine  animals  in  Arctic  regions. 

> 

HPhe  American  oyster  may  discharge 
more  than  500  million  eggs  during 
a  single  season,  of  which  all  but  a  mi- 
nute proportion  perish  before  maturity. 
4 


the  male  fish  makes  and  maintains  a 
nest,  replacing  the  eggs  that  may  drop 
from  the  nest,  and  protecting  the  eggs. 
With  the  Siamese  the  care  goes  on 
after  hatching  until  the  young  can  take 
care  of  themselves. 


"Prom  pictures  made  with  a  special 
high-speed  movie  camera  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  stretched  rubber  band 
snaps  back  at  200  miles  per  hour.  This 
demonstrates  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  why  elastic  rock  "flippers,"  so 
commonly  used  by  boys  in  former  days, 
have  now  been  prohibited  by  law  in 
so  many  places.  The  high  velocity 
of  stretched  rubber,  when  released, 
makes  of  a  "flipper"  a  potent  and  highly 
dangerous  weapon,  capable  of  doing 
severe  damage  to  men,  animals,  and 
property. 


An  earthworm  can  feel  the  slight  vi- 
•^  brations  of  the  soil  produced  by 
the  light  footsteps  of  the  thrush  or 
blackbird. 


Tt  is  estimated  that  only  about   one 
per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  singer 
is   actually  transformed  into  sound. 

4 ■ 

|h  arth  perfume,  the  characteristic 
■^  scent  of  freshly  plowed  fields  in 
spring,  of  earth  after  a  strong  rain  in 
summer,  or  freshly-felled  trees,  is  due 
to  a  special  soil  bacteria,  living  on  or- 
ganic matter  and  helping  to  transform 
it  into  food.  This  discovery  at  Roth- 
amsted  Experimental  Station,  England, 
makes  possible  the  creation  of  another 
perfume. 

> 

VK  7ith  most  fish,  except  for  the  eggs 
vv  being  laid  in  a  suitable  place,  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  is  left  to  chance. 
With  the  Siamese  fighting  fish,  the 
stickleback,  and  a  few  others  perhaps, 


^hildren  who  get  plenty  of  sunshine 
^~*  have  less  teeth  decay  than  those 
who  live  where  there  is  meager  sun- 
light, as  shown  by  a  study  of  94,000 
children.  It  is  thought  that  anger  and 
worry  further  decay  as  shown  by  an 
investigation  of  nervous  upset  and 
dental  decay  because  the  saliva  flow 
is  cut  down  and  made  more  acid. 

> 

^Tatural  grafting  or  joining  may 
~  occur  in  nature,  between  the 
branches  or  roots  of  different  trees. 
Beech  roots,  for  example,  when  ex- 
posed will  be  found  cemented  together 
into  a  regular  network.  In  an  experi- 
ment in  which  a  red  dye  was  injected 
into  a  beech  tree,  all  others  for  a  ra- 
dius of  50  feet  were  found  to  be  dyed. 

HP  HERE  are  about  16  million  Jews  in 
the  world  of  which  4.5  million  are 
in  the  United  States,  3  million  in  Rus- 
sia, 750,000  in  Germany,  720,000  in 
the  British  Empire,  Rumania  less  than 
a  million,  Hungary  half  a  million,  Pal- 
estine 175,000,  and  in  Italy,  47,000. 

-f ■ 

HPhirty   times    more    Vitamin    A    is 

*    found  in  the  green  outer  leaves  of 

lettuce  than  in  the  white  inner  leaves. 

4 

C  mo  king  cigarets  raises  the  blood 
^  pressure  in  both  normal  people  and 
those  suffering  with  high  blood  pres- 
sure, Doctors  E.  A.  Hines,  Jr.,  and 
Grace  M.  Roth  of  the  Mayo  Clinic 
have  found.  The  effect  of  tobacco 
smoking  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  stimulus  on  specially  sensitive 
blood  vessel  systems,  but  also  to  the 
result  of  some  element  in  the  tobacco 
smoke  which  causes  the  blood  vessels 
to  contract,  which  also  raises  the  blood 
pressure. 
* 


T  ightning  without  thunder  occurs 
"^  in  nature.  Though  it  has  been 
known  that  "heat"  lightning  does  not 
have  its  peal  of  thunder,  recently  it 
has  been  shown  that  even  a  distinct 
lightning  stroke  from  the  skies  to  the 
earth  may  also  be  without  thunder,  if 
it  is  "slow."  Slow  lightning  is  a  dis- 
charge that  takes  one-  or  two-tenths  of 
a  second  to  build  up,  whereas  light- 
ning producing  thunder  takes  only  a 
few  millionths  of  a  second  to  do  its 
work. 

4 

A  nother  important  new  water-clear, 
"**  flexible  and  non-shattering  plastic, 
called  lucite,  has  two  interesting  uses. 
In  Michigan,  reflectors  of  lucite  have 
been  installed  every  100  feet  on  each 
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side  of  the  main  highways,  aiding  safe  is   to   "pipe   light"    for   the   operating  quartz,  has,  in  a  high  degree,  the  pow- 

night  driving.     The  reflectors  are  ten  room.  Surgical  instruments  with  a  bulb  er  of  reflecting  light  within  its  walls 

times  more  powerful  than  any  here-  in  their  base  can  carry  the  light  to  a  so  long  as  the  surface  is  not  broken, 

tofore   in   use,   outlining  the  highway  point  inside  the  body,  inside  an  inci-  permitting  a  break  to  be  made  at  the 

far  ahead  of  the  driver.  The  other  use  sion    if    necessary.     The    lucite,    like  point  where  light  is  desired. 
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MXORMICK-DEERING 


By    Your 

UNION 

PACIFIC 

BUS 

AGENT 


YOU'VE  no  idea  how  much  more  fun  a 
vacation  can  be  when  the  trip  is 
planned  by  your  Union  Pacific  Bus  Agent1. 
He's  an  expert  on  travel  and  has  a  wealth 
of  colorful  folders  to  give  you  further  sug- 
gestions. He  will  prepare  a  complete 
itinerary  for  you — including  fares,  routes, 
schedules,  stop-overs,  side  trips,  Expense- 
Paid  Tours,  etc. — without  any  cost  or  obli- 
gation on  your  part.  See  your  Union  Pa- 
cific bus  agent  today! 


Visit  BOTH  World's  Fairs  for  only  $69.95! 

You  can  see  both  the  "World  of  Tomorrow"  at 
New  York  and  "Treasure  Island"  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  only  $69.95  by  air-conditioned  Super- 
Coach.    See  Your  Union  Pacific  Bus  Agent. 

UNION  PACIFIC  STAGES 


if  T  S  fun  to  save  when 
you  know  that  your  savings 
are  insured,  while  earning 
liberal  dividends.  That's  why 
I  m  putting  my  savings  in 
Prudential  Federal.  1  ry  it 
yourself  and  see  how  easy  it 
is  to  save  the  Prudential  Fed- 
eral way  once  you  ve  started." 


Mential^WSavings 

AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATION 

125  South  Main  St.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH  -  SUMMER  SESSION 

June  12  to  July  21, 1939 — Post  Session  July  25  to  August  18 

An  ERA  of  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  for  Those  Interested  in 


ART — appreciation  and  practice. 

BOTANY — Utah   wild   flowers,   trees,   shrubs,   in- 
cludes field  trips. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE,    biography, 

fiction,  poetry,  Shakespeare. 

FRENCH    and    GERMAN— both    be- 
ginning and  advanced  courses. 

GEOLOGY— general,      cultural,      in- 
cludes field  trips. 

HOME   ECONOMICS— artistic    cloth- 
ing design;  eating  for  health. 


LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTURE— how   to  beautify 

home  and  surroundings. 
MUSIC — appreciation  and  practice,  grand  opera, 
chorus,  private  lessons. 

PHYSICAL     EDUCATION— activities, 

leadership,  social  recreation. 

PHYSICS — new     courses,     including 
Photography. 

SPEECH — debate,    persuasion,    dra- 
matics. 


These  and  MANY  OTHER  FIELDS,  also  a  varied  program  of  FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURES, 

(many  of  them  illustrated),  INSTITUTES,  and  CONFERENCES  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  Bulletin  to  be  off  the  press  about  April  1st.  The  bulletin  will  be  mailed  to  all  those 
listed  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utah  State  School  directories;  others  please  make  re- 
quest through  the  President's  Office. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH    -    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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HISTORY  REPEATS 
ITSELF 

By  JACK  SEARS 

Nationally  known  Cartoonist  and 
Illustrator  and  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  Department  of  Art 

Tn    WHICH   A    WORD   IS   SAID 

ABOUT     HONEST     PRAISE 

AND   THAT    PRAISE   WHICH    IS 
NOT    HONEST. 

rDAY  history  repeated  itself.  A 
few  light  footsteps  in  the  hallway, 
a  slight  hesitation  at  the  office 
door — revealing  silhouetted  the  tall 
figure  of  a  boy.  The  door  opened,  cap 
was  quickly  removed,  and  there  stood 


OCX 


THERE     STOOD     BEFORE     ME     A     SPLENDID, 
RED-BLOODED,  TWO-FISTED   YOUNG    FELLOW, 

before  me  a  splendid,  red-blooded,  two- 
fisted  young  fellow,  probably  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

A  commercial  art  firm,  too  busy  to 
be  bothered  with  "only  a  boy,"  had  re- 
ferred him  to  me.  He  was  one  of  a 
score  of  just  such  youths  who  have 
found  their  way  into  my  studio,  wanting 
to  sell  their  goods,  but  having  no  goods 
to  sell. 

The  boy  had  come  for  advice.  He 
had  a  roll  of  drawings — samples  of  his 
work — which  "his  friends  thought  were 
as  good,  if  not  better,  than  lots  of  stuff 
used,"  and  he  would  like  to  know  where 
he  could  dispose  of  them. 

When  these  young  fellows  talk  I  feel 
that  "one  of  my  ancestors  must  have 
had  ears  as  big  as  an  elephant,  I  Eave 
such  ears  for  listening." 

These  pen  and  inks  were  poorly 
drawn,  the  lettering  of  the  worst  kind, 
and  they  lacked  everything  they  should 
have  had,  except — ink. 

Should  I  heap  praise  upon  him,  as 
his  friends  had,  and  fill  him  with  false 
notions  and  values,  and  get  rid  of  him 
as  one  not  worth  consideration?  The 
advice  given  this  boy  was  sincere  and 
honest. 

When  our  interview  was  over  we 
shook  hands  and  as  the  boy  went  out 
of  the  door  he  left  for  my  thought  and 
consideration  this  choice  morsel: 
"Well,  I'm  young  yet,  and  I  should 
worry." 


jpx  x=x  x=x  xrx  >cx  x=x  >crx  xdooocx  xc^x  x=x  x=x>^ 
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A  This  is  the  time  to  think  of  x 

x  School  Rings  and  Pins.    We  jj 

5  can  furnish  you  with  these  * 

x  articles.     Refinement  of  de-  x. 

d  sign  and  quality  makes  us  Q 

$  an     outstanding     Manufac-  $ 

ft  turer.  K 

jj      162  So.  Main  St.  Phone  Was.  5123     jj 
X  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  X 
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I  Pews, 
I  Pulpits, 


ll«K!^t| 


I  Steel 

rolding  Chairs 

Kindergarten  and  Opera 
,         Bank,  Office,  Church  and  Store 
Fixtures 

|  Salt  Lake  Cabinet  &  Fixture  Go. 

32  Richards  Street — Write  us  for  prices 


SAVE  ALL  THE  WAY 

On  Your  Sugar  Beets 


a  This  Case  planter  comes  closer 
to  dropping  single  seeds  with- 
out bunching  than  any  other 
planter  you  can  buy.  Its  inclined 
seed  plates  are  positively  non- 
cracking,  and  they  are  not  dam- 
aged nor  is  their  accurate  action 
upset  by  foreign  ob j  ects  in  the  seed. 
Saves  as  much  as  50  %  on  labor  for 
blocking  and  thinning  and  gives 
more  perfect  stands,  higher  per' 
centages  of  marketable  beets. 


This  Case  beet  cultivator  has 
two  tool  bars  at  front  of  trac- 
tor and  one  at  the  rear.  It  is  easy  to 
use  any  arrangement  and  adjust- 
ment of  sweeps,  shovels,  or  weeders 
that  you  want.  Gauge  wheels  con- 
trol the  depth  accurately  on  uneven 
ground.  Inner  shovels  mounted 
forward,  easy  to  watch  and  easy  to 
guide  with  Synchronized  Steering 
of  Case  all-purpose  tractors. 


Pulled  and  guided  from  the 
front  of  tractor,  this  Case  two- 
row  beet  puller  steers  easily  and 
accurately  along  the  rows.  Depth 
controlled  by  big  gauge  wheels; 
Motor-Lift  raises  it  clear  for  turns. 
Easily  adjustable  for  suction,  size 
of  beets,  and  width  of  row.  Easy  on 
— easy  off;  quickly  removed;  leaves 
tractor  free  for  other  work.  See 
these  tools   at  your  Case  dealer. 


it  Costs  Less  to  Grow  \ 

i 
Sugar  Beets  wiffs 


Send  for  New  Beef  Booklet 

Fill  blanks  below;  mark  machines  that  in- 
terest you;  mail  to  J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept. 
D-10  at  nearest  branch  or  Racine,  Wis. 


D  Tractor  Beet  Tools 

□  Horse  Beet  Tools 

□  Turn-Over  Plows 

Name. 


D  Centennial  Plows 

□  All-Purpose  Tractors 

□  4-Wheel  Tractors 


Address  _ 


I 
I 
I 
i 

I 
I 
1 
I 
I 

\ 
J 
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BATH 

BED  ROOM    I — 10 
iro'x  i4' 6" 


BED  ROOM 

I20"x  14' 6" 


Residence  at  1885  Yale  Avenue 
Built  by  Thos.  B.  Child 


LIVING 

I3'3"x  19'9* 

ROOM 


wmc 


DINING 

H'fi'xB'S" 

ROOM 


KITCHEN 

ll'0M3'6" 


Q 


GARAGE 

18'  X  20' 


A 


OVERHEAD  DOOR 


Builder  Carries  on  Pioneer  Tradition 
of  Substantial  Building  Construction 

This  charming,  all-brick  home  of  Mountain  Red 
Smooth  face  brick  in  warm  red  color  tones,  was  built 
by  Bishop  Thomas  B.  Child  of  the  10th  Ward. 

The  perfection  of  detail  in  the  brick-work,  the 
attractive  and  inviting  entrance-way,  the  sturdy  oak 
door  and  metal  trim  are  indicative  of  the  work  of  a 
master  craftsman  and  they  typify  the  best  principles 
of  building  construction,  as  practiced  by  the  Pioneer 
builders  of  this  community.  Beauty  of  color,  line  and 
design,  durability  and  charm  make  this  house  a 
"Happy  Home"  in  very  truth. 

Brick  Furnished  by 

INTERSTATE  BRICK  COMPANY 

3180  So.  11th  East— P.  O.  Box  68— Sugar  Station 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— Phone:  Hyland  630 
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THERE  stand  out  in  my  life  many  incidents  in  my 
youth  of  wonderful  inspiration  and  power 
through  men  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the 
spirit  of  testimony  and  prayer.  I  call  to  mind  one 
such  incident  when  I  was  a  young  man,  probably 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  I  heard  the 
late  Bishop  Millen  Atwood  preach  a  sermon  in  the 
Thirteenth  Ward.  I  was  studying  grammar  at 
the  time,  and  he  made  some  grammatical  errors  in 
his  talk. 

I  wrote  down  his  first  sentence,  smiled  to  my- 
self, and  said:  "I  am  going  to  get  here  tonight, 
during  the  thirty  minutes  that  Brother  Atwood 
speaks,  enough  material  to  last  me  for  the  entire 
winter  in  my  night  school  grammar  class."  We 
had  to  take  to  the  class  for  each  lesson  two  sen- 
tences, or  four  sentences  a  week,  that  were  not 
grammatically  correct,  together  with  our  correc- 
tions. 

I  contemplated  making  my  corrections  and  lis- 
tening to  Bishop  Atwood's  sermon  at  the  same  time. 
But  I  did  not  write  anything  more  after  that  first 
sentence — not  a  word;  and  when  Millen  Atwood 
stopped  preaching,  tears  were  rolling  down  my 
cheeks,  tears  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  that 
welled  up  into  my  eyes  because  of  the  marvelous 
testimony  which  that  man  bore  of  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet  of  God,  and  of 
the  wonderful  inspiration  that  attended  the  Pro- 
phet in  all  his  labors. 

Although  it  is  now  more  than  sixty-five  years 
since  I  listened  to  that  sermon,  it  is  just  as  vivid 
today,  and  the  sensations  and  feelings  that  I  had 
are  just  as  fixed  with  me,  as  they  were  the  day  I 
heard  it.     Do  you  know,  I  would  no  more  have 


By  PRESIDENT  HEBER  J.  GRANT 


thought  of  using  those  sentences  in  which  he  had 
made  grammatical  mistakes  than  I  would  think  of 
standing  up  in  a  class  and  profaning  the  name  of 
God.  That  testimony  made  the  first  profound 
impression  that  was  ever  made  upon  my  heart  and 
soul  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  Prophet.  I  had 
heard  many  testimonies  that  had  pleased  me  and 
made  their  impression,  but  this  was  the  first  testi- 
mony that  had  melted  me  to  tears  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  that  man. 

During  all  the  years  that  have  passed  since  then, 
I  have  never  been  shocked  or  annoyed  by  gram- 
matical errors  or  mispronounced  words  on  the  part 
of  those  preaching  the  Gospel.  I  have  realized 
that  it  was  like  judging  a  man  by  the  clothes  he 
wore,  to  judge  the  spirit  of  a  man  by  the  clothing 
of  his  language.  From  that  day  to  this  the  one 
thing  above  all  others  that  has  impressed  me  has 
been  the  spirit,  the  inspiration  of  the  living  God  that 
an  individual  had,  when  proclaiming  the  Gospel, 
and  not  the  language;  because  after  all  is  said  and 
done  there  are  a  great  many  who  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  become  educated  so  far  as  speaking 
correctly  is  concerned;  likewise  there  are  many  who 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  in  the  financial  battle 
of  life  to  accumulate  the  means  whereby  they  could 
be  clothed  in  an  attractive  manner,  I  have  en- 
deavored, from  that  day  to  this,  and  have  been 
successful  in  my  endeavor,  to  judge  men  and 
women  by  the  spirit  they  have;  for  I  have  learned 
absolutely,  that  it  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life  and 
understanding,  and  not  the  letter — the  letter  killeth. 


THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 


HPhe  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  will  convene  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sunday, 
April  6,  7,  and  9,  with  general  sessions  each  day 
at  10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  The  general  Priesthood 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Tabernacle  on  Friday, 
April  7,  at  7  p.  m. 

A  special  Priesthood  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
upper  assembly  room  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple, 
beginning  at  2  p.  m.  Saturday,  April  8.  Ad- 
mission will  be  by  invitation  and  presentation  of 
ticket  only.  This  gathering  is  for  the  General 
Authorities    of    the    Church,    stake    presidencies, 


patriarchs,  presidents  of  High  Priests'  quorums, 
senior  members  of  stake  high  councils,  bishops, 
presidents  of  independent  branches,  and  mission 
presidents. 


^^zdJD.Tmf^ 


The  First  Presidency. 
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Tt  was  the  time  of  Passover — and  chill, 

The  night  they  climbed  the  Mount  of  Olives  hill 
With  Jesus — in  His  Hour  of  Agony — 
Unto  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

P)ne  of  the  Twelve  was  missing,  as  they  -went 

'Neath  the  foreboding,  ill-starred  firmament; 
False  Judas — of  the  Adversary  sent — 
He  whom  the  Christ  at  His  Last  Supper  meant. 

"\TUrELL  Jesus  knew  the  crisis  of  that  night — 

So  plainly  saw  the  peril  of  His  plight; 
Alone.  .  .  .  He  found  the  garden's  stillest  part 
To  offer  the  outpourings  of  His  heart. 

T^he  frosty  earth  was  hard  against  Him  there, 

Where  prostrate  on  the  ground  He  lay  in  prayer, 
"My  Father — all  things  are  possible  to  Thee; 
Take  then  away  this  bitter  cup  from  me. 

"Put,  Father — not  My  will  but  Thine  be  done." 

No  measure  of  the  ordeal  must  He  shun; 
So  with  His  tears  He  sealed  the  solemn  vow 
While  sweat  of  suffering  bathed  His  hallowed  brow. 

'"Then  came  the  rabble  seeking  out  His  face 

Whom  traitor  Judas  bargained  to  embrace; 
The  spear-thrust  and  the  spike-cuts  were  in  this, 
The  touch  of  Judas'  cold  betrayal  kiss. 

**  W7HOM  ^°  y°u  seek?  ' — His  words  subdued  the  crowd; 

Then  surly  came  their  answering  cry  aloud, 
"The  Nazarene!"  and  with  cords  roughly  bound 
The  stainless  hands  of  Him  they  now  had  found. 

"pORETOLD  by  Christ,  who  saw  the  fate  before, 

He  knew  Him  not— beloved  Peter  swore; 
It  was  the  smarting  sop  from  vinegar  vial 
When  thrice  did  Peter  make  his  deep  denial. 

■\X7here  were  the  welcoming  throngs  who  hailed  him  King 

Into  Jerusalem  with  worshipping 
Hosannas  and  with  glorifying  psalms — 
On  bended  knee  and  waving  regal  palms? 

And  what  of  all  the  miracles  He'd  wrought; 

And  of  the  priceless  parables  He'd  taught? 
No  one  could  know  the  heartbreak  of  His  sob 
That  mingled  with  the  mutterings  of  the  mob. 


ECCE    HOMO    ARCH,    JERUSALEM 


'T'he  Master  Man — and  Mind — must  heed  the  hour 

Of  mortal  magistrate's  usurped  power; 
And  with  a  sigh  of  calm  beatitude 
The  Savior  stood  before  high  Pilate's  mood. 

Tn  Jesus,  Pontius  Pilate  found  no  fault, 

And  sought  to  stay  the  people's  grave  assault, 
"Behold  the  Man!    What  evil  hath  He  done?" 
And  washed  his  hands  before  the  Guiltless  One. 

Put — "Crucify!" — the  mobster's  maddened  cry 

Still  loudly  rent  the  overshadowing  sky. 
Throughout  the  centuries,  their  answer  stands, 
"His  blood  be  on  ours  and  our  children's  hands!" 

C\  quiet,  secluded  hours  in  Nazareth  hills 

And  peaceful  walks  by  flower-bordered  rills; 
O  youthful  days  of  sunny  reverie 
Beside  the  tranquil  Sea  of  Galilee. 

"Mo  Wise  Men  worshipping  the  heaven-born  Child, 

Nor  shining  presents  at  the  manger  piled; 
No:  rapt  and  marveling  multitudes  to  mark 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem  shine  in  the  dark. 


Ctripped,  scourged,  and  spat  upon  by  soldiery; 

Clothed  in  a  robe  and  crown  of  mockery — 
He  felt  the  final,  fierce  indignity 
Stretched  on  the  crimsoned  cross  of  Calvary. 


Jp  grim  Golgotha's  slope  the  cross  was  drawn, 
And  placed  aloft  for  all  to  look  upon 
The  bleeding  body  of  God's  Only  One, 
Whose  earthly  mission  now  was  nearly  done. 

TThe  thorn-crowned  head— the  pain-filled  lovely  eyes 

Besought  the  Maker  in  the  darkening  skies; 
"O  Father" — to  heaven  the  sad  voice  flew — 
"Forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
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TThe  matchless  Body  soon  was  hung  in  place 

Against  the  rough-hewn  cross — and  now  apace, 
A  soldier  climbed  his  ladder  to  affix 
The  nails  through  Flesh  into  the  crucifix. 
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T-Tow  beautiful  the  valley  there  below 

Hemmed  by  the  winding  Brook  of  Kedron's  flow; 
How  inconceivable  the  death  begun 
Beneath  the  beaming  April  morning  sun. 


HThe  gardens  seemed  to  lose  their  vernal  bloom; 

The  birds  to  cease  their  songs  in  sudden  gloom. 
The  world — an  awful  witness- — soon  would  quake 
In  sympathy  for  its  Redeemer's  sake. 


""pn/  Eli! — lama  sabachthani?" 

("My  God — why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?") 
The  woe  of  worlds  was  in  that  anguished  cry, 
But  Jesus  heard  the  Father's  near  reply. 


HPhree  souls  in  silhouette  against  the  sky; 

Two  thieves — and  Christ — on  crosses  then  did  die. 
A  soldier's  spear-thrust  in  the  Savior's  side 
Drew  the  last  gush  of  blood  He  sanctified. 

A  whitely-gleaming  body, — still  in  death; 

And  when  His  cry  had  forced  the  final  breath- 
Jehovah  sent  the  thunder  of  His  sign 
To  leave  in  hearts  of  men  the  Gift  Divine. 


*t 


T  thirst/" — the  voice  above  came  painfully; 
A  sop  was  passed  to  ease  His  agony; 
Then — -"It  is  finished" — and  God's  Holy  Plan 
Was  consummated  by  the  Son  of  Man. 


HPhe  Star — the  Babe,  'mid  frankincense  and  myrrh; 

The  Word — the  cross — and  Holy  Sepulchre; 
The  Message  of  the  Man  Messiah  born; 
The  marvel  of  the  Resurrection  Morn. 


By  JOHN  SHERMAN  WALKER 


"MASTER,    IS   IT    I?"    FROM    A 
PAINTING  BY  ADOLF  SCHMITZ. 


HThe  gracious  Gift  again  is  shining  bright 

Where  Easter  morning  sheds  its  lustrous  light; 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  live  in  its  flame, 
And  Love  will  linger  in  His  Holy  Name. 
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Evidences  and 
reconciliations 


x.    9a.  it  (tfjumc^  io  (bojubLl 

~^oubt  usually  means  uncertainty.  You  doubt 
the  presence  of  gold  in  the  ore,  though  there 
are  yellow  flakes  in  it;  or  that  the  man  is  a  thief, 
though  stolen  goods  are  found  in  his  possession; 
or  that  a  principle  of  the  Gospel  is  correctly  in- 
terpreted by  the  speaker.  What  you  really  mean 
is  that  the  evidence  in  your  possession  is  insufficient 
to  convince  you  that  there  is  gold  in  the  ore,  or  that 
the  man  is  a  thief,  or  that  the  Gospel  principle  has 
been  explained  correctly.  Doubt  arises  from  lack 
of  evidence. 

Intelligent  people  cannot  long  endure  such  doubt. 
It  must  be  resolved.  Proof  must  be  secured  of  the 
presence  of  gold  in  the  ore,  or  the  dishonesty  of 
the  man,  or  the  correctness  of  the  doctrinal  exposi- 
tion. Consequently,  we  set  about  to  remove  doubt 
by  gathering  information  and  making  tests  con- 
cerning the  subject  in  question.  Doubt,  then,  be- 
comes converted  into  an  inquiry  or  investigation. 

After  proper  inquiries,  using  all  the  powers  at 
our  command,  the  truth  concerning  the  subject  be- 
comes known,  or  remains  unknown  to  be  unravelled 
perhaps  at  some  future  time.  The  weight  of  evidence 
is  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Doubt,  therefore,  can 
be  and  should  be  only  a  temporary  condition. 
Certainly,  a  question  cannot  forever  be  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth;  it  is  either  answered  or 
unanswered.  As  the  results  of  an  inquiry  appear, 
doubt  must  flee. 

In  other  words,  doubt,  which  ever  is  or  should 
be  a  passing  condition,  must  never  itself  be  an  end. 
Doubt  as  an  objective  of  life  is  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  offense.  A  lasting  doubt  implies 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to 
seek  the  solution  of  his  problem,  or  a  fear  to  face 
the  truth.  Doubt  should  vanish  as  it  appears,  or 
as  soon  as  proper  inquiry  can  place  it  either  with 
the  known  or  the  unknown  facts  of  life;  with  the 
solvable  or  the  unsolvable;  with  the  knowable  or 
the  unknowable. 

The  strong  man  is  not  afraid  to  say,  "I  do  not 
know";  the  weak  man  simpers  and  answers,  "I 
doubt."  Doubt,  unless  transmuted  into  inquiry,  has 
no  value  or  worth  in  the  world.  Of  itself  it  has 
never  lifted  a  brick,  driven  a  nail,  or  turned  a  fur- 
row. To  take  pride  in  being  a  doubter,  without 
earnestly  seeking  to  remove  the  doubt,  is  to  reveal 
shallowness  of  thought  and  purpose. 

Perhaps  you  are  questioning  the  correctness  of 
a  Gospel  principle.  Call  it  doubt  if  you  prefer. 
Proceed  to  take  it  out  of  the  region  of  doubt  by  ex- 
amination and  practice.  Soon  it  will  be  understood, 
or  left  with  the  many  things  not  yet  within  the 
reach  of  man.  But  remember:  failure  to  understand 
one  principle  does  not  vitiate  other  principles.  Only 
when  proved  false,  can  one  doctrine  cast  distrust 
upon  other  doctrines. 


Faith  is  practically  the  opposite  of  doubt.  Faith 
rests  securely  upon  "evidences"  and  "assurances." 
Note  the  definition  by  the  Apostle  Paul:  "Faith 
is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for;  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen."1  Faith  knows,  and  goes  forth 
courageously  to  use  knowledge  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  It  declares  itself  the  master  of  things;  it  lays 
mountains  low;  it  lifts  valleys;  it  promotes  the  wel- 
fare of  man. 

Doubt  of  the  right  kind — that  is,  honest  ques- 
tioning— leads  to  faith.  Such  doubt  impels  men  to 
inquiry  which  always  opens  the  door  to  truth.  The 
scientist  in  his  laboratory,  the  explorer  in  distant 
parts,  the  prayerful  man  upon  his  knees — these  and 
all  inquirers  like  them  find  truth.  They  learn  that 
some  things  are  known,  others  are  not.  They  cease 
to  doubt.  They  settle  down  with  the  knowledge 
they  possess  to  make  the  forces  of  nature  do  their 
bidding,  knowing  well  that  they  will  be  victorious; 
and  that  more  knowledge  will  come  to  them,  if 
sought,  to  yield  new  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  stagnant  doubter,  one 
content  with  himself,  unwilling  to  make  the  effort, 
to  pay  the  price  of  discovery,  inevitably  reaches 
unbelief  and  miry  darkness.  His  doubts  grow  like 
poisonous  mushrooms  in  the  dim  shadows  of  his 
mental  and  spiritual  chambers.  At  last,  blind  like 
the  mole  in  his  burrow,  he  usually  substitutes 
ridicule  for  reason,  and  indolence  for  labor.  The 
humblest  truth  is  worth  the  sum  of  all  such  doubts. 
He  joins  the  unhappy  army  of  doubters  who,  weak- 
ened by  their  doubts,  have  at  all  periods  of  human 
history  allowed  others,  men  of  faith,  to  move  the 
world  into  increasing  light. 

Joseph  Smith  is  an  excellent  example  of  proper 
doubt.  The  ministers  of  his  day  were  contending 
for  the  membership  of  the  boy.  He  went  to  God 
for  help;  received  it;  and  doubt  disappeared.  From 
that  day  on,  doubt  did  not  reappear.  His  doubt 
was  lost  in  inquiry,  and  he  won  the  desired  knowl- 
edge.   So  may  every  man  do. 

The  unknown  universe,  material,  mental,  spir- 
itual, is  greater  than  the  known.  If  we  seek  we 
shall  forever  add  knowledge  to  knowledge.  That 
which  seems  dark  today,  will  be  crystal  clear  tomor- 
row. Eternal  progress  means  the  unending  elucida- 
tion of  things  not  known  or  understood  today. 

No!  Doubt  is  not  wrong  unless  it  becomes  an 
end  of  life.  It  rises  to  high  dignity  when  it  merges 
with  an  active  search  for,  and  practice  of,  truth. 

That  doubt  which  immediately  leads  to  honest 
inquiry,  and  thereby  removes  itself,  is  wholesome 
doubt.  But  that  doubt  which  feeds  and  grows 
upon  itself,  and,  with  stubborn  indolence,  breeds 
more  doubt,  is  wrong. — J,  A.  W. 


xHebrews  11:1,  in  "The  Holy  Scriptures  translated  and 
corrected  by  the  spirit  of  revelation  by  Joseph  Smith,  Jr., 
the  Seer." 
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Shall  . 
rear  a  family? 


'HAT  IS  THE  QUESTION AND  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  SEEK 

THE    ANSWER,    LET    THIS    BE    THE    END    OF    THEIR    ASKING. 

By  A.  B.  BALLANTYNE 

Specialist  in  Rural  Sociology,  Extension 
Division,  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.    - 


IF  A  man  or  woman  may  live  a 
comparatively  carefree,  secure 
life  without  the  obligations 
which  children  entail,  and  so  be  able 
to  rise  to  the  peak  of  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  social  achievement, 
thus  outdistancing  the  man  who'  at- 
tempts to  rear  a  family  with  all  its 
attendant  demands  and  handicaps, 
then  why  rear  a  family  of  children? 
This  question  confronts  young  peo- 
ple. To  paraphrase  Shakespeare: 
"To  be  or  not  to  be"  an  ordinary 
overworked  poor  man  with  a  big 
family;  or  to  be  an  alert,  up-to-the- 
minute  business  or  professional  per- 
son, free  to  go  and  do — "That  is  the 
question." 

The  college  graduate  may  recall 
the  memory  of  his  genial,  carefree, 
childless  professors  and  heads  of  de- 
partments and  contrast  them  with  the 
"worried  heads"  of  large  families. 
He  may  not  know  why  so  many  of 
these  people  are  childless,  or  nearly 
so,  but  may  suspect  that  they  agree 
with  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon 
— "He  that  hath  wife  and  children 
hath  given  hostages  to  fortune,  for 
they  are  impediments  to  great  enter- 
prises, either  of  virtue  or  mischief." 

It  would  appear  that  the  demands 
upon  the  provider  of  the  minimum 
family  which  will  satisfy  racial 
needs,  will  lessen  his  opportunities 
for  education,  travel,  and  relaxation, 
as  compared  with  his  childless  asso- 
ciates. That  this  may  not  be  true 
generally  for  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
appears  from  data  released  by 
the  National  Resources  Committee 
which  shows  a  weekly  income  of  six- 
teen dollars  for  our  middle  group  of 
the  ten  million  single  men  and  wom- 
en workers,  against  the  average  in- 
come of  twenty-two  dollars  per  week 
for  the  middle  family  of  the  middle 
one-third  of  all  American  families, 
and  the  number  of  families  having 
the  larger  incomes  are  proportion- 
ately much  larger  than  the  single 
persons  having  large  incomes. 

That  there  is  a  strong,  well-de- 
fined   attitude    against    having    not 


only  a  large  family  but  any  family 
at  all  is  shown  by  data  from  the  No- 
vember, 1936,  number  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science: 

Total  Children  Born  per  100  Wives 
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This  lower  birth  rate  of  college- 
trained  people  may  be  thought  of 
as  only  the  operation  of  natural  law 
— that  it  is  nature's  way  of  eliminat- 
ing the  unfit,  those  incapable  of  sur- 
vival, for  the  law  is  that  those  who 
do  not  multiply,  can  not  survive. 
This  sort  of  view  may  not  likely  be 
accepted  by  many  of  the  childless 
or  one  or  two  children  class,  and 
many  may  claim  that  they  are  the 
best  product  of  the  race.  Yet  there 
is  that  implacable  answer  of  statis- 
tics— they  are  not  surviving.  In  that 
class  there  are  so  many  fine,  splen- 
did men  and  women,  generally  with 
such  wholesome  ideals,  that  one 
wonders  how  they  can  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  let  such  noble  blood 
lines  die  with  them.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  through  false  ideals, 
hidden  greed,  or  fear,  they  are  de- 
nying themselves  children,  thus  vio- 
lating one  of  the  primary  laws  of 
the  race.  Economic  necessity?  Yes, 
possibly  in  a  few  instances.  Can't 
have  children?  This  may  be  true 
in  some  cases,  but  children  can  be 
adopted. 

The  refusal  to  rear  children  on 
the  part  of  otherwise  successful  men 
and  women  persists  in  our  civiliza- 
tion, influencing  the  ideals  and  mis- 
directing the  purposes  of  young  peo- 


AB.  Ballantyne,  former  Utahn, 
♦  and  now  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  Southern  Arizona  Dis- 
trict, California  Mission,  has  here 
approached  a  pressing  problem  with 
a  refreshing  point  of  view,  and,  with 
facts  and  logic,  reaches  an  inevitable 
conclusion. 


pie.  This  failure  to  rear  sufficient 
children  is  not  a  new  condition.  An- 
cient Rome  knew  it,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  chief  factors  which  caused 
her  downfall.  In  the  United  States, 
the  falling  off  began  years  ago,  but 
today  we  are  able  to  see  clearly  what 
is  happening.  Let  us  read  some  more 
Census  population  statistics: 

In  1930  there  were  29,490,114 
families  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  number  over  eleven  million  fam- 
ilies have  no  children  and  over  elev- 
en million  more  have  only  one  or 
two  children.  Saying  it  differently, 
over  two-thirds  of  the  families  are 
not  reproducing  themselves  since  it 
requires  three  children  per  family 
to  maintain  the  population.  If  our 
population  is  to  be  maintained  near 
the  1930  level,  the  remaining  third 
of  the  families  will  have  to  rear  an 
average  of  a  little  less  than  eight 
children  each.  The  births  in  1921 
numbered  2,956,200,  and  the  net  to- 
tal population  increase  was  1,851,- 
500  or  1.7  per  cent.  In  1936  the 
births  were  2,330,000  and  the  net 
total  population  increase  was  935,- 
100  people  or  0.6  per  cent,  an  alarm- 
ing rate  of  decline.  It  is  refreshing! 
(Concluded  on  page  237) 
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Agriculture 
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One  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  Welfare  Plan 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  is  the  attempt  to 
find  something  beyond  the  tempo- 
rary relief  which  recurs  with  unfor- 
tunate regularity.  Those  in  charge 
of  the  Welfare  program  have  sought 
earnestly  to  establish  a  substantial 
security  for  the  members  of  the 
Church.  The  plan  is  not  designed 
to  act  like  a  patent  medicine  or  a 
drug  which  temporarily  kills  pain 
but  which  later  leaves  the  patient  in 
a  weakened  condition. 

It  is  inevitable  that  some  among  us 
will  have  misfortunes  and  find  them- 
selves in  straitened  circumstances. 
This  condition  may  come  through  no 
individual  fault  of  the  persons  af- 
fected; it  may  be  the  result  of  sick- 


DR.  FRANKLIN  S.  HARRIS 

President    of    Brigham     Young     University; 

Former  Director,    Utah   Experiment  Station; 

and   a    member    of    the   Church   Agricultural 

Advisory  Committee. 


ness  or  accident;  or  it  may  come  from 
a  general  financial  depression.  The 
Church  Welfare  Plan  aims  to  help 
in  such  emergencies,  but  it  goes  much 
farther  in  the  attempt  to  buttress 
the  individual  concerned  against  re- 
curring misfortune. 

The  attainment  of  this  end  is  far 
from  easy.  Our  modern  society  is 
so  complex  that  there  simply  does 
not  exist  a  panacea  which  will  cure 
all  its  ills.  Under  the  more  simple 
conditions  of  pioneer  life  the  prob- 
lems were  more  direct;  if  there  was 
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1.   Sagebrush     giving 
way  to  farming. 


2.  Tillage  is  re- 
quired for  success- 
ful dry  farming. 


The  proper  use  of 
irrigation  water  is 
fundamental  to 
Western  agricul- 
ture. 


a  shortage  of  food  the  immediate  re- 
lation to  possible  starvation  was 
clear.  Now,  however,  even  the  best 
experts  are  incapable  of  fully  un- 
derstanding all  the  ramifications 
which  may  affect  a  welfare  program. 
However,  those  in  charge  of  the 
Church  Welfare  Plan  are  seriously 
attempting  to  ameliorate  the  welfare 
problem  of  members  of  the  Church. 
In  any  such  plan  the  place  of  agri- 
culture is  basic. 

Agriculture  Basic  to  Mormon 
Culture  in  the  West 

Dresident  Brigham  Young  with 
his  usual  wisdom  realized  that 
agriculture  must  be  the  primary  basis 
of  Mormon  culture  in  the  West. 
When  the  Pioneers  came  to  Utah 
they  were  dependent  entirely  on  their 
own  resources.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  they  were  in  a  country  rich  in 
mineral  wealth,  and  the  tendency  of 
some  was  immediately  to  seek  the 
gold  out  of  the  hills.  Their  pro- 
phetic leader  very  wisely  discour- 
aged this.  He  encouraged  the  set- 
tlers to  devote  themselves  largely  to 
agriculture  until  such  time  as  they 
were  secure  against  the  dangers  of 
starvation.  This  was  absolutely 
necessary  because  transportation 
was  not  sufficiently  well  developed 
to  import  outside  food  in  the  event 
of  a  local  shortage. 

The  attitude  of  President  Brigham 
Young  regarding  the  fundamental 
importance  of  agriculture  and  work 
may  be  learned  from  the  following 
paragraphs  gleaned  from  his  ser- 
mons : 

The  riches  of  a  kingdom  or  nation  do 
not  consist  so  much  in  the  fulness  of  its 
treasury  as  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and 
the  industry  of  its  people. 

The  truth  is  that  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
form  a  part  of  our  religion.  Faith  is  no  more 
a  part  of  it  than  any  other  true  principle  of 
philosophy.  Were  I  to  give  you  a  lecture 
today  upon  farming,  would  I  be  speaking 
upon  a  matter  that  transcends  the  bounds 
of  our  religion?  Agriculture  is  a  part  of  it 
as  well  as  any  other  truth. 


THE     IMPROVEMENT    ERA,    APRIL,     1939 


WELFARE    OBJECTIVES    FOR 
IMMEDIATE  REALIZATION 

A.  One  family  off  relief  in  1939. 

It  is  requested  that  each  Priesthood 
quorum  in  the  Church  make  a  pro- 
ject of  assisting  at  least  one  family  in 
their  community  now  receiving  as- 
sistance, to  a  point  where  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  the  Priesthood 
quorum  they  can  be  placed  in  a  po- 
sition to  become  self-sustaining,  as 
soon  as  possible  this  year. 

B.  A  cow  for  every  family  in  com- 
munities under  2,000  population. 

One  of  the  great  deficiencies  in 
our  Program  thus  far  has  been  the 
supplying  of  milk  to  needy  families. 
It  is  suggested,  to  promote  thrift,  and 
to  provide  this  most  needed  food,  that 
a  slogan  be  adopted  in  every  stake: 
"A  cow  for  every  family  in  com- 
munities with  a  population  under 
2,000,"  and  that  Priesthood  groups 
be  asked  to  work  out  with  ward  and 
stake  committees  ways  and  means 
by  which  this  slogan  can  be  made 
effective  in  those  communities.  A 
flock  of  chickens  should  be  urged  in 
the  same  ratio,  also. 

C.  Gardens  Wherever  Feasible. 

It  is  suggested  that  wherever  pos- 
sible families  be  encouraged  to  plant 
gardens  where  it  is  practicable  and 
economical  for  them  to  do  so,  and 
that  Priesthood  quorums  give  such 
supervision  and  direction,  and  if  need 
be,  financial  assistance  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  seed  as  will  make  such 
projects  successful. 

D.  An  Agricultural  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  requested  that  there  be  or- 
ganized regional  agricultural  advisory 
committees,  in  agricultural  sections 
of  the  Church,  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  General  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee working  in  cooperation  with 
Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe,  and  that  in  each 
stake  there  be  a  stake  agricultural 
committee,  the  chairman  of  which 
might  constitute  the  stake  represen- 
tatives on  the  regional  committee. 


We  want  our  children  to  remain  near  us, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  land  and 
water,  and  not  go  hundreds  of  miles  away 
to  seek  homes.  In  these  great  public  im- 
provements the  people  should  enter  with 
heart  and  soul,  and  freely  invest  in  them 
their  surplus  property  and  means,  and  thus 
prepare  to  locate  the  vast  multitudes  of  our 
children  which  are  growing  up. 

At  the  present  time  there  is,  of 
course,  a  very  great  variety  of  activ- 
ities by  which  a  living  may  be 
earned.  However,  agriculture  still 
plays  a  vital  role  because  it  has  spe- 
cial value  in  any  relief  program  and 
also  because  it  is,  in  its  own  right, 
basic  in  our  economic  organization. 

Agriculture  Offers  Stability 
and  Flexibility 

Tts  special  value  in  relief  comes  from 

its  stability  and  flexibility.     The 

wage-earner  in  the  city  who  receives 


a  weekly  or  monthly  stipend  with 
which  he  buys  everything  he  needs 
is  completely  prostrated  if  his  job 
terminates.  He  immediately  suffers 
unless  he  has  accumulated  a  reserve 
or  unless  he  is  helped  by  someone 
else.  Those  who  dwell  on  the  farm 
are,  of  course,  affected  in  the  annual 
profits  by  the  agricultural  prices,  by 
weather  conditions,  and  by  the  at- 
tacks of  pests  and  diseases;  but  in 
any  case  they  are  not  dependent  on  a 
monthly  salary  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
the  products  of  the  farm  give  them 
something  to  eat,  even  though  they 
do  not  have  the  cash  with  which  to 
buy  store  goods. 

In  times  of  economic  distress  the 
farmer  may  have  to  wear  a  pair  of 
overalls  a  little  longer  than  he  other- 
wise would;  the  family  car  may  have 
to  be  kept  until  it  rattles  annoyingly; 
or  the  housewife  may  need  to  go 
without  the  new  dress  she  had  de- 
sired. But  these  adversities  are  not 
as  grim  as  the  conditions  which  af- 
fect the  wage-earner  whose  income 
has  been  suddenly  terminated. 

The  welfare  of  mankind  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  world's 
food  supply.  Not  that  man  "can 
live  by  bread  alone,"  but  he  is  un- 
able to  devote  himself  to  the  higher 
phases  of  advanced  civilization  if 
he  is  conscious  of  the  gnawings  of 
hunger.  The  shortage  of  food  dur- 
ing the  World  War  taught  us  what 
some  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  have 


been  so  often  forced  to  realize, 
namely,  that  food  can  be  had  only 
when  a  supply  is  available,  and  that 
this  supply  may  at  times  be  far  short 
of  actual  needs. 

Society  Depends  on  Agriculture 

HThe  food  supply  of  the  world  comes 
almost  directly  from  agriculture. 
Even  in  the  largest  cities,  from  the 
banker  to  the  humblest  workman, 
there  is  a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  the  products  of  agriculture.  Any- 
thing which  affects  the  farmer  re- 
flects itself  in  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness. The  banker,  the  merchant,  and 
the  manufacturer  must  keep  in  touch 
with  crop  and  livestock  conditions 
of  the  country  in  order  to  foresee  the 
tendencies  of  their  own  businesses. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  states 
which  depend  fundamentally  on  the 
products  of  the  soil  for  their  pros- 
perity. 

At  any  given  period  of  time,  the 
area  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  a 
nation  is  almost  more  important  than 
the  people  themselves,  from  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view.  The  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  soil  are 
such  as  to  permit  a  normal  and  rapid 
growth  of  population,  such  growth 
will  probably  take  place  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time.  Even  a  numerous 
and  strong  people  on  a  poor  soil  will, 
in  the  end,  deteriorate  unless  it  can 
(Continued  on  page  228) 


1.  A  labor-saving  de- 
vice for  haying. 
Alfalfa  is  funda- 
mental   to   West- 

_  ern  agriculture, 
and  a  large  supply 
of  hay  is  an  asset 
to  any  farm. 


2.  Testing   soil    in  a 
sugar  beet  field. 
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THE  CLEAR  WAY 


Ilvira  pushed  the  pan 
of  sizzling  round  steak  to  the  back  of 
the  range  with  an  exasperated  jerk. 
If  they  cooked  another  split  second, 
those  steaks  would  be  hard  as  shoe 
leather.  People  who  couldn't  come 
when  they  were  called!  She  bounced 
to  the  kitchen  door  and  lifted  her 
voice  sharply. 

"Henry!" 

The  call  crackled  through  the 
spring  twilight.  Henry  disengaged 
himself  from  the  top  rail  of  the  cor- 
ral fence  and  ambled  reluctantly  to 
the  house,  his  gray  head  bare,  his 
shoulders  hunched  under  the  faded 
blue  of  his  jumper. 

Expertly  Elvira  served  the  meal 
with  staccato  movements,  then  set- 
tled tensely  in  her  place  while  Henry 
returned  thanks.  She  scarcely  wait- 
ed for  him  to  finish  before  she  be- 
gan again:  "A  body'd  think  I  was 
calling  you  to  a  hanging  'stead  of  a 
good  hot  meal,"  she  grumbled, 
spreading  brown  country  gravy  over 
her  biscuit.  "What's  the  matter 
with  you  today,  moping  around?" 

Henry,  as  usual,  said  nothing.  He 
made  a  great  show  of  attacking  his 
plate,  but  this  activity  did  not  de- 
ceive his  wife;  he  was  plainly  not 
eating  his  food.  Elvira's  keen  black 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  from  time  to 
time,  then  fastened  unerringly  on 
the  all-but-concealed  corner  of  a 
letter  sticking  out  the  pocket  of  his 
clean  gray  shirt. 

"Henry  Yates,  you  do  exasperate 
a  person.  Going  around  all  day 
worrying  about  something  or  other 
till  you  can't  even  eat,  when  you 
might  as  well  hand  that  letter  over 
first  as  last  and  get  it  settled."  With- 
out further  ceremony  she  reached 
across  the  table,  plucked  the  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  opened  it. 

Henry,  relieved  of  responsibility, 
recovered  his  appetite  with  amazing 
speed,  and  had  reached  the  pie  stage 
before  Elvira  finished  with  the  read- 
ing. She  folded  the  letter,  tucked 
it  into  her  apron  belt,  her  lips  com- 
pressed, two  bright  spots  on  her 
sallow  cheeks. 

"We  just  can't  see  our  way  clear. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it,  and  John 
Binney  ought  to  know  it,  bishop  or 
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no  bishop."  She  turned  back  to  her 
cooling  food,  poked  at  it  with  her 
fork  a  moment,  then  pushed  the  plate 
away  and  got  up  to  pace  back  and 
forth  across  the  worn  linoleum. 

"He  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that 
Jim  can't  go  on  any  mission.  With 
crops  the  way  they  are,  and  prices 
the  way  they  are,  and  conditions  the 
way  they  are!  Mission!  And  a  body 
not  knowing  where  the  taxes  are 
coming  from." 

Furiously  she  began  to  scrape  the 
supper  dishes.  "Henry  Yates,  you 
just  get  the  car  out  and  drive  down 
and  tell  John  Binney  we  can't  let 
Jim  go.     Not  this  year.     It  isn't  as 


if  we'd  not  done  our  duty  by  the 
ward,  sending  Fred  and  Stewart  the 
minute  they  were  called." 

Something  mildly  pugnacious 
squared  Henry's  jaw  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment. "Not  tonight,  'Vira.  You 
sleep  on  it,  and  maybe  you'll  see 
different  tomorrow.  Jim'll  be  back 
then,  too,  and  the  boy  is  going  to 
have  his  say  over  the  matter.  He's 
always  wanted  his  mission,  same  as 
the  older  boys,  you  know."  He 
looked  at  her  with  as  much  defiance 
as  his  docile  face  could  muster. 

Elvira  ran  the  dishpan  full  of  hot 
water.  "His  say  won't  raise  the 
wherewithal,    and    I    don't    see    as 


SOMETHING  MILDLY  PUGNACIOUS 
SQUARED  HENRY'S  JAW  FOR  A 
BRIEF  MOMENT.  "NOT  TONIGHT, 
'VIRA.  YOU  SLEEP  ON  IT,  AND 
MAYBE  YOU'LL  SEE  DIFFERENT 
TOMORROW." 
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'sleeping  on  it'  will  change  things 
any,  either.  But  just  as  you  say. 
I'm  not  a  woman  to  go  against  her 
husband's  counsel." 

Henry  gave  her  a  startled  look, 
tucked  his  newspaper  under  his  arm, 
and  almost  scuttled  for  the  stairs. 
"I  guess  I'll  turn  in.  Read  a  bit  till 
I  go  to  sleep."  He'd  said  his  say, 
so  his  conscience  rested. 

But  Elvira,  when  she  finally  went 
to  bed,  was  restless.  The  moon, 
through  the  open  window,  made  a 
white  patch  on  the  bishop's  letter, 


there  on  the  bedside  stand,  to  which 
her  eyes  kept  returning.  She  reached 
out  and  covered  it  with  a  book,  and 
finally  slept. 

It  was  June,  an  earlier 
June,  with  Fred  a  sturdy  three,  and 
Ethel,  the  girl,  a  chubby  six  months, 
constantly  rolled  off  the  old  quilt 
beneath  the  apple  tree  in  the  back 
yard  until  Elvira  was  sure  she 
wouldn't  get  those  peas  shelled  be- 
fore Henry  came  in  for  his  dinner 
at  noon. 

But  the  peas  were  shelled  and 
cooked;  the  restless  Ethel  asleep  in 
her  cradle  in  the  back  bedroom;  the 
clock  hands  had  slyly  wandered  on 
towards  two,  and  still  no  Henry. 
Elvira  closed  the  door  softly  on  the 


sleeping  child,  took  little  Fred  by 
the  hand,  and  hurried  up  past  the 
barn  through  the  alfalfa  field.  A 
vague,  formless  panic  clutched  her 
heart. 

She  could  see  the  horses,  still 
hitched  to  the  mower,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  hay  field,  nibbling, 
but  no  Henry.  She  called.  Fright- 
ened, she  pulled  Freddy  along,  half 
running,  stumbling  over  the  uneven 
ground. 

She  found  Henry  there  in  a  ditch, 
his  face  blank  and  white,  his  leg 
grotesquely  awry.  Broken!  How 
fast  frightened  little  Frefddy  ran 
across  the  fields  to  summon  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, pitching  hay  in  his  own 
meadow. 

Even  with  Henry  safely  in  his 
bed,  the  injured  leg  in  splints,  Elvira 
could  not  take  a  deep  breath,  for 
very  fear.  What  on  earth  would 
they  do?  The  hay  ruined,  and 
Henry  laid  up  for  months.  How 
would  the  interest  at  the  bank  be 
paid?    How  would  they  live? 

Her  heart  nearly  stopped  beating 
the  day  she  saw  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
cashier  of  the  bank,  drive  his  sur- 
rey into  the  front  yard. 

"We — we  can't  pay  a  thing,"  she 
blurted  out,  even  before  he  had  time 
to  say  a  word. 

"Pay!  Why,  what  in  the  world 
are  you  talking  about,  Elvira?  I 
want  to  dicker  with  Henry  about 
that  corner  field  of  yours.  The  irri- 
gation company  has  changed  its 
route,  and  is  in  a  hole.  They'll  pay 
you  a  nice  price  for  a  couple  of  acres 
of  your  upper  meadow  to  run  their 
canal  over.  It's  not  much  good  as 
land,  but  it'll  save  them  a  cut  through 
Red  Birch  hill." 

Long  after  Mr.  Wilson  had  gone, 
Elvira  sat  by  Henry's  bed,  tears  of 
pure  joy  streaming  over  her  cheeks, 
the  thin  pink  check  for  $500  held 
tightly  in  her  hands.  Their  way 
was  clear  now.  Clear  until  Henry 
was  up  and  around.  Clear  for  the 
bank,  and  maybe  enough  left  over 
to  put  up  that  dreamed-of  front 
room. 

"You're  a  great  one,  you  are," 
Henry  chided  gently,  "to  have  to 
see  your  way  clear.  Good  thing  you 
wasn't  in  the  wilderness  waiting  for 
manna  from  the  Lord.  But  He  didn't 
forget  you,  even  if  you  ain't  so  long 
on  faith.     Remember  that,  Elvira." 

E/Lvira  awoke.  "This  is 
only  a  dream,"  she  heard  her  own 
voice  saying,  and  found  that  her 
cheeks  were  wet. 

"My  stars,"  she  told  herself  im- 
patiently, reaching  beneath  the  pil- 


low for  her  handkerchief,  "all  that 
going  through  my  head  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  and  here  Henry's  leg's 
been  good  as  new  these  twenty-five 
years."  Quietly,  she  got  up,  pulled 
the  shade  against  the  brilliance  of 
the  moon,  and  went  back  to  bed. 
Determinedly  she  composed  herself 
to  sleep,  shut  her  mind  against 
dreams.  But  her  aroused  memory 
drove  her  swiftly. 

"Funny,  that  irrigation  company 
suddenly  decided  to  switch  its  plans 
to  go  through  my  land,"  she  mur- 
mured. No  more  odd  than  that  other 
time,  that  later  time,  when  Fred  was 
ten,  with  Ethel  and  Stewart  trailing 
along,  and  Jimmy,  the  rosy  baby. 

It  was  winter  then,  and  Henry  was 
beginning  to  see  the  upgrade,  even 
with  the  four  children  to  provide  for. 
Henry,  for  all  his  slow,  mild  ways, 
had  a  good  head.  He  had  made 
himself  a  little  hothouse  of  sash  he 
had  picked  up  here  and  there,  and 
started  himself  a  thriving  little  trade 
in  seedlings  to  be  sold  to  the  neigh- 
bors when  spring  planting  came.  It 
made  him  a  needed  bit  of  winter 
cash.  This  time  he  had  planted 
celery,  flat  after  flat  of  it.  And  the 
pale  green  plants  were  just  showing 
their  second  leaves  to  defy  the  Feb- 
ruary blasts  that  rattled  the  green- 
house glass. 

The  weather  was  mild  when 
Henry  got  his  call  for  jury  duty.  A 
simple  case,  down  at  the  county 
seat;  it  ought  not  to  keep  him  more 
than  a  day  or  two,  at  most.  Elvira 
and  Fred  could  keep  the  little  rusty 
boiler  that  heated  the  greenhouse 
pipes  fired.  And  Fred  already  milk- 
ed the  family  cow.  Henry  was  to 
bring  a  load  of  coal  back  with  him 
in  the  truck,  though  the  coal  was 
not  exhausted,  as  yet. 

"This  mild  spell  ought  to  hold  till 
I  get  back,"  Henry  surmised,  as  he 
drove  away,  his  red,  woolen  scarf 
flying  in  the  stiff  breeze  that  fanned 
through  the  open  car.  "The  coal'll 
hold  you  easy." 

And  it  would  have,  too,  but  for 
the  blizzard  that  started  two  days 
after  Henry  had  planned  to  be  back. 
The  case  at  the  courthouse  was  un- 
expectedly stubborn,  he  sent  word 
by  Nat  Ellis.  But  the  coal  would 
last,  in  this  mild  weather.  Of  that 
he  was  sure. 

This  mild  weather!  When  the 
two-day  storm  that  piled  the  icy 
drift  along  the  fencerows  eight  feet 
deep  had  spent  itself,  the  ther- 
mometer dropped  thirty  degrees 
over  night.  In  the  frigid  black  of 
the  small  hours  Elvira  and  Fred 
{Continued  on  page  243) 
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Forty  years  ago  at  Chelsea,  In- 
dian Territory  (now  Okla- 
homa) I  met  Peter  Couch,  an 
old  man,  who  as  a  youth  in  Southern 
Utah  in  the  middle  '50s,  had  ridden 
the  pony  mail  route  from  Cedar  City 
to  Santa  Clara.  St.  George  had  not 
yet  been  founded  in  his  day  and  its 
existence  was  all  news  to  him. 

Due  to  a  youthful  escapade  he 
had  fled  the  town  of  Washington  in 
the  night  and  for  several  years 
drifted  around  in  the  states  trying  to 
shake  off  the  haunting  fear  that  he 
had  in  a  moment  of  anger  killed  his 
chum. 

I  was  able  to  give  him  information 
that  set  at  rest  the  fires  of  remorse 
that  all  those  years  had  been  burn- 
ing unceasingly.  He  had  not  even 
wounded  the  companion  he  shot  at 
in  the  dark,  and  the  man  was  still 
alive.  After  that,  "Uncle  Pete,"  for 
so  he  was  called  by  everyone,  was 
very  kind  to  me,  and  he  loved  to  sit 
in  the  evening  and  tell  me  stories 
of  his  youth  in  Southern  Utah. 

One  evening  at  the  supper  table 
he  asked:  "Do  you  still  have  Ward 
Teachers  and  do  they  ask  the  same 
funny  questions?"  I  answered: 
"Yes,  we  still  have  the  Teachers,  but 
I  don't  know  what  questions  you 
have  in  mind."  Without  answering 
me  he  turned  to  his  housekeeper  and 
asked:  "Mrs.  Anderson,  what 
would  you  think  if  two  brothers  of 
your  church  called  every  week  or 
two  and  asked:  'Sister  Anderson, 
do  you  scrub  your  floors  and  wash 
your  windows  every  Saturday  that 
your  home  may  be  in  order  for  the 
Sabbath?'  and  'Sister  Anderson,  do 
you  see  that  your  family  bathe  and 
put  on  clean  clothing  for  the  Sab- 
bath?' or  'Sister  Anderson,  do  you 
pay  back  the  things  you  borrow  and 
hunt  for  the  owner  of  things  you 
find?  What  would  you  think,  Mrs. 
Anderson,  if  your  brethren  did 
that?" 

She  answered  hotly:  "I  would 
tell  them  to  mind  their  own  affairs." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Anderson,"  he  re- 
plied, "that  is  just  what  you  would 
do,  but  if  your  brethren  did  ask 
such  questions  you  would  have  a 
better  church  and  the  church  would 
have  a  better  people." 

Tt  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Couch 
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"tjave  you  branded  an  animal  that  you  did  not  know 
to  be  your  own?" 
"Have  you  washed  as  often  as  health  and  cleanliness 

REQUIRE?" 

an  old  catechism  reveals  that  such  questions  as 
these  were  once  asked  by  ward  teachers  and  other  church 
officers.    Herein  is  an  account  of  this  old  document: 

By  WILLIAM  R.  PALMER 

President  of  Parowan  Stake 


was  exaggerating  considerably  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Ward  Teach- 
ers, for  I  had  never  heard  those 
questions  asked.  But  he  was  not. 
After  returning  home  I  found 
abundant  confirmation  of  all  he  said 
in  the  old  catechism,  a  photostatic 
copy  of  which  is  shown  herewith. 
This  interesting  old  sheet  was  filed 
away  in  a  Ward  Teacher's  minute 
book  that  dates  back  to  the  early 
'50s,  the  days  when  "Uncle  Pete" 
knew  the  Mormons.  Its  pocket 
creases  and  dog-eared  edges  give 
evidence  of  the  much  usage  it  had 
received. 


I 


How  the  Catechism  Was  Used 

T  should  be  noted  that  when  this 
document  was  in  use  the  Mormons 
were  virtually  the  only  settlers  in 
the  Great  Basin.  They  were  isolated 
and  were  in  a  position  to  set  up  for 
themselves  any  sort  of  living 
standards  they  wished.  The  old 
catechism,  entitled  "Questions  to  be 
asked  Latter-day  Saints,"  reflects 
pretty  well  the  pattern  which  the 
Church  had  designed  for  life  in  its 
far-flung  western  empire,  and  indi- 
cates something  of  the  character  and 
aims  of  the  people  who  settled 
there.  The  principles  embodied  in 
these  questions  were  systematically 
taught,  carried,  in  fact,  at  least  once 
each  month  into  every  home  by  two 
members  of  the  Priesthood  who  were 
sent  out  as  special  representatives  of 
the  bishop. 

The  Cedar  Ward,  where  the  ques- 
tion sheet  shown  herewith  was  used, 
may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example 
of  settlements  in  the  Mormon  ter- 
ritory. Its  membership  comprised 
converts  who  had  suffered  the  per- 
secutions of  Missouri  and  Illinois 
and  who  were  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church.    In  addition. 


there  were  large  numbers  of  con- 
verts who  had  come  here  directly 
from  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  from  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  states.  Many  of  them  had 
scarcely  learned  to  speak  English 
and  they  brought  with  them  the 
speech,  customs,  and  habits  of 
thought  of  their  native  lands.  Few 
of  them  knew  anything  about  the 
handling  of  livestock  or  about  agri- 
cultural methods  in  this  arid  coun- 
try, the  very  means  by  which  they 
must  gain  a  livelihood. 

It  was  not  desirable  for  these  peo- 
ple to  separate  themselves  into  dif- 
ferent social  groups  for  that  would 
lead  to  misunderstandings  and  pos- 
sible clashes.  It  was  the  mission  and 
purpose  of  the  Church  to  amalga- 
mate this  polyglot  assemblage  into 
a  harmonious  social  and  religious 
unit. 

To  accomplish  that  end,  the  teach- 
ing of  the  doctrines  and  ideals  of  the 
common  faith  was  intense  and  dili- 
gent; frequent  and  adequate  in- 
struction to  all  new-comers  was 
systematically  given.  The  old  cate- 
chism tended  to  standardize  the 
necessary  teachings  and  to  establish 
here  by  usage,  the  desired  customs 
and  habits  of  a  Mormon  commun- 
ity. Block  teachers  were  the  means 
through  which  instructions  were 
handed  down  from  the  head  to  the 
humblest  member.  These  officers 
were  to  look  after  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  in  their 
district. 

Some  of  the  Questions 

All  laws  and  regulatory  measures 

grow  out  of  the  experiences  and 

exigencies  of  a  people.    This  quaint 

old  catechism,  therefore,   sheds  an 
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illuminating  side  light  on  life  in  pio- 
neer Utah. 

Consider,  for  instance,  question 
No,  5:  "Have  you  cut  hay  where 
you  had  no  right  to,  or  turned  your 
animals  into  another's  grain  or  field 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent?" 
The  question  suggests  that  the  evil 
was,  perhaps,  more  common  than  it 
is  today,  and  the  temptation  was  cer- 
tainly much  greater.  Very  little 
forage  could  be  stored  at  home,  for 
it  was  not  yet  abundantly  produced. 
The  work  animals  were  turned  out 
at  night  to  pick  their  own  living, 
and  men  arose  early  and  went  out 
afoot,  often  four  or  five  miles,  bare- 
footed and  before  breakfast,  to  find 
and  bring  them  home  for  the  day's 
work.  Under  such  conditions  the 
temptation  to  cut  an  armful  or  two 
of  hay  from  a  neighbor's  field  or 


drop  a  bar  and  let  the  animals  in  for 
the  night  was  great. 

Moreover,  when  the  country  was 
settled,  the  people  found,  on  the  bot- 
toms where  the  high  waters  from 
the  creeks  overflowed,  tracts  of  na- 
tive wire-grass  meadow  on  almost 
every  stream.  No  man  was  allowed 
to  monopolize  this  forage  for  his 
own  use,  but  the  meadows  were  sur- 
veyed into  small  lots  and  appor- 
tioned among  the  families  so  that 
each  settler  might  have  a  bit  of  hay 
land  from  which  to  cut  feed  for  his 
winter  needs.  The  lots  were  marked 
by  stakes  set  at  each  corner,  and 
the  adjoining  owners  were  to  respect 
the  dividing  lines  which  could  easily 
be  determined  by  sighting  from  one 
stake  to  another.  A  selfish  man 
might  crowd  the  line  and  a  dishonest 
man  sometimes  swung  out  for  a 
swath  from  his  neighbor's  ground, 
or  found  plausible  excuse  for  his 
{Continued  on  page  246) 


QUESTIONS  TO   BE  ASKED     # 
THE  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

1.  Have  you  committed  murder  by 
shedding  of  innocent  blood  or 
consenting  thereto? 

2.  Have  you  betrayed  your  breth- 
ren or  sisters  in  anything? 

3.  Have  you  committed  adultery  by 
having  connection  with  a  woman 
that  was  not  your  wife,  or  a  man 
that  was  not  your  husband? 

4.  Have  you  taken  and  made  use  of 
property  not  your  own,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner? 

5.  Have  you  cut  hay  where  you  had 
no  right  to,  or  turned  your  ani- 
mals into  another  person's  grain 
or  field  without  his  knowledge 
and  consent? 

6.  Have  you  lied  about  or  mali- 
ciously misrepresented  any  per- 
son or  thing? 

7.  Have  you  borrowed  anything 
that  you  have  not  returned,  or 
paid  for? 

8.  Have  you  borne  false  witness 
against  your  neighbor? 

9.  Have  you  taken  the  name  of 
Deity  in  vain? 

10.  Have  you  coveted  anything  not 
your  own? 

11.  Have  you  been  intoxicated  with 
strong  drink? 

12.  Have  you  found  lost  property 
and  not  returned  it  to  the  owner, 
or  used  all  diligence  to  do  so? 

13.  Have  you  branded  an  animal  that 
you  did  not  know  to  be  your  own? 

14.  Have  you  taken  another's  horse 
or  mule  from  the  range  and  rode 
it  without  the  owner's  consent? 

15.  Have  you  fulfilled  your  promises 
in  paying  your  debts  or  run  into 
debt  without  prospect  of  paying? 

16.  Have  you  taken  water  to  irrigate 
when  it  belonged  to  another  per- 
son at  the  time  you  used  it? 

1 7.  Do  you  pay  your  tithing  prompt- 
ly? 

18.  Do  you  teach  your  family  the 
Gospel  of  salvation? 

19.  Do  you  speak  against  your  breth- 
ren, or  against  any  principle 
taught  us  in  the  Bible,  Book  of 
Mormon,  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  Revelations  given 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
and  the  Presidency  of  the  Church 
as  now  organized? 

20.  Do  you  pray  in  your  family  night 
and  morning  and  attend  to  your 
secret  prayers? 

21.  Do  you  wash  your  body  and  have 
your  family  do  so  as  often  as 
health  and  cleanliness  require  and 
circumstances  will  permit? 

22.  Do  you  labor  six  days  and  go  to 
the  house  of  worship  on  the  sev- 
enth? 

23.  Do  you  and  your  family  attend 
ward  meetings? 

24.  Do  you  preside  over  your  house- 
hold as  a  servant  of  God,  and  is 
your  family  subject  to  you? 

25.  Have  you  labored  diligently  and 
earned  faithfully  the  wages  paid 
you  by  your  employer? 

26.  Do  you  oppress  the  hireling  in 
his  wages? 

27.  Have  you  taken  up  and  con- 
verted any  stray  animal  to  your 
own  use  or  in  any  manner  ap- 
propriated one  to  your  benefit 
without  accounting  therefor  to 
the  proper  authorities? 

Then  follows  an  admonition  that 
persons  who  receive  confessions  are 
not  at  liberty  to  pry  into  sins  that 
are  between  a  person  and  his  God. 
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W  GOOD  MANNERS 


It  had  been  two  years  since  I  first 
formed  Bill's  acquaintance,  and 
when  I  learned  that  he  was  to 
attend  the  state  university  at  which 
I  was  taking  my  sabbatical  year,  I 
was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
renewing  our  friendship.  Our  ac- 
quaintance had  begun  at  another 
mid-western  university,  where  we 
had  sweltered  together  one  summer 
through  record-breaking  heat.  We 
were  both  from  the  far  west,  and 
interest  in  a  common  major  threw 
us  together  in  two  classes  daily.  In 
the  seminar  study  room  our  desks 
were  side  by  side. 

To  me,  Bill  had  been  a  challenge 
and  a  pace-setter.  A  man  of  keen 
intellect,  he  was  possessed  also  of 
a  dogged  persistence,  coupled  with 
a  sound  critical  sense,  which  made 
him  a  promising  research  scholar. 
His  example,  I  had  found,  kept  me 
persevering  at  my  own  tasks  when 
the  humid  summer  heat  might  have 
tempted  me  to  less  trying  activities. 

Bill  was  a  captain  in  the  Officers' 
Reserve.  Physically  upstanding  and 
clean-looking,  he  seemed  to  me  a 
credit  to  the  service.  In  all  our  as- 
sociations, I  had  never  heard  him 
use  profanity,  nor  had  an  impure 
word  or  story  passed  his  lips. 

In  a  big  school  one  forms  many 
pleasant  acquaintances,  but  intimate 
friendships  are  rare,  and  in  conse- 
quence much  to  be  valued.  Hence 
my  anticipation  of  Bill's  first  visit  to 
our  apartment  had  been  an  unmixed 
pleasure. 

But  abruptly  upon  his  arrival,  I 
was  conscious  of  "a  great  soil  in 
the  new  gloss"  of  our  renewed 
friendship.  I  had  forgotten  Bill's  one 
persistent  vice.  In  a  university 
where  the  habit  is  common  among 
both  faculty  and  students,  I  had  not 
observed  before  how  intimately  my 
friend's  ease  of  body  and  mind  was 
bound  up  with  the  routine  of  almost 
constant  smoking. 

But  what  one  learns  to  pass  over 
without  particular  annoyance  in  pub- 
lic is  not  always  so  easy  to  ignore  in 
the  intimacy  of  one's  own  home.  I 
confess  that  my  sense  of  the  courtesy 
due  a  guest  was  strained  somewhat 
when,  immediately  upon  my  seating 
him  in  the  one  easy  chair  that  our 
modest  living-room  afforded.  Bill 
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lieve,  unduly  fastidious.  Each  of  us 
has  had  the  advantage  of  a  fair  edu- 
cation, and  we  are  both  fully  aware 
that  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to 
make  a  world.  Whatever  we  may 
occasionally  think  of  our  own  peo- 
ple who  smoke,  we  have,  we  hope, 
a  reasonable  degree  of  tolerance  for 
those  who,  not  knowing  the  word  of 
God  on  the  subject,  succumb  to  a 
habit  which,  under  pressure  of  per- 
haps the  most  subtle  propaganda  yet 
devised  by  advertisers,  is  rapidly 
making  itself  a  major  hygienic  and 
possibly  eugenic  menace. 

Yet  when  Bill  had  gone,  I  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  pain.  We 
had  both  been  glad  to  have  him  call 
and  had  done  our  best  to  make  him 
welcome.  If  he  had  asked  permis- 
sion to  smoke,  we  should,  I  think, 
have  granted  it  cheerfully  as  a  cour- 
tesy due  to  a  guest.  What  annoyed, 
was  the  smoker's  characteristic,  cal- 
lous indifference  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  left  in  the  world,  people  who 
are  made  acutely  uncomfortable  by 
tobacco  smoke  at  close  quarters. 

The  experience  reminded  me 
again  of  the  relationship  that  seems 
to  have  existed  between  the  growth 
of  the  tobacco  habit  and  the  decline 
of  ordinary  good  manners  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  significant,  I 
believe,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  has 
raised  from  the  first  a  question  of 
manners.  According  to  the  best  in- 
formation I  am  able  to  obtain,  the 
weed  was  brought  to  Europe  in  the 
form  of  snuff  about  1 559.  Smoking 
was  introduced  in  England  about 
1585.  The  reaction  of  non-users 
was  instantaneous.  Says  one  au- 
thority: 

It  was  strongly  opposed  by  both  priests 
and  rulers.  Pope  Urban  VIII  and  Inno- 
cent XI  issued  bulls  excommunicating  such 
as  used  snuff  in  church,  and  in  Turkey 
smoking  was  made  a  capital  offense.  In 
the  canton  of  Bern  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  tobacco  was  put  among  the  ten 
commandments  immediately  after  that  for- 
bidding adultery. 


proceeded  to  "light  up"  without  so 
much  as  a  gesture  of  by-your-leave. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  by  excusing  my- 
self abruptly  and  dashing  to  the 
kitchen  for  the  combination  ash-tray 
and  match-safe,  which  was  supplied 
as  part  of  the  furnishings  of  our 
apartment,  that  I  was  able  to  avert 
what  might  have  been  to  us  a  minor 
catastrophe.  I  returned  barely  in 
time  to  anticipate  that  reflex  flick  of 
Bill's  little  finger  which  would  have 
sent  the  fast-lengthening  finger  of 
ash  fluttering  down  from  the  end  of 
his  cigarette  to  our  living-room  rug. 

A  variety  of  work  in  a  variety  of 
places  has  thrown  me  all  my  life  into 
close  quarters  with  smokers.  As  a 
consequence  my  lungs  and  nostrils 
have  become  in  a  measure  tolerant 
to  the  smell  of  tobacco.  My  wife 
on  the  contrary,  unfortunately  for 
one  forced  to  live  in  the  nicotinized 
twentieth  century,  has  not  acquired 
this  convenient  immunity.  In  fact, 
the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  at  close 
range  distresses  her  to  the  point  of 
acute  discomfort.  As  I  set  the  ash- 
tray down,  I  turned  in  time  to  find 
her  face  a  battle-ground  of  conflict- 
ing emotions.  The  battle,  however, 
was  a  short,  decisive  one.  The  spir- 
it, fighting  valiantly  to  preserve  the 
decorum  proper  to  a  hostess,  soon 
gave  way  before  the  outraged  flesh, 
and  excusing  herself  on  the  grounds 
of  pressing  household  duties,  my 
wife  struck  her  colors  and  fled  the 
field. 

Now  we  are  not,  we  like  to  be- 
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Tn  Protestant  England,  the  reaction 
was  equally  violent.  In  1604,  less 
than  twenty  years  after  its  introduc- 
tion, tobacco  was  denounced  by 
James  I  in  his  vigorous  "Counter- 
blast to  Tobacco."  A  reference 
rather  more  significant  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  however,  comes  in  a 
curious  and  delightful  volume  called 
The  Gull's  Hornbook,  written  in 
1609  by  Thomas  Dekker,  the  play- 
wright. To  some  extent  a  burlesque 
of  the  popular  "conduct  books"  of 
the  day,  the  book  is  at  the  same  time 
a  satire  on  the  prevailing  manners 
of  the  rising  English  middle  class. 
In  a  chapter  entitled  "How  a  gallant 
should  behave  himself  in  a  Play- 
house," Dekker  describes  the  motley 
audiences  at  London  theatres  as  fol- 
lows: "The  place  is  so  free  in  en- 
tertainment .  .  .  that  your  stinkard 
has  the  selfsame  liberty  to  be  there 
in  his  tobacco  fumes,  which  your 
sweet  courtier  hath." 

Here,  it  would  appear,  is  the  direct 
testimony  of  uncontaminated  nos- 
trils as  to  what  the  advertisers  de- 
scribe so  delicately  as  the  "aroma" 
of  tobacco.  This  same  prejudice 
against  "the  stinkard  in  his  tobacco 
fumes"  seems  to  have  persisted  in 
England  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
Victorian  era  at  least.  Describing 
an  evening  spent  in  conversation 
with  the  poet  Swinburne  at  the  home 
of  his  friend  Monckton  Milnes, 
Henry  Adams  writes: 

In  1862,  even  when  ladies  were  not  in 
the  house,  smoking  was  forbidden,  and 
guests  usually  smoked  in  the  stables  or  the 
kitchen;  but  Monckton  Milnes  was  a  licensed 
libertine  who  let  his  guests  smoke  in 
Adams's  bedroom,  since  Adams  was  an 
American-German  barbarian  ignorant  of 
manners. 

The  implication  in  the  above  pas- 
sage that  the  British  in  the  nineteenth 
century  were  somewhat  contemptu- 
ous of  the  tobacco  manners  of  Amer- 
icans, is,  I  think,  deliberate.  In  his 
voluminous  reading,  Adams  had  no 
doubt  more  than  once  come  upon 
the  comments  of  British  travelers 
concerning  the  inveterate  American 
habit  of  using  tobacco  in  every  con- 
ceivable form  and  at  all  conceivable 
places.  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish 
poet,  had  been  outspoken  in  express- 
ing his  disgust,  and  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  the  social  essayist,  though  in 
the  main  friendly,  found  the  tobacco 
manners  of  Americans  rather  more 
than  she  could  stomach. 

But  for  sheer  revulsion  of  feeling, 
no  other  Britisher  reached  the 
heights  of  the  novelist,  Charles 
Dickens.  No  one  who  has  read 
Martin  Chuzzlewitt  is  likely  to  for- 
get the  scene  where  Martin,  guided 


by  the  irrepressible  editor  of  the 
Rowdy  Journal,  enters  the  boarding 
house  kept  by  one  Major  Pawkins 
in  New  York.  They  find  the  major 
seated  in  his  rocker  before  the  dining 
room  stove  which  was  "garnished 
on  either  side  with  a  great  brass 
spittoon."  The  major  "amused  him- 
self by  spitting  alternately  into  the 
spittoon  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
stove,  and  the  spittoon  on  the  left, 
and  then  working  his  way  back 
again  in  the  same  order." 

The  picture  was  not  wholly  fanci- 
ful. Dickens  had  witnessed  similar 
scenes  some  years  previously  on  his 


American  tour.  In  his  American 
Notes,  describing  his  journey  to 
Washington,  he  says: 

The  prevalence  of  these  two  odious 
practices  of  chewing  and  expectorating  be- 
gan about  this  time  to  be  anything  but 
agreeable,  and  soon  became  most  offensive 
and  sickening.  In  all  public  places  of 
America,   this  filthy  custom  is  recognized. 

Dickens  found  addicts  in  courts 
of  law,  in  hospitals,  in  public  build- 
ings, in  dining  rooms,  and  on  the 
decks  of  passenger  boats.  Even  at 
the  White  House,  he  found  callers 
in  the  President's  drawing  room  be- 
stowing their  "favors  abundantly 
upon  the  carpet." 

Cince  Dickens'  visit,  American  to- 
bacco addicts  have  learned  a 
thing  or  two — about  germs,  if  not 
about  manners.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
that  on  the  whole  tobacco  manners 
have  improved.  Should  Dickens 
visit  America  today,  he  would  be 
pleased,  we  may  be  sure,  to  find 
fewer  men  chewing  tobacco.  But  he 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  find  Amer- 
ican women  smoking,  and  I  doubt 
that  the  soul  of  the  author  to  whom 
womanhood  was  synonymous  with 
all  that  is  high  and  sweet  would  be 
greatly  uplifted  by  the  change. 

And  here  is  one  of  the  strangest 
paradoxes   of  the  manners   of  this 


nicotine-fuddled  age.  Never  before 
have  women  been  so  lectured, 
warned,  and  browbeaten  as  during 
the  past  twenty  years  on  the  matter 
of  "giving  offense"  by  bad  breath 
or  perspiration  odors.  Scarcely  an 
advertising  page  may  be  turned  in  a 
magazine  appealing  to  the  interests 
of  women  that  one  is  not  confronted 
by  harrowing  object  lessons.  What 
happens  to  the  "popularity"  of  the 
girl  who  is  "careless"  in  the  matter 
of  the  right  dentifrice  or  mouth 
wash,  the  right  soap  or  body  de- 
odorant, or  the  right  preparation  for 
washing  "underthings"  is  made  the 
basis  for  endless  dramatizations. 

Yet  side-by-side  with  these  ad- 
vertisements, often,  we  may  be  sure, 
designed  by  the  same  agencies,  are 
pictures  of  other  girls,  immaculate 
of  body  and  attire,  flashing  smiles 
that  speak  volumes  for  meticulous 
dental  care,  and — ah,  crowning 
triumph! — surrounded  each  by  a 
baker's  dozen  of  languishing  swains. 
And  all  this  popularity  and  charm, 
the  captions  inform  us,  is  the  re- 
ward of  virtue — the  virtue  of  having 
chosen  the  brand  of  cigarette  which 
marks  the  chooser  as  a  girl  of  taste 
and  refinement! 

It  may  be  that  a  nicotine-deadened 
swain  is,  by  long  indulgence,  ren- 
dered anesthetized  to  the  odor  of 
stale  tobacco  on  the  breath,  the 
body,  and  the  clothing  of  the  girl 
who  smokes.  The  nerve  governing 
the  sense  of  smell  is  easily  fatigued. 
In  time,  even  the  "aroma"  of  an  ir- 
ritated polecat  becomes,  in  a  meas- 
ure, supportable. 

But  he  whose  olfactory  sense  is 
uncontaminated!  To  borrow  from 
Omar,  "He  knows  about  it  all!  He 
knows!  He  knows!"  And  more 
than  one  such  has — doubt  it  not — 
turned  away  in  quick  relief  from  a 
girl  otherwise  immaculate  and 
charming,  whose  presence  has  been 
something  too  redolent  of  tobacco 
smoke;  whether  fresh  or  staled  by 
time — the  choice  is  small. 

In  more  ways  than  one,  women 
smokers  are  making  their  own  spe- 
cial contribution  to  the  formidable 
catalogue  of  tobacco  bad  manners. 
A  few  months  ago,  Gelett  Burgess, 
long  a  favorite  author  of  essays  on 
manners,  wrote  for  a  New  York 
magazine  an  article  entitled  "Wom- 
en Don't  Know  How  to  Smoke." 

"Women,"  he  states,  "have 
brushed  aside  all  traditions  of  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  when  they 
smoke."  Admitting  that  "men  too 
often  offend"  and  that  the' younger 
generation  of  male  smokers  espe- 
{Continued  on  page  242) 
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TWO  PAGES,   LAID  OPEN,  OF  A   PIONEER'S  ACCOUNT  BOOK 


How  startled  you  would  be  to 
open  your  household  account 
book  today  and  read:  flour, 
one  hundred  pounds,  six  dollars; 
one  washtub,  five  dollars;  one  boil- 
ing pot,  three  dollars;  shoemaking, 
twenty-one  dollars  fifty-five  cents; 
pork,  twenty-five  cents  a  pound; 
butter,  twenty-five  cents  a  pound; 
cheese,  twenty-five  cents  a  pound; 
one  horn  brand,  five  dollars  fifty 
cents;  one  pair  flat  irons,  five  dol- 
lars; one  yoke  of  cattle,  one  hundred 
dollars.  These  would  be  interest- 
ing entries,  indeed,  and  they  are  real 
entries.  An  account  book  lying  open 
on  the  writer's  desk  contains  these 
items. 

But  the  date  on  the  yellowing 
leaves  of  this  book  is  1861 .  The  en- 
tries are  in  good  handwriting,  some 
in  faded  ink,  and  some  in  legible 
pencil.  As  one  scans  the  pages  of 
this  little  book  the  door  of  a  one- 
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room  log  cabin  seems  to  swing  open 
and  reveal  fragments  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  a  young  pioneer 
couple  just  getting  settled  in 
"Rhoades  Valley,"  Utah,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War. 

From  this  account  book,  kept  in  a 
woman's  handwriting,  that  of  Adelia 
Lambert,  wife  of  John  Lambert,  liv- 
ing in  Rhoades  Valley,  Utah,  in  the 
early  sixties,  there  come  these 
items: 


"Paid  David  Eubanks 

2  pounds  of  butter 50  cts. 

IVi  pounds  of  cheese 62^  cts. 

19^  pounds  of  pork 25  cts.  per  lb. 

16  pounds  of  flour 6  cts.  per  lb. 

2  pounds  of  cheese  50  cts. 

4%         "         "  salt 15  cts. 

"July  14th,  1861 

Paid  Wm.  R.  Green 
1  sheep,  7  dollars 

"April  17th,  1861 

For  herding  and  wintering  a  steer  up  to 
the  1st  Dec,  1863,  14  dollars 


One  complete  page  of  accounts, 
ruled  up  in  orderly  columns,  con- 
tains these  items : 

"Received  of  Samuel  Peterson        $ 

1  yoke  of  cattle..'. 100 

1  wagon  100 

1  cow  40 

1  coat  '. 16 

Tools 18.50 

Sole  Leather  8.50 

Shoe  Making  21.55 

Horn  Brand  5.50 

Pair  of  Flat  Irons  5 

1  Boiling  Pot 3 

"I  have  receipted  this 318.05 

"Received  on  boot  between  oxen 

leather  from  Smith 8 

Pork  16  lbs.  1  dollar's  worth  of 

beef  1 

Received  Ropes 8.50 

Wagon  bed  lumber 7 

Lead  40 

1  wash  tub  5 

1  wash  tub,  1  bucket  7 

Pots  from  the  Potters  .85 

Nails    5 

The  purchases  and  sales  recorded 
through  the  book  at  irregular  inter- 
vals reflect  a  very  narrow  range  of 
food  articles  purchased  by  this  pio- 
neer household.  Of  the  fifty-nine 
entries  of  purchases  recorded  on 
three  pages  of  this  little  book,  twenty 
entries  are  for  flour  with  a  total  of 
303  pounds.  Butter  is  the  item  in 
twenty-seven  entries  that  total  46 
pounds.  A  total  of  17J4  pounds  of 
cheese  is  accounted  for  in  ten  entries. 
Two  entries  occur  for  a  total  of  7% 
pounds  of  salt.  All  but  one  of  the 
few  entries  that  remain  and  that  list 
sale  or  purchase  of  dressed  meat  call 
for  either  mutton  or  pork.  Cattle 
had  value  for  power  as  well  as  for 
food. 

HThe  account  book  from  which  these 

entries  are  taken  belonged  to  the 

writer's  paternal  grandfather,  John 

Lambert,  who  was  born  at  "Gar- 

( Concluded  on  page  242 ) 
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.he  telephone  rang 
again.  From  the  shower  room  Bill 
Turner  stuck  his  head  through  the 
half-open  door  as  Mrs.  Turner  came 
into  the  hall.  "Shall  I  answer  it, 
dear?"  she  asked.  "Yeah,  please," 
then  he  added  as  an  afterthought, 
"And  if  it's  Brother  Evans  wanting 
me  to  go  Ward  Teaching  again,  tell 
him  I'm  out."  "But  dear,  what 
if — ?"  The  telephone  rang  again 
and  Mrs.  Turner  answered  it.  "Yes, 
O,  yes,  Brother  Evans.  .  .  .  Fine, 
thank  you.  .  .  .  Why,  he's — busy." 
...  A  pause.  .  .  .  "Yes,  you  see,  it's 
the  end  of  the  year  and  those  office 
reports.  .  ."  Another  pause.  .  .  "All 
right,  thank  you,  Brother  Evans;  I'll 
tell  him.     Goodbye." 

"Wha'd'  he  say?"  asked  Mr. 
Turner,  coming  out  into  the  living 
room,  hat  in  hand. 

"He  said  he'd  go  alone;  that  he 
was  sorry  you  had  to  work  so  hard 
and  hoped  you'd  soon  get  some  rest." 
"Sensible  man,  Evans.  Most  of  'em 
go  telling  yuh  how  to  run  your  busi- 
ness and  tell  you  you're  going  to 
hell  if  you  happen  to  miss  a  meeting 
or  two.  Well,  so  long.  I'll  be  home 
kind  of  late,  I  guess." 

Mrs.  Turner  suppressed  a  desire 
to  remonstrate  further  with  her  hus- 
band. She  had  futilely  tried  many 
times  to  persuade  him  that  their  lives 
would  be  much  happier  were  he  to 
divide  his  time  more  equitably  be- 
tween Church  work  and  the  business 
of  making  a  living.  Bill  had  recently 
been  rapidly  climbing  the  ladder  of 
success  in  his  business  but  she 
couldn't  help  feeling  that  he  was  bor- 
rowing rungs  from  the  ladder  of  hap- 


piness to  do  so.  Happiness  which 
comes  only  from  that  service  which 
is  born  of  love,  and  which  is  not — 
nor  can  be — measured  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

At  the  office  Bill  Turner  hesitated. 
Something  unusual  had  caught  his 
eye.  Across  the  street  a  new  sign 
hung  on  the  door  of  the  corner  church 
and  emblazoned  on  it  were  the 
words, 

ANY  MAN  WHO  IS  TOO  BUSY 

TO  SERVE  GOD  IS— TOO 

BUSY. 

He  read  it  and  re-read  it;  then,  with 
a  shrug  fitted  the  key  into  the  door 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

It  was,  as  usual  recently,  many 
hours  before  the  door  opened  again 
and  Bill  Turner  stepped  out  into  the 
late  night.  But  tonight  he  had  ac- 
complished little  work.  His  mind 
just  hadn't  seemed  to  function,  and 
the  sum  of  each  column  of  figures 
seemed  to  be  expressed  in  two  words 
—TOO  BUSY.  At  first,  Turner  had 
tried  to  cast  the  words  out  of  his 
mind  and  prodded  himself  in  an 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  his  usual 
alacrity  in  turning  out  reports;  work 
which  had  won  for  him  praise  from 
his  employer  and  one  promotion  after 
another.  Stimulated  anew  each  time, 
Bill  redoubled  his  efforts  and  put  in 
more  and  more  over-time,  curbed 
more  and  more  his  Church  work, 
spent  less  and  less  time  at  home, 
more  and  more  time  at  the  office. 
He  had  prided  himself  on  being  suc- 
cessful and  frequently  became  an- 
gered because  his  wife  was  "nar- 
row" and  "couldn't  see  anything  but 


Church  work."  Of  course,  it  was  a 
good  thing  and  had  to  be  done.  But 
so  was  the  business  of  earning  a 
living,  and  once  he  was  "on  his  feet" 
he'd  be  able  to  take  things  easy;  and 
then  he  could  devote  more  time  to 
the  Church.  This,  he  told  himself, 
he  would  surely  do — and  believed  it. 
To  bolster  his  belief  he  would  often 
recount  to  himself  that  he  had  al- 
ready rendered  a  singular  service  to 
the  Church  in  filling  a  long-term  for- 
eign mission,  and  surely  the  Lord 
would  excuse  him  if  now  he  turned 
his  efforts  toward  making  himself 
and  family  socially  secure. 

But  God  loved  Bill  Turner,  loved 
him  enough  it  seemed  to  intervene 
— this  night — before  it  was  too  late. 
And  Turner  lived  eternities  in  the 
few  hours  spent  that  night  in  the  of- 
fice. The  Battle  of  the  Ages  was 
fought  again  in  his  mind:  Satan 
fought  and  his  angels,  and  Michael 
fought  and  his  angels — and  prevail- 
ed. Into  Bill  Turner's  mind  came 
the  climaxing  thought  as  he  recalled 
the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  "Thou 
fool!    This  night.   .  .  ." 

This  night  Bill  Turner  had  been 
born  anew.  It  was  a  dark  night  but 
across  the  way  the  flickering  arc 
light  still  illumined  the  church  front. 
Turner  paused  to  read  again  the 
words, 

ANY  MAN  WHO  IS  TOO  BUSY 

TO  SERVE  GOD  IS— TOO 

BUSY. 

"Too  busy,"  he  repeated.  "I  could 
make  that  more  emphatic,"  said  Bill 
aloud.  "But  then,"  he  added,  with 
a  little  laugh,  "that  would  be  swear- 
ing." 
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J**  NATIVE  BLOOD 


STARTING  FOR  THE  STORE. 

Photo    by    Harry    Goulding,    Monu- 
ment Valley  Trading  Post  Operator. 


By  ALBERT  R.  LYMAN 


HPHE  STORY  THUS  FAR:  Down  in 
■*•  the  land  of  the  Navajos,  where  the 
great,  weird  shapes  of  Monument  Valley 
punctuate  the  skyline  of  the  Southwest, 
Yoinsnez  and  his  son  and  his  daughter, 
Eltceesie,  lived  in  a  hogan,  neighboring 
Husteele  and  his  little  son  Peejo.  But  de- 
spite their  neighborliness  in  all  other  things 
there  grew  a  bitter  rivalry  between  the 
two  [or  the  capture  of  a  phantom  horse — 
Beeleh  thlizhen  {blackhorse) — a  stallion  of 
Arabian  type  that  appeared  full-grown  on 
Huskaniny  Mesa  on  the  Utah-Arizona  line, 
and  which  defied  all  efforts  for  his  capture, 
whether  of  trickery,  stealth,  or  force.  As 
the  occupants  of  each  hogan  would  attempt 
his  capture,  the  occupants  of  the  other 
would  lie  in  wait  to  see  if  their  rivals  were 
successful.  Suddenly,  however,  the  dread 
influenza  struck  the  hogan  of  Yoinsnez, 
crushing  the  life  from  his  son  and  pros- 
trating all  others.  While  their  rivals  were 
so  stricken,  Husteele  and  Peejo  sought 
again  to  capture  Blackhorse — but  without 
success.  Then  the  devastating  plague  vis- 
ited the  hogan  of  Husteele.  Ten  days  later, 
after  Yoinsnez  had  finally  gained  strength 
enough  to  visit  his  neighbor  and  rival,  only 
eleven-year-old  Peejo  was  still  alive.  Yoin- 
snez took  the  boy  to  his  own  roof  and 
cared  for  him.  He  also  took  Husteele s 
horses  and  herds  and  mingled  them  with 
his  own,  and  burned  down  Husteele's  ho- 
gan in  an  effort  to  blot  out  the  dread  epi- 
demic. Yoinsnez's  first  feeling  of  compas- 
sion soon,  however,  turned  to  rising  resent- 
ment and  bitter  distrust  when  Peejo  seemed 
reluctant  to  tell  all  that  he  and  his  father, 
Husteele,  had  learned  of  Blackhorse.  Be- 
fore an  adequate  period  of  convalescence, 
Peejo  and  Eltceesie  were  out  caring  for 
the  sheep,  and  as  a  rival  for  Eltceesie's  fa- 
vor there  came  Natawney  Begay,  vain 
and  favored  son  of  the  tribe's  big  medicine 
man.  In  boyish  physical  conflicts  he  bested 
the  sick-worn  Peejo.  Yoinsnez's  open  ap- 
proval of  Begay' s  attentions  widened  the 
breach  between  Yoinsnez  and  Peejo,  and, 
driven  to  anger,  Peejo  told  Yoinsnez  that 
he  would  never  find  Blackhorse  until  he 
had  returned  to  Peejo  the  sheep  and  horses 
taken  from  his  father's  corral,  and  then 
Peejo  disappeared.  Months  had  lengthened 
into  years  when  Begay  returned  home  from 
a  celebration  in  New  Mexico  to  tell  a 
brooding  Yoinsnez  of  having  seen  Peejo — 
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a  new  Peejo,  now  the  adopted  son  of  a 
wealthy  white  man,  who  sent  word  that 
he  would  come  back  some  day — a  day  of 
triumnh  for  Peejo  in  which  Yoinsnez  "will 
crawl  on  his  belly  and  beg  me  to  help 
him."  Then  there  came  further  to  plague 
Yoinsnez's  life  a  burly  white  man  who  set 
up  a  questionable  trading  post,  operated 
on  gambling  principles,  and  who  finally 
goaded  the  reluctant  Yoinsnez  into  a  bet 
for  high  stakes  on  a  horserace  and  a  foot- 


race. 


Chapter  VI 


Y 

Xo 


,  oinsnez  with  bor- 
rowed cash  had  covered  the  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  he  hoped  to 
win,  though  he  was  reconciled  to 
lose.  Other  Navajos,  suspecting 
nothing,  put  up  their  cash  on  the  old 
standby  as  long  as  anyone  would 
call  their  bets. 

The  horse-race  was  dangerously 
close,  but  the  gray  seemed  to  fade 
out  before  they  reached  the  line,  and 
while  the  Navajos  howled  their  de- 
light and  claimed  their  money,  The 
Badger  made  a  great  show  of  dis- 
appointment, but  remembering  what 
a  good  loser  he  had  pretended  to 
be,  he  slapped  Yoinsnez  on  the  back 
as  the  money  was  delivered. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  youbetcherlife!  Who 
played  the  trick  this  time?  The 
old  man  is  smarter  than  I  took  him  to 
be." 

The  flattery,  however  transparent, 
was  too  sweet  to  be  resented,  for  in 
its  refreshing  spell  the  gloomy 
shadow  of  Peejo  and  his  secret  were 
forgotten. 

The  sight  of  that  old  bay  mare 
leading  across  the  line  after  all  these 
years,  stirred  the  native  blood  of  the 


reservation,  and  they  made  more  fuss 
over  the  Navajo  boy  preparing  to 
run  than  they  had  made  over  the 
old  mare.  He  simply  had  to  win — 
they  couldn't  bear  anything  short  of 
it. 

With  the  animation  of 
racial  pride  like  a  stimulus  in  his 
blood,  Yoinsnez  mounted  a  hogan 
and  watched  with  dropped  jaw, 
Eltceesie  beside  him.  The  white 
man  gave  it  every  ounce  of  strength 
he  had  to  give,  but  he  fell  behind 
as  the  exulting  roar  became  deafen- 
ing all  around  him. 

The  Badger  was  really  disap- 
pointed at  this  outcome,  yet  he  gath- 
ered himself  and  repeated  his  com- 
pliments. After  all,  he  could  well 
afford  to  give  them  the  big  laugh, 
the  patronizing  slap;  they  tickled 
the  old  man  and  paved  the  way  for 
something  different. 

"Youbetcherlife!  The  old  man 
knows  what  his  men  and  his  horses 
can  do,  and  he  knows  now  there's 
no  trick  about  it — it's  just  the  stuff 
in  the  winner  that  wins." 

Eltceesie  was  there  to  hear  it — 
her  father  now  had  a  pedestal  from 
which  he  could  crow  too  loud  for  her 
ever  to  challenge  his  claims  again. 
Also  she  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
big  crowd  and  in  spite  of  her  school 
manners  she  had  howled  her  delight 
when  the  Navajo  boy  took  the  lead. 
When  Begay  and  his  brown  colt  won 
glory  in  a  greater  event,  she  would 
forget  her  wanderer  and  worship  the 
medicine  man's  son. 

In  spite  of  The  Badger's  soothing 
compliments,  Yoinsnez  simply  had 
to  indulge  his  passion  for  crowing; 
even  that  would  not  compensate  for 
his  long  period  of  humiliation. 

"A  law!"  ( Well,  well )  he  gloated 
as  he  entered  the  store,  "The  Great 
Spirit  gives  no  people  faster  horses 
nor  faster  legs  than  he  gives  us.  We 
fight  our  way  in  heat  and  cold;  we 
meet  the  fury  of  drouth  and  desola- 
tion in  the  desert,  and  we  thrive  be- 
cause of  our  superior  toughness." 

The  store-man  made  no  answer 
and  sat  for  this  once  as  if  he  were 
humbled. 

"Everything  among  us  that  can't 
take  it,"  the  old  man  went  on,  "must 
die,  whether  it's  a  horse  or  a  man. 
But  your  weak  horses  and  your  weak 
men  are  doctored  along  to  live  and 
propagate  their  kind  for  a  weak 
race." 


HORSES    ON    THE     HORIZON 

Photograph   bi)   C.   R,    Hirans. 


The  Badger  listened;  he  'was  bid- 
Lig  his  time;  he  wanted  the  old  man 
to  get  steamed  up  to  the  right  pitch, 
like  a  melon  fully  ripe. 

"Your  horses  have  to  be  kept  in 
warm  barns  or  they  die  with  the 
cold — you  have  to  feed  them  with  a 
spoon  and  wrap  them  in  blankets  like 
babies.  Your  men  must  have  dainty 
food  prepared  for  sick  people,  and 
they  have  to  live  in  warm  rooms 
away  from  the  drafts  and  sleep  in 
snug  blankets  like  mice  in  winter. 
You  are  an  effeminate  breed," 
Yoinsnez  declared,  rubbing  it  in  with 
a  vengeance,  "that's  why  our  horse 
beat  your  horse,  and  our  man  beat 
your  man." 

It  was  the  old  man's  turn  to  ex- 
pand, but  there  are  limits  even  to 
what  treacherous  policy  will  endure. 

"You  beat  us,"  The  Badger  eon- 
ceded  modestly,  "but  you  can't  do 
it  again."  7    , 

They  couldn't  do  it  again — what 
an  insult!  There  was  nothing  they 
wanted  more  to  do  than  to  prove 
they  could  do  it  again,  and  do  it  more 
completely.  Apparently  The  Badger 
still  thought  himself  alone  in  that 
game  of  "baiting,"  not  suspecting 
that  Tillego  was  alive  and  rearing  to 
xun,  and  that  he  had  never  been 
beaten.  And  he  didn't  dream  that 
Begay  had  done  the  most  heroic 
thing  of  his  life  in  staying  out  of 
the  race  at  his  intended  father-in- 
law's  request. 

"We  have  faster  horses  and  faster 
legs  than  the  Navajos,"  declared 
the  store-man,  waking  up  with  pre- 
meditated   antagonism,    "not    only 


faster  legs  but  faster  brains  or  we 
couldn't  trim  you  so  often  in  coon- 
can." 

"Doetahl  Doetah!"  (No!  No!) 
Yoinsnez  exploded,  knitting  his 
heavy  brow  in  no  humor  to  hear  it 
again,  "We  beat  you  fair  and 
square.  We  can  do  it  again.  We 
and  our  horses  have  been  learning 
for  ages  to  run,  to  meet  exposure, 
hardship,  and  hunger  without  ex- 
haustion. You  and  your  horses  are 
tender  like  plants  that  grow  in  the 
shade." 

"Old  men  like  to  tell  what  they 
used  to  do,"  The  Badger  interrupted, 
keen  for  the  flame  his  words  had 
kindled,  "Your  men  and  horses  used 
to  be  the  fastest  in  this  country, 
but  that  was  before  we  came." 

The  old  man  stood  with  his  back 
against  the  wall  and  resolved  to  be 
heard  above  the  fog-horn  of  his  op- 
ponent: "We  are  still  the  fastest!" 
he  yelled.  "We  proved  it.  Now  if 
you  cari't  keep  still,  we'll  prove  it  in 
a  way  that  you'll  have  to  be  still," 
for  he  had  in  mind  Begay  and  the  in- 
vincible brown  colt,  and  he  was  in  a 
fever  of  eagerness  to  see  them  in 
glorious  display  on  the  track  to  the 
humiliation  and  loss  of  all  who  would 
bet  against  them. 

The  Badger  J  jumped  at  it — his 
melon  was  ripe  to  pick;  "I'll  bet  my 
store  against  your  sheep,"  he  an- 
nounced in  a  thundering  broadside. 
"Youbetcherlife!  My  store  against 
your  sheep  on  the  white  man's  horse, 
and  I'll  bet  a  thousand  dollars  we 
can  pass  any  man  you  put  on  the 
track!"  „ 


The  old  man  flinched — his  sheep! 
His  living!  And  a  thousand  dollars 
— he  had  never  had  that  much  money 
at  once. 

"Hacoonl"  (Come  on)  bantered 
the  store-man,  tormentingly,  "Put 
up  the  goods  or  quit  talking  like  a 
doting  old  man — my  store  against 
your  sheep,  and  the  winner  takes 
both  horses." 

JLhe  store  was  crowded 
with  men  who  had  been  touched  by 
seeing  the  old  bay  mare  nose  out 
ahead  in  the  race,  men  who  had 
yelled  themselves  hoarse  with  ex- 
ultation when  the  Navajo  boy  cross- 
ed the  line  ahead.  Something  thicker 
than  water  in  their  blood  had  cap- 
tured their  sympathies  for  the  old 
man's  national  pride,  and  they  want- 
ed the  medicine  man's  son  and  his 
brown  colt  to  shine  in  the  big  event 
this  promised  to  be. 

"Take  it!"  demanded  Begay  hotly. 

"Take  it!  Take  it!"  called  a  dozen 
voices  at  once,  "We'll  raise  the 
money." 

Inspired  by  hearty  support  where 
he  had  been  meeting  ridicule,  the  old 
man  faced  the  challenge  without 
compromise.  "Hacoonl"  he  snap- 
ped, making  one  word  express  vol- 
ume of  feelings. 

"That's  the  spirit!"  bawled  The 
Badger,  patronizingly,  reaching  with 
his  hand  but  failing  to  touch  the  old 
man,  "Your  man  must  be  a  Navajo, 
and  your  horse  a  Navajo  horse,  and 
if  either  party  backs  out  he  loses  the 
stakes  the  same  as  if  he  had  lost  the 
race.  (Continued  on  page  241 ) 
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( Continued ) 

^fter  Worms,  Luther  broke 
not  only  with  Carlstadt  and 
the  radical  group  of  Reform- 
ers, but  also  with  Erasmus  and 
many  of  the  Humanists.  Erasmus 
had  been  largely  in  agreement  with 
Luther  concerning  the  abuses  of  the 
Church.  After  Luther  burned  the 
pope's  bull  and  the  canon  law,  and 
especially  after  Worms,  Erasmus 
hesitated  to  follow  him.  Moreover, 
Erasmus  did  not  accept  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Luther  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone,  and  his  doc- 
trine that,  in  the  work  of  salvation, 
man  was  entirely  passive,  could  not 
will  to  do  right,  and  was  totally 
depraved. 

When  the  break  did  come,  Eras- 
mus attacked  Luther's  doctrine  of 
total  depravity.  In  1524,  Erasmus 
published  the  "Freedom  of  the 
Will."  In  it,  he  defended  freedom 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
moral  responsibility,  without  which 
repentance,  Christ's  call  to  repent 
(Matthew  23:37),  and  the  will  of 
God  that  no  one  should  perish,  have 
no  meaning. 

In  December,  1525,  Luther  pub- 
lished his  reply,  Slavery  of  the  Will. 
Of  it  Schaff  says: 

He  inseparably  connects  divine  fore- 
knowledge and  foreordination  [predestina- 
tion], and  infers  from  God's  almighty 
power  that  all  things  happen  by  necessity, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  freedom  in  the 
creature.  He  represents  the  human  will  as 
a  horse  or  as  a  donkey  which  goes  just  as 
the  rider  directs  it;  and  that  rider  is  the 
devil  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature,  and 
God  in  the  state  of  grace.  The  will  has  no 
choice  of  master;  it  is  God  and  the  devil 
who  are  fighting  for  its  possession.  The 
Scripture  exhortations  to  repentance  and 
holy  living  must  not  be  understood  seri- 
ously, but  ironically,  as  if  God  would  say 
to  man:  "Only  try  to  repent  and  to  do 
good,  and  you  will  find  out  that  you  can- 
not do  it."1 

Schaff.  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol  VI, 
p.  431. 
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In  the  same  book  Luther  indicates 
also  that  God  means  to  save  some 
and  leave  the  rest  to  deserved  per- 
dition. 

This  Augustinian  doctrine,  adopt- 
ed by  Luther,  was  in  the  opinion  of 
Erasmus  equivalent  to:  "God  works 
in  us  good  and  evil,  and  crowns 
His  good  works  in  us,  and  punishes 
His  bad  works  in  us."  If  we  are  en- 
tirely passive,  we  are  only  machines, 
but,  even  so,  why  would  the  Lord 
not  save  all  of  us  then,  and,  if  we 
cannot  will  to  do  good,  according 
to  what  principle  would  He  save 
part  of  us?  It  seems  impossible  to 
make  sense  and  answer  these  ques- 
tions; however,  all  of  the  Reformers 
adopted  Augustine's  views  and  be- 
lieved in  the  total  depravity  of  man 
and  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  grace  of  God. 

Luther  had  often  advocated  mar- 
riage and  decried  the  celibacy  of  the 
priests.  In  June,  1525,  he  married 
Catherine  von  Bora,  a  former  nun. 
She  had  lived  ten  years  in  the  clois- 
ter and  was  twenty-six  years  old. 
Luther  was  forty-two.  The  mar- 
riage surprised  both  friend  and  foe, 
and  Luther  was  severely  criticized 
by  the  Roman  party.  The  marriage 
proved  a  happy  one. 

Needing  assistance  from  the  Pro- 
testant princes  to  repel  the  Turks, 
the  emperor  convoked  a  Diet  to 
meet  at  Augsburg  in  1530.  It  was 
to  decide  "how  best  to  deal  with 
and  determine  the  differences  and 
division  in  the  holy  faith  and  the 
Christian  religion"  and  the  emper- 
or desired  that  "every  man's  opin- 
ions, thoughts,  and  notions  should 
be  heard  in  love  and  charity,  and 
carefully  weighed,  and  that  men 
should  thus  be  brought  in  common 
to  Christian  truth  and  reconciled."5 

It  was  predicted  that  the  Elector 
John    would    not    dare    appear    in 

2Cited   in  Kostlin,  Martin  Luther,    p.   402. 


Augsburg.  The  elector,  however, 
instructed  his  theologians  to  draw 
up  articles  of  belief  in  view  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Diet.  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  and  Jonas  went  to  the 
elector  at  Torgau  to  accompany  him 
to  the  Diet.  Luther,  however,  being 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  since 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  was  left  at  Co- 
burg  in  the  castle  there  overlooking 
the  town. 

For  this  Diet,  the  Protestants 
prepared  three  confessions.  For  the 
Lutherans,  the  Augsburg  confession 
was  written  by  Melanchthon  and 
approved  by  Luther.  The  Lutherans 
of  Southern  Germany  presented  the 
Confessio  Tetropolitana,  written  by 
Bucer  who  shared  some  of  Zwingli's 
views.  Zwingli  wrote  a  separate  con- 
fession of  faith.  The  emperor  refused 
the  Zwinglians  and  the  Southern 
Germans  a  hearing,  though  refuta- 
tions of  both  confessions  were  made 
later  by  Roman  theologians. 

Melanchthon  sought  to  show  that 
the  Lutheran  doctrines  were  in 
agreement  with  the  traditional  doc- 
trines of  the  early  church  or  of 
the  universal  ( Catholic )  Christian 
church,  and  that  the  Lutherans  dif- 
fered from  the  Roman  church  only 
in  their  abolition  of  certain  abuses. 
Had  Luther  written  the  confession, 
he  would  have  accentuated  the  dif- 
ferences to  a  greater  degree;  how- 
ever, he  expressed  entire  approval 
of  the  Confession  as  drawn  by  Me- 
lanchthon. On  June  25,  the  Confes- 
sion was  submitted  in  German  to 
the  emperor  and  the  Diet.  It  con- 
sisted of  twenty-eight  articles;  sev- 
en were  devoted  to  errors  and 
abuses,  and  the  remaining  twenty- 
one  defined  the  beliefs  of  the  Lu- 
therans. The  Roman  church  pre- 
sented a  refutation,  and  Melanch- 
thon prepared  an  answer  seven  times 
longer  than  the  Confession.  The 
emperor  refused  to  receive  the  an- 
swer. The  Diet  voted  that  the  Con- 
fession had  been  refuted  by  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  must 
recant;  if  the  Protestants  did  not 
submit  to  the  Roman  church  by 
April  15,  1531,  they  would  be  sup- 
pressed by  force. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Lutheran 
party,  "Luther  had  brought  a  por- 
tion  of  the  Christian  church   back 
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to  the  three  great  original  principles 
of  Christianity.  [Holy  Scriptures 
as  the  sole  normal  authority  for 
faith  and  life;  justification  by  faith 
alone  without  any  merits  of  good 
work;  the  priesthood  of  all  be- 
lievers]."3 "Luther  had  simply  de- 
manded that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  should  eliminate  certain  un- 
scriptural  doctrines  and  practices  in 
order  that  he  and  his  adherents 
might  remain  in  the  Romish  church 
and  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  a  conscience  bound  by 
the  word  of  God.  But  the  Romish 
church  not  only  refused  to  be  re- 
formed, but  even  threatened  to  sup- 
press Lutheranism  by  force.  The 
Lutherans  did  not  form  a  new 
church  after  the  schism  with  Rome. 
They  merely  formed  a  continuation 
of  the  early  Christian  church  as  we 
know  it  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  the  early  church  fathers."* 

"The  action  of  the  Diet  effected 
the  Protestant-Romish  schism." 

This  separation  from  the  Roman 
church  was  final.  To  Luther  and  the 
other  Reformers  it  presented  a  prob- 
lem: the  papacy  and  the  Roman 
curia  were  corrupt;  how  should  they 
regard  the  church  of  Rome?  Was 
the  baptism  of  the  Roman  church 
valid?  "We  do  not  rave,  so  as  to 
reject  everything  that  the  pope  has 
under  him;  for  then  we  would  re- 
ject the  holy  Christian  church,  the 
temple  of  God,  with  all  that  it  has 
from  Christ.  But  we  contend  against 
and  reject  the  work  of  the  pope,  in 
not  abiding  by  those  blessings, 
which  the  Christian  church  has  in- 
herited from  the  Apostles.  .  .  ."5 

f  uther  believed  that  the  church 
had  endured  from  the  time  of 
the  Apostles.  He  based  this  belief 
on  the  promise  of  the  Savior  to  the 
Apostles  and  on  John  14:16,  17,  18. 
Said  Luther: 

That  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but 
that  the  holy  Christian  church  will  last  on 
earth  eternally,  as  Christ  says  in  the  last 
of  Matthew:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  This 
church  is  formed  by  the  believers  in  Christ, 
who  maintain,  believe,  and  teach  the  afore- 
said articles  and  particulars  and,  therefore, 
suffer  persecution  and  martyrdom  in  the 
world;  for  where  the  Gospel  is  preached 
and  the  sacraments  rightly  administered 
or  conferred,  there  is  the  holy  Christian 
church;  nor  is  it  to  be  fashioned,  instructed 
or  bound  by  institutions,  rights  or  laws,  by 
extrinsics,  state,  pomp,  or  mode  of  living, 
custom  or  habit,  nor  by  hours  or  seasons, 
persons  or  ceremonies. — Luther's  Conces- 
sion,   Twelfth  Article.0 

3Qua'ben,   History  of    the  Christian  Church,   p.   190. 
^Qualben    (Lutheran),    A    History    o/    the    Christian 
Church,    p.    236. 

5Cited   in  Jacobs.  Martin  Luther,  p.  381. 
6Iacobs.  Martin   Luther,  p.  442. 


The  Christian  church,  therefore, 
must  remain,  even  though  there 
should  be  but  two  believers  on  earth. 
It  is  no  new  church  that  came  into 
being  at  the  Reformation. 

Believing  that  the  Lutherans  were 
the  continuation  of  "the  true  ancient 
church,"  Luther  accepted  the  valid- 
ity of  the  baptism  of  the  Roman 
church.  As  already  seen,  he  defend- 
ed infant  baptism  against  the  Ana- 
baptists. He  also  defended  baptism 
by  heretics:  "St.  Cyprian  is  one  of 
the  earliest  fathers.  .  .  .  He  taught, 
and  was  very  stiff  about  it,  that 
those  baptized  by  heretics  must  be 
rebaptized.  He  stuck  to  this  opinion 
until  his  martyrdom,  although  vig- 
orously admonished  ...  by  St.  Cor- 
nelius, bishop  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Later 
Augustine  had  difficulty  in  excusing 
him  .  .  .  [He]  condemns  St.  Cypri- 
an's doctrine  of  rebaptism,  which 
was  afterwards  repeatedly  condemn- 
ed and  rightly  so.  .  .  ." 

But  where  do  we  stand  with  the  fathers 
who  bequeathed  this  doctrine  to  St.  Cyp- 
rian. You  may  read  in  (Eusebius)  Ecclesi' 
astical  History,  Book  VII,  pages  one  and 
two,   what  the  great  bishop  Dionysius   of 


er  councils  and  fathers  before  it  agree  with 
Cyprian.  .  .  . 

Now  if  St.  Cyprian  and  the  Council  of 
Nicea  and  others  had  this  rule  of  the 
apostles  before  them,  how  shall  we  har- 
monize the  fathers?  The  apostles  and  Cyp- 
rian want  rebaptism;  St.  Augustine  and 
the  whole  church  afterwards  want  to  have 
it  considered  wrong.  .  .  . 

Here  the  apostles  and  Cyprian  are  not 
at  one  with  St.  Augustine  and  the  church, 
on  the  subject  of  baptism.  If  we  are  to 
follow  St.  Augustine,  we  must  condemn 
the  apostles  and  their  rules,  and  the  Ni- 
cene  Council,  with  the  preceding  councils 
and  fathers,  and  with  St.  Cyprian;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  St.  Cyprian  and  the  apostles 
are  right,  then  St.  Augustine  and  the 
church  are  wrong.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  We  are  to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain 
until  it  is  settled,  and  a  council  decides  it! 
No,  it  must  go  otherwise  than  we  pretend 
to  prove  from  councils  and  fathers;  or  else 
there  must  have  been  no  church  since  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  and  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, for  there  stand  the  words,  "I  believe 
one  holy,  Christian  church"  and  "I  am  with 
you,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."7 

Luther  here  reasons  straight  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that,  fol- 
lowing the  acceptance  of  bap- 
tism by  heretics,  everyone  would, 
in  time,  either  be  baptized  by  a  her- 
etic or  by  someone  who  had  been 
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Alexandria  writes  to  Bishop  Sextus  of 
Rome,  saying  that  in  former  times,  before 
the  bishops  in  Africa  did  it  [rebaptized 
those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics], 
it  was  done  by  great  and  important  bishops 
and  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Iconi- 
um,  and  that  so  important  a  fact  should 
be  considered  before  the  practice  was  con- 
demned. Besides,  this  article  stands  plainly 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
and  that  the  heretics,  Paulianists  or  Pho- 
tinians,  are  to  be  rebaptized;  and  this  ar- 
ticle gives  St.  Augustine  much  difficulty 
in  his  book  On  Heresies;  he  twists  out  of 
the  difficulty  with  words  like  these:  "It  is 
to  be  believed  that  the  Photinians  did  not 
keep  the  form  of  baptism  [which  would 
have  invalidated  baptism],  as  other  here- 
tics did."  Yes,  it  is  to  be  believed  by  any- 
one who  can  believe  it  when  there  is  no 
proof!  ....  Anabaptists  will  maintain  that 
it  is  right,  against  St.  Augustine  and  all 
of  us,  because  the  Nicene  Council  and  oth- 


baptized  by  a  heretic  and,  conse- 
quently, not  be  baptized  at  all, 
"therefore  there  must  have  been  no 
church  since  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles," and  then  he  rejects  his  log- 
ical conclusion  together  with  the 
early  fathers,  the  early  councils,  and 
the  Apostles  themselves,  perhaps, 
because  not  only  the  Roman  church, 
but  the  Lutheran  church  also  must 
fall,  if  the  logical  conclusion  is  true 
that  heretical  baptism  is  no  baptism. 
To  justify  this  rejection,  he  has  no 
support  other  than  that  quoted:  "I 
believe  one  Christian  church"  and 
(Continued  on  page  236) 

7Luther,  On  the  Councils  and  the  Churches,  Part  I 
(1539),  in  Works  of  Martin  Luther.  A.  J.  Holman 
Company,    Vol.  V,   page   165. 
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HOSTS  AND  GUESTS  IN  SAN  NICOLAS, 
ARGENTINA 
Left  to  right:  Senor  Herminio  Pertuzzo,  Belgrano 
Club  basketball  commissioner;  Senior  Cayetano  Cavalli, 
president  of  Belgrano  Club;  Dr.  Jose  L.  Morteo,  Mayor 
of  San  Nicolas,  Argentina;  Elder  L.  Peirce  Brady; 
President  Frederick  S.  Williams;  Sister  Corraine 
S.  Williams. 


ANEW  era  of  friendliness  seems 
to  be  blossoming  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Mission.  The  old 
school  of  indifference  and  opposition 
is  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation and  helpfulness. 

Proselyting  in  San  Nicolas,  Ar- 
gentina, was  first  begun  in  January, 

1 937.  The  work  was  hard  and  little 
progress  was  made.    About  June  1 , 

1938,  President  W.  Ernest  Young 
transferred  Elder  L.  Peirce  Brady 
to  this  city.  Somewhat  discouraged, 
he  began  looking  for  a  meetinghouse 
in  a  better  neighborhood.  After 
canvassing  the  city  he  finally  found 
a  house  suited  to  our  needs,  but 
costing  some  fifteen  pesos  a  month 
more  than  the  Church  could  afford. 
Elder  Brady  went  to  the  city  com- 
mission in  charge  of  taxes  and  ex- 
plained the  kind  of  work  he  was 
doing.  He  felt  that  the  city  should 
make  a  concession  and  cancel  the 
fifteen  peso  tax  assessed  each  month. 
The  commissioner,  after  making  an 
investigation,  was  so  impressed  with 
the  work  of  the  missionaries  that  the 
tax  was  lifted  and  the  Elders  moved 

in. 

Commissioner  Raul  Mujica  be- 
came a  constant  visitor  to  missionary 
headquarters.  The  first  time  I  met 
him,  he  said  that  when  Elder  Brady 
explained  what  the  missionaries  were 
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>RESS    AND    PEOPLE   HAIL   A    MISSIONARY    GOOD  WILL 
TOUR  IN  THE  LAND  OF  OUR  SOUTHERN  NEIGHBORS. 


BY 

FREDERICK  S.WILLIAMS 

President  of  the  Argentine  Mission, 
and 

L.  PEIRCE  BRADY 

recently  of  the  Argentine  Mission 


it  difficult  to  believe,  which  accounts 
for  the  almost  daily  visits  of  the 
commissioner  with  some  incredulous 
friend  to  the  home  of  the  Elders. 
He  tells  his  friends  about  the  mis- 
sionaries and  says,  "Come  and  see." 
Soon  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Senor 
Dr.  Jose  Leo  Morteo,  came  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Elders.    He 


ARGENTINE  MISSIONARY  BASKETBALL  TEAM 
"LOS  MORMONES" 
Left  to  ripht:  Junius  L.  Payne  (Captain),  Ben 
R.  Allen,  Rulon  J.  Holman,  Dale  Bergesnn,  Rolf  L. 
Larson,  J.  Donal  Earl,  J.  Avril  Jesperson,  Lyman  S. 
Shreeve. 

doing  he  couldn't  believe  it.  He 
didn't  think  it  possible  that  there 
were  young  men  in  the  world  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  without  making  com- 
merce of  it.    His  friends,  too,  found 
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returned  with  other  friends,  until 
now  their  list  of  names  sounds  like 
the  roll  call  of  the  social  register: 
mayor,  postmaster,  presidents  of  two 
banks,  president  of  the  Rotary  club, 
professor  of  science  in  the  National 
College,  and  many  others.  Elder 
Brady  organized  them  into  an  Eng- 
lish Club.  There  are  also  some 
fifty  children  regularly  attending 
other  English  classes.  The  citizens 
of  San  Nicolas,  seeing  this  type  of 
people  going  regularly  into  the 
meeting  hall,  do  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tend. 

Last  October,  Mayor  Morteo  and 
Senor  Cavalli,  who  is  president  of  a 
bank  and  the  Belgrano  Athletic 
Club,  invited  the  mission  orchestra 
and  basketball  team  to  be  their 
guests,  all  traveling  and  other  ex- 
penses to  be  paid  by  the  Athletic 
Club  to  San  Nicolas  and  back  to 
{Concluded  on  page  237} 


PRAYER 


Life,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
prayer,  is  a  successful  life.  The 
Christ,  teaching  his  disciples, 
said  unto  them:  "Pray  always,  lest 
ye  enter  into  temptation."  Prayer 
is  not  a  duty;  it  is  a  genuine  privilege. 
"Privilege  knows  no  law,  but  oper- 
ates by  love,  and  love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law." 

One's  mental  attitude  should  be 
of  the  highest  order  when  praying, 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  approaching 
the  holiest  of  beings;  he  is  submitting 
himself  through  the  light  of  truth 
to  a  personage  glorified,  exalted, 
and  celestialized;  consequently,  he 
should  approach  Him  with  all  that  is 
fine  and  beautiful  in  life. 

One  should  assume  an  attitude  of 
humility  when  praying  to  allow  a 
complete  flow  of  the  spirit  of  God 
to  operate  in  his  behalf.  A  mental 
inventory  should  be  taken  in  order 
to  dismiss  and  eliminate  any  and  all 
suggestions  derogatory  to  one's 
worthiness  in  approaching  such  a 
holy  being  as  God.  Humility  is 
submissiveness  to  high  and  holy 
things;  it  is  a  strength  of  character; 
a  power  in  the  personality  of  one's 
being. 

In  addressing  a  prayer  to  God  it 
is  worthy  of  one's  finest  and  highest 
thought  and  feeling.  It  is  indeed  a 
way  of  expression,  committing  one- 
self to  the  very  highest  that  is  known 
in  bringing  oneself  into  transforming 
fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  To  have  dwelling  within  us 
the  spirit  of  genuine  sincerity;  to 
have  God  know,  through  the  light  of 
truth,  which  is  His  spirit,  that  we 
are  indeed  sincere  and  genuine,  are 
important  factors. 

The  Master  said:  "The  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God."  Sincerity  is 
a  part  of  that  quality  of  purity  that 
brings  us  into  His  celestial  presence. 
Sincerity  is  an  element  of  life  that 
has  absolutely  no  relative  in  the 
family  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  the  golden 
element  of  the  genuine,  just,  and 
true;  it  is  a  radiation  of  character, 
definite  power,  and  culture  that  in- 
fluences human  life  to  great  and 
noble  deeds. 

Sincerity  is  a  part  of  that  health- 
ful soul,  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
so  beautifully  puts  it: 

A  healthy  soul  stands  united  with  the 
Just  and  True,  as  the  magnet  arranges 
itself  with  the  pole,  so  that  he  stands  to  all 
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beholders  like  a  transparent  object  betwixt 
them  and  the  sun,  and  whoso  journeys  to- 
ward the  sun,  journeys  toward  that  person. 
He  is  thus  the  medium  of  the  highest  in- 
fluence to  all  who  are  not  on  the  same 
level.  Thus,  men  of  character  are  the 
conscience  of  the  society  to  which  they 
belong. 

Cincerity  fastens  itself  in  friend- 
ship with  God  and  man,  and  leads 
him  to  feel  the  strength  of  the  fol- 
lowing thought:  "I  must  feel  pride 
in  my  friend's  accomplishments. 
Friendship,  like  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  is  too  good  to  be  believed." 
But  when  we  are  moved  in  the 
power  of  sincerity  we  see  the  im- 
mortality of  God  and  of  friends. 

Sincere  and  genuine  prayer  de- 
velops the  finest  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings within  the  human  soul,  and 
when  we  give  expression  to  these 
thoughts  we  can  rest  assured  that 
they  will  be  approved  by  God.  Sin- 
cere prayer  will  provide  the  finest 
attitudes  in  life,  and  will  bring  about 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  journey 
of  life. 

Prayer  will  develop  a  quality  of 
faith,  which  will  be  free  from  doubt; 
indeed  it  will  be  an  assurance  that 
dwells  within  the  soul  that  God 
lives,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and 
that  Joseph  Smith  is  a  prophet  of 
God. 

The  prayer  of  faith  will  heal  the 
sick,  will  give  the  finest  and  best  in- 
terpretations of  the  Gospel  of  life. 
The  prayer  of  faith  will  develop 
character,  culture,  and  power.  A 
sincere  and  prayerful  attitude  will 
develop  a  love  for  God,  a  love  for 
fellowman.  Indeed,  it  will  place  a 
greater  meaning  to  the  Savior's  say- 
ing: "Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friend."  It  will  bring  us  into 
fellowship  with  all  that  is  fine  and 
splendid;  it  will  provide  power  and 
the  light  of  wisdom;  it  will  keep  us 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness;  it  will 
give  us  the  light  of  truth,  which  is  a 
testimony  of  the  Gospel;  it  will  give 
us  deep  appreciation  of  the  revela- 
tion given  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  in  which  this  classic,  power- 
ful, and  true  philosophy  resides — - 


That  which  is  of  God  is  light,  and  he 
that  receiveth  light  and  continueth  in  God 
receiveth  more  light;  and  that  light  groweth 
brighter  and  brighter  until  the  perfect  day. 

Perhaps  no  scripture  conveys  a 
greater  truth;  it  is  powerful  in  sub- 
stance, classic  in  character;  therefore, 
when  coupled  with  the  spirit  of  hu- 
mility and  fakh,  it  brings  about  a 
relationship  between  us  and  our  Fa- 
ther in  Heaven  that  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. 

I  submit  the  following : 

The  time  to  pray  is  now:  Not 
yesterday,  nor  at  tomorrow's  dawn; 
but  now,  while  I  have  life,  when  I 
can  speak  with  God,  and  unfold  to 
Him  in  depth  of  soul  my  hidden 
thoughts,  and  by  His  grace  be  made 
strong. 

The  time  to  pray  is  now:  I  need 
light,  God's  holy  light,  to  make  the 
way;  and  then  with  unflinching  cour- 
age be  a  fragrance  in  that  sacred 
path  and  in  splendor  unfold,  as  I 
move,  the  endowment  of  God's  pure 
love. 

The  time  to  pray  is  now:  Con- 
fidently I  look  up  to  a  power  above: 
and  with  that  power  bless  my 
friends,  my  home,  my  country;  and 
with  armour  of  righteousness  push 
out  and  build  lives  with  golden 
deeds. 

The  time  to  pray  is  now:  I  need 
faith,  a  vital  faith  in  God,  then 
fellowmen.  My  mind  adjusted,  my 
soul  opens  to  let  in  the  great  gift  of 
light,  let  me  be  kind,  charitable, 
obedient,  honest,  loyal,  courageous, 
strong:  yea,  a  man,  a  strong  man, 
reflecting  always  the  highest,  the 
best. 

The  time  to  pray  is  now :  Always 
lying  in  wait  to  receive,  lurks  the 
evil  one.  I  need  strength,  the  mighty 
arm  of  strength  to  cast  aside  this 
author  of  lies  and  build  a  life  of  truth. 

The  time  to  pray  is  now:  Wait 
not  until  distressed,  oppressed,  or 
the  hour  of  pain  has  come;  pray 
now,  in  God's  holy  name  pray,  and 
have  the  fortifying  power  of  Him 
who  loves  and  gives. 

The  time  to  pray  is  now:  I  need 
the  Christ  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  trial.  The  hour  of  prayer  is  here. 
It  is  my  hour  of  prayer,  sweet  hour 
of  prayer;  most  reverently  I  bow,  in 
humility  I  say,  "God,  give  me 
strength  to  do  Thy  will:  not  mine, 
I  pray,  be  done." 
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AT  EASTER  TIDE 
(A  Sonnet) 

By  Bertha  A.  Kleinman 

IF  god  remembers  in  the  chilly  night 
To  touch  the  acorn  from  its  slumbering 
And  points  the  pale  fronds  upward  to  the 

light 
To   grace   the  forest  with  another   king — 
If  God  remembers  in  the  radiant  noon 
To  touch  my  garden  to  its  wakening; 
If,  from  the  ashes  of  the  roses  strewn, 
He  doth  renew  His  covenant  with  spring, 
Yet  shall  He  leave  forgotten  in  the  sod 
The  wilted  shard  that  yesterday  was  I — - 
His  imagery  indentured  after  God — 
Shall  I  in  desolate  oblivion  lie? 
Nay,  I   am  more  than  frond  or  leaf  that 

falls, 
And  I  shall  wake  to  answer  when  He  calls. 


WHERE  CASTLES  RISE 
By  Linnie  Fisher  Robinson 

Dreaming  at  the  furrow's  end, 
Plowboy  sees  day's  deeper  hue, 
Heeds  it  not  that  winter's  due; 

Drinks  the  vastness  of  his  world 
Where  the  purple  shadows  lay 
Clouds  on  mountains  far  away; 

Sets  his  plow,  a  gleaming  blade, 
Whistles  things  the  horses  know — 
Steady  faith  to  onward  go; 

Holding  but  the  morrow's  promise, 
All  his  castles  rise  and  glow 
Golden  from  the  furrow's  row. 


EVIDENCE 

By  Cora  May  Preble 

I  WATCHED  a  waxen  tulip 
Lift  its  wings  to  reach  the  sun, 
And  I  marveled  at  the  magic 
Of  a  cobweb  newly  spun. 
I  saw  a  slender  leaf-blade 

Put  the  dark  of  sod  to  rout, 
Watched  wings  emerge  from  cocoons- 
Now  nevermore  I'll  doubt! 

I  saw  a  silver  river, 

Watched  it  winding  on  its  way 
Among  the  green  of  meadows 

At  the  painted  dawn  of  day. 
I  saw  a  misty  orchard 

Bursting  wide  with  rosy  bloom — 
Now  my  heart  accepts  the  message 

Of  the  newly-opened  tomb! 


FOREIGN  PORT 
By  Helen  McMahan 


I  sighted  England  early  in  the  morning 
And  watched  the  coast  for  hours  along 

the  way; 
I   saw   the   cliffs   and   smuggler's   caves  of 

Cornwall 
And  little  Fastnet  Light  across  the  bay. 
The    seaside    farms   and   vineyards   waxed 

in  splendor — 
I  watched  the  lovely  rural  scenes  until 
At  last  we  reached  a  quiet  little  harbor 
And  there  was  Plymouth  on  a  rolling  hill! 
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HAMELAND 
By  Clara  Aiken  Speer 

Ay,  this  new  land  is  a  gude  land, 
*"*  And  the  land  where  I  wush  tae  be, 
But  me  heart  is  sometimes  greetin' 

For  a  land  acrass  the  sea; 
The  sun  shines  nae  so  brawly, 

Nor  is  the  wind  sae  kind, 
As  the  sun  and  the  wind  in  ma  ain  land, 

The  land  I  hae  left  behind. 

I  lang  for  the  auld  time  sing  in' 

O'  the  words  I  kenned  sae  weel, 
I  lang  for  the  tales  an'  sayin's 

That  the  fauk  I  lo'ed  wad  teel; 
But  that  for  which  I'm  langin' 

Mair  than  ilka  thing  beside, 
Is  sicht  o'  the  bonnie  lassie 

Wa'  has  promised  to  be  ma  bride. 

For  she  has  the  skees  o'  Scotland 

In  her  een  o'  smilin'  blue; 
There's  a  bit  o'  the  Hielan'  sunsheen 

In  her  heart  sae  leal  and  true; 
She  has  a'  the  blithesome  sayin's 

At  the  tip  o'  her  merry  tongue; 
She  kens  the  songs  o'  auld  days 

That  were  by  our  mithers  sung. 

So  I  work  and  wait  for  her  comin' 

Wie  a  heart  that  is  greetin'  sair, 
But  shall  find  its  rest  when  she  comes 

To  bide  wie  me,  evermair. 
For  she's  bringin'  the  best  o'  Scotland 

When  she  comes  acrass  the  sea; 
And  she'll  make,  o'  this  lanely  new  land, 

A  hameland  for  her  and  for  me. 


THREE  WISHES 
By  Lurene  Gates   Wilkinson 

When  I  was  only  seven — 
Oh,  more  than  anything 
I  wished  to  be  a  fairy 
With   lovely,    fragile   wings. 

At  seventeen,  I  fiercely  burned 
To  set  the  world  aflame; 
To  free  the  music  in  my  soul; 
Know   the  heady   glow   of   fame. 

But  since  you  found  my  woman's  heart, 
My  wishes  now  are  few — 
To  walk  beside  you  always — 
To  keep  a  home  for  you.  .  .  . 


STALLION  IN  THE  STORM 

By  Harry  Elmore  Hurd 

The  Stallion  Wind  has  jumped  the  pad- 
dock bars; 
I  hear  him  whinnying  among  the  stars 
Before  their  lights  blow  out  and  rattling  rain 
Obscures  the  world  beyond  my  window- 
pane. 
Now  sight  bows  out  to  sound  .  .  .  the  spill- 
ing eaves 
Drip  monotones  ...  the  dervish  dance  of 

leaves 
Becomes      macabre     .     .     .     other-worldly 

moans 
Commingle  with  the  inarticulate  groans 
Of  ancient  rafters  .  .  .  hand-forged  hinges 

cry, 
But  rusty  keys  in  iron  locks  defy 
Assault.     (Perhaps  the  crosses  in  the  doors 
Are  really  demon-proof. )    With  sullen  roars 
The  full-spent  storm  retreats.     I  hear   the 

thud 
Of    rhythmic    hoofbeats — muffled    by    the 

mud — 
And  where  the  road  twists  toward  the  silent 

day 
A  stallion  sounds  his  unmistakable  neigh. 


TWILIGHT 
By  Mabel  Jones 

THE  soft  blue  mist  at  the  mountain's  base, 
The  golden  tinge  of  the  sky, 
And  the  friendly  shadows  closing  in 
Tell  us  evening's  nigh. 

Another  glorious  God-given  day 

Draws  swiftly  to  a  close. 
Have  all  your  words  and  deeds  therein 

Merited  sweet  repose? 


FRAGRANCE  REINCARNATE 

By  Virginia  Woolley 

Where    have    I    known    that    fragrance 
before; 
The  scent  of   crushed   forest  flowers 
Mingled    with    the    slight    suggestion      of 
musk? 

It  brushed  past  me  in  the  hallway; 
As  if  she,  who  is  gone,  had  suddenly 
Returned — unexpectedly. 

■  m  ■ 

REASSURANCE 
By  Sylvia  Probst 

They  tell  me  you  are  dead; 
They  do  not  know — 
A  white  rose  growing  tells  me  of  your  hands 
Whose  work  for  beauty  placed   it  where 
it  stands. 

And  what  your  eyes  had  known 

I   never  knew: 

The  wonder  of  a  brook,  a  leafing  tree, 

Until  one  day  you  taught  me  how  to  see. 

I  tried  to  pattern  from  your  life, 

And  learned 

To  hunt  the  little  joys  each  day  could  bring. 

And  hold  love  always  as  a  sacred  thing. 

They  tell  me  you  are  dead; 

They  do  not  know — - 

A  lovely  part  of  you  is  with  me  here, 

So  long  as  I'll  remember,  you'll  be  near. 


WHEN  THERE  IS  NO  PEACE 
(Hamilton  Fish   Armstrong,    Macmillan 
Company,   New   York.     1939. 
232  pages.    $1.75.) 

From  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong takes  the  title  of  his  latest  book 
on  the  European  situation.  The  first  chap- 
ter in  this  book  is  titled  "The  European 
Paradox,"  and  deals  with  the  idea  that  "in 
case  someone  seeks  a  quarrel  with  you, 
what  you  must  weigh  is  not  a  certain  good 
(peace)  and  a  certain  evil  (war),  but  two 
evils — the  evil  which  is  being  dictated  to 
you  as  the  price  of  being  left  in  peace  and 
the  evil  which  will  come  if  you  decide  to 
resist."  From  this  premise  Mr.  Armstrong 
builds  a  strong  case,  pointing  out  the  in- 
congruities of  Chamberlain's  activities  in 
the  light  of  his  promises  and  his  under- 
standing  of  the  situation. 

Of  particular  worth  to  those  who  wish 
to  know  the  actual  history  of  the  Czech 
case  is  the  last  part  of  the  book  which  gives 
an  accurate  chronology  of  events  from 
February  to  October,  1938.— M.  C.  /. 

ART,  LIFE,  AND  NATURE  IN 

JAPAN 

(Masaharu  Anesaki,  Marshall  Jones 

Company,  Boston,  1938.     178  pages. 

$3.50.) 

Beautifully  illustrated,  this  book  should 
do  much  to  familiarize  Westerners  with 
the  Japanese  conception  of  living.  Their 
delightful  balance  in  making  life  and  art 
an  outgrowth  of  the  beauty  about  them 
should  be  translatable  into  everyday  plan- 
ning regardless  of  where  one  lives. 

Naturally,  into  the  book  is  woven  much 
of  the  history  of  this  island  kingdom.  An 
unbiased  reading  of  the  book  should  do 
much  in  helping  Westerners  understand 
the  Oriental  mind. — M.  C.  J. 

GOLDEN  HOOFS 

(William  Cary  Duncan,  illustrated, 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1938. 
159  pages.    $2.50.) 

This  true  story  of  a  remarkable  mare  is 
the  kind  of  all-family  book  that  will 
afford  many  pleasant  fireside  chats  after 
it  has  been  completed.  The  strangest  fea- 
tures of  this  Goldsmith  Maid's  achievements 
are  that  she  was  never  broken  to  harness 
until  she  was  six  years  old  and  that  she 
made  four  World's  records  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  which  the  author  assures  us  in  a 
comparison  with  human  beings  would  be 
the  same  as  if  Helen  Wills  Moody,  for 
instance,  should  reach  the  peak  of  her 
tennis  achievements  when  she  was  well 
over  fifty.— M.  C.  /. 

MORE  SILVER  PENNIES 
(Compiled  by  Blanche  Jennings  Thompson, 
Illustrated.  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,    1938.    133  pages.    $1.25.) 

'T'o  THOSE  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
•*■  have  read  and  loved  Silver  Pennies, 
this  second  compilation  of  children's  poems 
will  prove  most  welcome.  From  the  lightly 
humorous  and  the  fanciful  to  the  seriously 
purposeful,  the  poems  satisfy  the  various 
sides  of  the  child's — and  the  adult's — nature, 


and  send  him  happily  into  his   adventure 
of  living. 

It  is  the  kind  of  book  that  the  children 
will  want  to  read  constantly — and  that 
parents  will  want  them  to  read. — M.  C.  /. 

THE  WONDER  OF  WORDS 
(Isaac  Goldberg,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  New  York,  1938.    467  pages. 
$3.75.) 

P\r.  Goldberg  died  at  the  time  he  was 
*-'  completing  this  manuscript  for  publi- 
cation.    The  body  of  the  work  had  been 


completed,  however,  and  the  editing  was  all 
that  he  could  not  personally  oversee.  In 
the  subtide,  "An  Introduction  to  Language 
for  Everyman,"  the  author  sets  forth  his 
thesis,  which  is  that  he  would  introduce 
everyone  into  the  culture  that  lies  in  both 
spoken  and  written  language.  By  taking 
the  words  that  we  commonly  use  and  going 
into  their  histories,  Dr.  Goldberg  proves 
that  language  is  magical.  A  genuine  af- 
fection for  words  is  the  foundation  for  the 
power  to  command  them  to  express  our 
thoughts  and  emotions,  our  ideals  and  our 
dreams. — M.  C.  J. 


CONFERENCE 

PEC 

Outstanding  values  in  L.  D.  S.  Literature,  general  books,  and  high-grade 
merchandise  are  offered  at  the  Deseret  Book  Company  DURING  CONFER- 
ENCE ONLY. 

Here  are  a  few  of  our  exceptional  Conference  offers  in  books: 

During 
Regular  Conference 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

MORMON,  J.  M.  Sjodahl.... $  3.50  $  1.00 

This  is  a  remarkable  Bargain. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ALL  RELIGIONS _ 3.75  1.00 

MESSAGE  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  MOR- 
MON, John  Henry  Evans 6.00  1.00 

LIFE  OF  J.  GOLDEN  KIMBALL _. 2.50  1.49 

Combination  Offer 

Life  of  Brigham  Young 

Life  of  J.  Golden  Kimball— Both 2.50 

COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY— Roberts,  6  Volumes 30.00  25.00 

DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY,  7  Volumes.- 17.50  10.00 

SUNDAY  THE  TRUE  SABBATH 1.25  .79 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  INTANGIBLE 2.00  1.47 

THE  GREAT  MIGRATION ...    5.00  2.69 

THE  MAJESTY  OF  CALMNESS— Jordan .60  .35 

ANCIENT  APOSTLES— McKay  1.25  .79 

APOSTLES  OF  JESUS  CHRIST— Anderson  1.25  .79 

WHAT  JESUS  TAUGHT— Widtsoe 1.25  .79 

OUR  CHURCH  AND  PEOPLE— Evans 1.25  .79 

NEW— THEIR  GALA  DAYS,  Written  in  Defense  of  the  Mor- 
mons, Lavon  H.  Cluff 2.50 

These  prices  are  all  cash  and  carry.  Add  10%  to  the  special  price  if  the  books  are  to  be 
mailed.  Also  add  2%  for  Utah  Sales  Tax  for  all  purchases  in  Utah.  Add  $1.00  for  mailing 
on  sets  of  Church  History. 

When  you  come  to  Conference,  visit  the  Deseret  Book  Company,  and  see  the 
many  Books,  Gifts  and  other  attractive  items  offered  for  sale.  We  carry  the 
largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Intermountain  region. 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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SfduunoL  looksu  ov&h.  ihsL  ivalL 

Ccientists  have  too  often  been  inclined  to  build  a 
wall  around  themselves  and  their  work. 

The  majority  of  them  have  held  themselves  aloof 
from  the  common  affairs  of  humankind.  To  ad- 
vance the  boundaries  of  knowledge  has  been 
enougfh  for  them.  Indeed,  scientists  as  a  group, 
with  of  course  many  noble  exceptions,  have  looked 
with  near  disdain  upon  attempts  to  make  their  dis- 
coveries useful  in  the  practical  arts  of  mankind. 
Applied  science  has  had  a  proletarian  sound. 

There  has  been  the  inclination  also  to  exclude 
certain  fields  of  study  from  the  scientific  stockade; 
the  social  sciences,  which  fought  their  way  into 
the  distinguished  company,  are  even  today  eyed 
with  suspicion.  Their  methods  of  approaching 
truth  were  different,  hence  they  could  not  be  of  the 
ancient,  royal  lineage.  To  allow  ethics,  and  espe- 
cially religion,  scats  in  the  sacred  halls  of  science 
seemed  not  only  impossible,  but  a  defilement  of  the 
holy  places. 

Naturally,  as  every  unfettered  thinker  could  pre- 
dict, science,  which  after  all  is  only  man-made,  has 
gradually  broken  down  these  earlier  limitations. 
It  has  looked  over  the  wall,  and  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance a  world  of  possibilities  for  the  truth-seeker, 
fully  as  inviting,  though  often  more  difficult  of  in- 
vasion, than  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  the  biological  sciences  later  ad- 
mitted. To  its  astonishment  it  has  found  that  all 
divisions  of  science,  that  is,  of  truth,  are  but  mani- 
festations of  one  basic  condition  of  nature.  The 
unity  of  the  universe  has  compelled  recognition. 

The  law  of  evolution  has  had  its  way  with  science. 
Befuddled  by  its  early,  unexpected  wealth  of  or- 
derly phenomena,  it  set  out  to  explain  all  natural 
manifestations  in  terms  of  matter  and  energy.  In- 
telligence, as  a  universal  force,  was  set  aside. 
Science  then  entered  upon  its  mad  career  of  ma- 
terialism, which  it  would  now  forget.  Increasing 
knowledge  laid  low  the  ugly  material  demon  which 
was  taught  as  certain  truth  to  several  decades  of 
students.  The  leaders  of  scientific  thought  have 
now,  for  a  number  of  years,  declared  that  the 
variety  of  experiences  in  the  domain  of  nature  need 
more  than  matter  and  force  for  their  interpretation. 
It  is  becoming  fashionable  to  speak  of  a  purposeful 
universe,  or  of  the  universe  as  a  great  thought. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  there  can  be  no  purpose 
without  an  intelligence;  nor  a  thought  without  a 
thinker. 

Even  yet,  however,  science  has  been  loath  to 
take  a  part  in  determining  how  its  discoveries  shall 
be  used.  It  has  refused  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences of  its  work.  That  can  no  longer  be  done. 
The  scientist  of  today  who  makes  discoveries,  and 
shows  their  possible  application  to  human  affairs, 
finds  himself  under  the  responsibility  of  helping  to 
determine  how  they  shall  be  used.  Every  human 
possession,  must  be  employed  for  human  welfare. 


A  new  explosive  may  make  available  precious  min- 
erals, or  destroy  human  beings  in  a  bloody  warfare. 
The  discoverer  of  the  explosive  and  his  colleagues 
must  take  a  hand  in  compelling  its  use  for  peaceful 
purposes  only. 

This  point  of  view,  long  held  by  the  educated, 
thoughtful  public,  is  now  being  adopted  by  the 
scientific  fraternity.  At  the  latest  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  the  Advancement  of 
Science  (last  Christmas  week),  the  moral  and 
civic  responsibilities  of  scientists  were  stressed  in 
two  epoch-making  addresses. 

Sir  Richard  Gregory,  competent  scientist,  former 
editor  of  Nature,  and  representative  of  British 
science  at  the  convention,  rebuked  the  world  of 
science  for  its  habit  of  discovering  truth  and  doing 
nothing  more  about  it.  Further,  he  insisted  that 
the  moral  and  ethical  worlds  must  be  the  concern 
of  science,  and  that  the  social  implications  of  science 
must  be  recognized.  "Science  cannot  be  divorced 
from  ethics."  "It  is  their  duty  [of  scientists]  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  rational,  harmonious 
order  out  of  the  welter  of  human  conflict."  These 
were  thoughts  and  words  which  a  few  years  ago 
might  have  cost  a  man  his  scientific  reputation. 

Dr.  George  D.  Birkhoff,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, world-famous  discoverer  and  thinker  in 
mathematics  and  related  fields,  was  equally  out- 
spoken. In  his  address,  "Intuition,  Reason,  and 
Faith  in  Science,"  he  declared  that  there  must  be 
a  religious  attitude  towards  the  problems  of  man- 
kind, in  science  and  society,  as  in  the  church. 
Man  has  no  right  to  give  one  kind  of  knowledge, 
such  as  science,  precedence  over  another.  The 
domains  of  love  and  good  will  must  not  be  set  aside 
by  science  if  the  world  shall  progress  harmoniously. 
Faith,  often  spurned  by  science,  is  as  important  as 
intuition  and  reason.  Scientific  discoveries  are  in 
the  nature  of  revelation.  Science  must  help  explain 
man's  role  in  the  existing  order,  for  man  "feels  an 
inalienable  right  to  find  out  his  duties  and  privi- 
leges as  a  citizen  of  the  universe."  "Newton  and 
others  have  found  confirmation,  even  for  their  re- 
ligious beliefs,  in  the  lawful  character  of  physical 
phenomena."  He  even  speaks  of  a  Higher  Intelli- 
gence which  could  infer,  directly,  that  which  man 
gathers  through  the  laborious  method  of  experi- 
mentation. ■* ' 

In  effect,  both  speakers  urged  that  ethics,  mor- 
ality, and  religion  be  recognized  as  natural  parts  of 
the  scientific  program  for  the  advancement  of 
truth. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  science,  essen- 
tially a  search  for  truth,  would  in  time  acclaim  such 
views.  It  must  cast  off  error  as  new  truth  appears, 
even  as  it  disowned  the  rusty  shackles  of  material- 
ism. Self-righteousness  has  no  place  among  lovers 
of  truth.  More  and  more,  as  it  looks  over  the  wall, 
science  will  enter  the  spiritual  field. — J.  A.  W. 
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DIVISION  OF  UTAH  STAKE 
CREATES  PROVO  STAKE 

/Comprised  of  the  First,  Fifth,  Bon- 
^  neville,  and  Manavu  wards,  the 
Provo  Stake  of  Zion  was  organized 
February  19,  by  a  division  of  the  Utah 
Stake,  which  now  includes  the  Second, 
Third,  Sixth,  and  Pioneer  wards. 
Charles  E.  Rowan,  Jr.,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Mission,  was  named 
to  preside  over  the  new  Provo  Stake, 
with  Bishop  Andrew  Jensen  of  the 
Bonneville  Ward,  and  Antone  K.  Rom- 
ney  of  the  Provo  Seminary,  as  coun- 
selors. Amos  N.  Merrill,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  high  council,  was  sustained 
as  patriarch.  Members  of  the  high 
council  are:  J.  Elmer  Jacobsen,  Wil- 
liam H.  Callahan,  Fred  G.  Warnick, 
Henry  Stagg,  W.  O.  Facer,  Franklin 
Madsen,  Dr.  L.  L.  Cullimore,  and  Wil- 
lard  Hawkins.  John  E.  Hayes  was  ap- 
pointed stake  clerk. 

With  the  division,  President  Thom- 
as N.  Taylor,  Dr.  Christen  Jensen,  and 
W.  Monroe  Paxman  of  the  old  Utah 
Stake  presidency  were  released  along 
with  the  members  of  the  high  council. 
New  leaders  of  the  Utah  Stake  are 
Bishop  Royal  J.  Murdock  of  the 
Fourth  Ward,  president,  with  Dean 
Harold  R.  Clark  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University,  and  Bishop  Leon  Newren 
of  the  Pioneer  Ward  as  counselors. 
President  Taylor  who  has  presided 
over  the  Utah  Stake  for  more  than 
nineteen  years,  was  sustained  as  patri- 
arch, and  the  following  were  appointed 
to  the  high  council:  Dr.  Weston  Oaks, 
I.  E.  Brockbank,  Ole  E.  Olsen,  Lester 
R.  Taylor,  J.  F.  Mower,  Theodore  T. 
Taylor,  Benjamin  H.  Knudsen,  and  M. 
N.  Morton.  J.  P.  McGuire  was  named 
stake  clerk. 

The  reorganization  was  effected  by 
Elder  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  assisted  by 
Apostle  Sylvester  Q.  Cannon. 

OSCAR  A.  KIRKHAM 
VISITS  HAWAII 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Ralph 
**  E.  Woolley  of  the  Oahu  Stake, 
Oscar  A.  Kirkham,  deputy  regional 
Scout  executive  and  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  recently 
spent  several  weeks  in  Hawaii  in  the 
interest  of  Scouting  in  the  Church  there. 
Elder  Kirkham  visited  several  of  the 
islands  before  his  return  on  March  21. 
The  Honolulu  Council  is  included  in 
Region  1 2  of  Scouting,  which  embraces 
western  United  States  and  which  Elder 
Kirkham  officially  represents  as  exec- 
utive. Mrs.  Kirkham  accompanied  her 
husband  on  this  trip. 


February  6,  1939. 

Harold  A.  Lambert  was  named  to 
succeed  Burt  A.  Hughes,  who  has 
served  for  five  years  as  bishop  of  the 
Hillcrest  Ward,  Grant  Stake.  Harold 
C.  Larsen  and  Wendell  L.  Meacham 
succeed  John  Mather  and  Walter  B. 
Inkley  as  counselors. 

Sunday,  February  12,  1939. 

The  Clinton  Ward,  Weber  Stake, 
was  reorganized  with  David  A.  John- 
son as  Bishop. 

February  19,  1939. 

A  new  bishopric  was  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  Ensign  Ward,  Ensign 
Stake:  Waldo  M.  Andersen  with  Wal- 
ter J.  Eldredge  and  Kenneth  Bennion, 


counselors,  and  Willard  Rogers,  clerk, 
succeed  Bishop  Gordon  T.  Hyde,  and 
his  counselors,  Will  Patrick  and  Levi 
Wright,  and  Archibald  McNeill,  clerk. 
Bishop  Hyde  had  served  nine  years. 

The  Third  and  Eighth  Wards  of  Lib- 
erty Stake,  observed  the  90th  anni- 
versary of  their  organization. 

The  Greenville  Ward,  Beaver  Stake, 
was  reorganized  and  James  Williams 
was  sustained  as  Bishop. 

ZION  EASTER  PAGEANT 
TO  BE  REPEATED 

T^he  Zion  Easter  Pageant,  which  has 
grown  to   be   an   annual    and  in- 
creasingly  significant   performance   of 
(Concluded  on  page  252) 


MISSIONARIES  LEAVING   FOR  THE   FIELD   FROM  THE  SALT  LAKE   MISSIONARY   HOME 
ARRIVED  FEBRUARY  13.  1939— DEPARTED   FEBRUARY  23,   1939 

Left  to  right,  first  row:  Clarence  B.  D.  Brown,  Bennett  J.  Rasmussen,  Lester  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  Elden  J.  Larson, 
Afton  Clark,  Opal  Colvin,  Elmer  S.  Riding,  Herman  Andreasen,  Stanley  A.  Leavitt,  Arthur  Anderson. 

Second  row:  President  Don  B.  Colton,  Ned  W.  Woodruff,  Samuel  0.  Bennion,  Vera  Christensen,  Marjorie 
Coombs,  Annie  Dabb,  Ernest  Deans,  Afton  Orchard,  Lester  Mineer. 

Third  row:  Farrell  Nelson,  Fay  F.  Reber,  Gael  Campbell,  Dale  King,  LaVon  Jones,  Madeline  Staples, 
Earl  Kendell,  George  Alma  Piatt,  Dee  Cornia. 

Fourth  row:  Clyde  R.  Hansen,  Farrell  A.  Massey,  Harold  Nephi  Judd,  Orson  T.  Casper,  Paul  Mark  Morris, 
Eldon  F.  Zundel,  Bryant  C.  Behrman,  Foster  Barrus,  Harry  Smith   Randall. 

Fifth  row:  Fred  Boyer,  Rex  E.  Hymas,  Von  F.  Hoyt,  Hal  Bradshaw,  Gladen  G.  Dalton,  Leo  Reeve,  Elden 
Spencer  Garner,  Eugene  Barker,  Jacob  Kellersherger. 

Sixth  row:  LeRoy  Pia,  H.  Desse  Hunsaker,  Mark  Webster,  J.  Blaine  Cook,  Frank  V.  Nelson,  Clyde  A. 
Stanford,  J.  Gayle  Yorgason,  Woodrow  Christianson,  Max  L.  Shirts. 

Seventh  row:  Lional  Keller,  James  Douglas  Davis,  W.  Grant  Bangerter,  Elmo  Elison,  Karl  George  Buchmiller, 
Elias  Herman  Smith,  William   P.  Phillips,  Hardy  Felt,  Lawrence  Lynn. 

Eighth  row:     Kimball  Vance,  Clyde  Hunter  Armstrong. 

MISSIONARIES  LEAVING  FOR  THE  FIELD   FROM  THE  SALT  LAKE  MISSIONARY  HOME 
ARRIVED  MARCH    6,   1939— DEPARTEJD   MARCH   16,   1939 

Left  to  right,  first  row:  Henry  E.  Bird,  Van  D.  Lovingston,  Zara  Sabin,  Bertha  L.  Astle,  Ida  D.  Westerman, 
Julia  Norton,  Beryl  Kunzler,  LeGrand  E.  Morris,  LaGrand  Adamson. 

Second  row:  Don  B.  Colton,  W.  Lyman  Haws,  Charles  F.  Little,  Mildred  Page,  Mae  Thomas,  Ha  Loveland, 
Mary  Seamons,  Lyle  Hatch,  Lionel  G.  Simmons. 

Third  row:  Forrest  Hirschi,  Blaine  Smith,  Stephen  Bennion,  Vernona  Mendenhall,  Edith  Chadwick,  Eva 
Merkley,  George  I.  Summers,  John  C.  van  der  Meyden,   Norman  Southgate. 

Fourth  row:  Earl  F.  Pearson,  Bruce  M.  Heggie,  John  Knudsen,  Julia  Drury,  Phyllis  Corbett,  Mark  J.  Udy, 
Jr.,  John  B.  Grant,  Alf  B.  Claridge. 

Fifth  row:  Haven  R.  Burningham,  Seth  Saurey,  Dean  M.  Call,  John  K.  Carlston,  William  Taylor,  Claude  P. 
Burton,  Clawson  C.  Bowman,  Edwin  L.  Casady,  Ralph  J.  Tingey. 

Sixth  row:  George  P.  Kuhn,  Albert  George  Brain,  Jr.,  Wayne  Richardson,  Richard  E.  Garbett,  Jack  I, 
Carlson,  Howard  C.  Ririe,  Delwyn  D.  Wilde,   Robert  W.  Gillespie. 

Seventh  row:  Bernon  Auger,  Stirl  L.  Empey,  J.  Fred  Ahlander,  George  W.  Mason,  Fred  E.  Hanks,  Eldon  A. 
Peterson,  Paul  F.  Royall,  Clinton  Foster  Larson,   Havey  Roy  Johnson. 

Eighth  row:     Richard  F.  Thorley,  Dorvell  C.  Vickers,  Grant  L.  Madsen. 
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BIG 

By  Alberta  Huish  Christensen 

I'm  getting  big,  I  know;  b'cause 
I  tip-toed,  high-up,  all  myself 
To  get  some  cookies  on  a  shelf. 
An'  when  I  hurted  me  today 
I  didn't  cry. 
Didn't  cry  a  single  bit, 
An'  there  was  even  blood  on  it! 


Gold©e 

Glory 

Milk 


E 


The  "whole  family  benefits 
when  everyone  drinks  milk. 
It  is  Nature's  most  perfect 
food  and  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  you  buy.  So  drink 
milk!  It  keeps  both  young 
and  old  feeling  well,  and 
looking  well!     For  the  best 

Call  Hy.  15 

Or 

Ask  Your  Grocer 
For  This  Fine  Milk 

Salt  Lake  Milk   Producers'   Ass'n 


ass:--Jts 


Attend  the  M.  I.  A.  Cooking  School 
At  Lincoln  Ward  House  April  13th 

Golden  Glory  Milk  is  being  used 
by  the  cooking  school 


THINE  AND  MINE 
By  Laura  Gray 


CONDUCTED  BY  MARBA  C.  JOSEPHSON 

NONE 


By  Alberta  Huish  Christensen 


Mary  Martin's  step  quickened  on  her 
way  from  school,  as  she  remembered 
the  dainty  little  pink  silk  handkerchief  she'd 
won  for  a  prize  at  a  party  the  afternoon 
before. 


*t 


No   lollipop  before  your  lunch," 
That's  what  they  say, 
"Just  take  a  little  look  at  it, 
And  put  it  right  away." 


Didn't  eat  it — not  a  bit. 

Mary  was  seven,  a  younger  member  of      Only  sucked  and  sucked  on  it! 

a  large  family,  and  a  party  was  something       

to  be  remembered  for  life. 

Hello,  Jim,"  she  called  to  her  big  brother .--x< 

who  was   starting   off  on   his  bicycle.      "I  u 

thought  you  couldn't  go  to  the  picnic  be-  />    tJtjl/IWl 

cause  your  bicycle  needed  a  new  tire."  'i^lJlJlJv'^ 

"So  it  did,  but  I   took  one  from  Joan's.  A  tkh  *W ^^^ 

She  can't  say  anything;  she  helped  herself  V      AtJlJw'  ■  '*'%* **** 

to  my  pants,  and  has  kept  them  at  school."  J[f£/C^^ 

He  speeded  off.  ^*-^~~* 

Mary  danced  on,  glad  she'd  thought  of  a  '      ~~***_0f*f 

good  hiding-place  for  her  darling  handker-  f^         ^i  l/l£ 

chief,  for  in  this  family  one  could  never  be  M  /  *wfy 

sure  that  any  of  his  personal  belongings 
were  safe.  If  one  of  the  boys  or  girls 
wanted  a  clean  handkerchief,  or  vest,  or 
stockings  and  had  none  of  his  own  handy, 
he  just  took  his  brother's  or  sister's.  Shoes, 
books,  treasures  were  all  common  property. 

Indoors,  Mary  sped  to  her  bedroom — it 
was  hers  and  Joan's — and  lifted  the  corner 

of  her  mattress.     She'd  thought  this  a  won-  M      m  |A       am  M   0% 

derful    hiding-place;    but    the    handkerchief  S      I  f  1 9  WM  I  K  BmI 

was  gone!    Accustomed  as  she  was  to  hav-  I      III       U  I    I  IdP 

ing   her  treasures  taken,   Mary's  lip   quiv-  ■        **f  .*__*•     J   *f* 

ered,    tears    blurred    her    sight.      This    one  9      f/&t<{HtfW$l/& 

handkerchief  was  precious.  ■      lS*w%fWlHSvirfy 

She  opened  the  bureau  drawer  and  rum-  B      FOR  DRINKING  &  BAKING 

maged  in  a  mass  of  things  belonging  to  three  ■      for    DESSERT-MAKING 

or  four  of  the  family.     Wasn't  there  some-  J      m    aowd  wjfh 

thing  she  could  take,  m  turn— to  get  even  ||P     COCOa  for  dririing  and  bar  choco- 

somehow?  Nancy  s  beaded  purse!    Nancy  d  |T         late  for  cooking  and  baking  when 

be  angry,  but  that  couldn  t  be  helped.  Mary  ■  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 

pocketed  the  purse,  shut  the  drawer  with  a  ■  does  it  aU?  h  is  everything  you 

push     and    was     going     downstairs     when  S  need  in  cocoa  and  chocolate .. . 

Aunty  Jess  called  from  her  room.  ■  everything-in-one! 

Mary  went  gladly;  Aunty  Jess  was  a  good 
friend  and  this  motherless  home  was  much  •mmcsammamKmmm 

pleasanter  when  Aunty  was  there.  Of 
course  there  was  always  Mrs.  Bounce,  the 
housekeeper.  WjISJi®! 

"Look,  Mary,"  Aunt  Jess  opened  a  bot- 
tom drawer.    "We  found  your  pretty  hand-  SHl^EiS   6HIRARDFI  )  I  '< 
kerchief  under  your  mattress,  this  morning.  B^^^^l  WnlRMIvWCLIil    3 
Wee  Bobby  told  us  you'd  hidden  it  to  keep  WiS#\ /******     '  "'  °  C  °  '  *    '' 
anyone  from  using  it.     It's  safe  here,   and  \  . 
anything  else  you  want  to  keep  you  may                ^^SU^- 
put  here,  too."                                                                   - 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  Mary  fondled  the  prize 

^W-  keep  .Ms  d**.  secre,  BE        INDEPENDENT 

she  put  Nancy  s  purse  back  and  told  Nancy  No  Other  Vocation  So  Profitable 

about  the  hiding-place,  and  soon  the  whole  wnw 

family  trooped  to  Aunty's  room  with  treas-  NOW 

ures.     It  looked  as  if  poor  Aunty  would  be  For  o  Complete  Course  at  the 

Xt  oneway  Mary  was  surprised  to  see  Q|jiSh   SCllOOl    Of    BBdUtV   GllItUTB 

a  new   bureau  with  one  drawer   for   each  '                                                      • 

child,  in  Aunt  Jess'  room.     This  soon  be-  V                The  Best  "» th» Wesl 

came   a  sort  of  sanctuary,   quickly   appre-  \.             336-340  S.  Main,  American  Bldg., 

dated  by  all,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  ^Vq,         ^v               SALT  LAKE  CITY<  UTAH 

taking  anything  from  another's  drawer.  e ...          ^UVs*x.          For  Further  Information 

Children  brought  up  to  respect  one  an-  ^^     ""--...          ^"^^n^             or  Catalog  Call 

other's   property  are  pretty   sure   to  grow  q.     *« ..       "--..,          ^N^    Wasatch  7560  or 

into  men  and  women  who  respect  the  prop-  "7->\,       ""---...      ""-•...          ^v       Fill  in  This 

erty  of  others;  but  those  who  don't  under-  \f                                                 >^   Coupon 

stand  in  childhood  the  difference  between  s 
mine  and  thine  run  a  risk.     It's  but  a  step 
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from  taking  a  sister's  bicycle  tire  because 
you  need  it,  to  taking  your  brother's  money 
- — because  you  need  it.  And,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  security  in  life  for  any- 
one if  all  lived  in  this  way.  With  the  un- 
derstanding of  ownership,  however,  chil- 
dren need  to  be  taught  also  to  be  generous 
and  willing  lenders.  The  ideal  attitude  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  gradual  development 
which  takes  much  time  and  patience,  but 
becomes  endlessly  worth  while.  (Issued 
by  the  National  Kindergarten  Association.) 


(H&hSLdu  <Hl)W— 

Hi-ho — spring  is  no  longer  com- 
ing— it  is  here — and  from  bonnets 
to  shoes,  (which  of  course,  she  pur- 
chased at  Z.  C.  M.  I.)  milady  wan- 
ders far  afield  to  partake  of  the 
particular  vigor  of  the  spring  days. 
But  naturally  she  will  want  that 
coiffure  under  these  perky  styles 
of  hats  to  be  the  last  word  in  per- 
fection. Our  advice  is  that  she 
take  down  the  telephone  and  call 
for  an  appointment.  If  you  live  in  or 
near  Provo,  call  the  Provo  School 
of  Beauty  Culture;  if  Ogden  is  your 
habitat,  the  Ogden  School  of  Beau- 
ty Culture  will  serve  you;  and  if 
you  call  Salt  Lake  City  home,  by 
all  means  try  the  Quish  School  of 
Beauty  Culture. 


Of  course,  you  will  wonder  what 
you  are  to  do  for  dinner  on  these 
days  when  you  want  to  feel  as  free 
as  the  air.  If  you  live  near  Salt 
Lake,  you  must  be  sure  to  attend 
the  cooking  schools  that  are  being 
conducted  by  Barbara  Badger  Bur- 
nett. The  next  schools  are  sched- 
uled monthly  as  follows:  for  Granite 
Stake,  Lincoln  Ward,  Thursday, 
April  13;  Bonneville,  Yale  Ward, 
Wednesday,  May  17;  Wells  Stake, 
Wells  Ward,  Thursday,   June   15. 

Admission  is  free  from  2 — 4  and 
from  7:30 — 9  on  these  days,  and 
valuable  information  is  given  by 
an   expert  home  economist. 

And  here's  a  suggested  menu 
that  once  tried  will  be  used  again 
and   again: 

For  Spring  Luncheons 
Tuna  Fish  and  Asparagus 

in  Bread  Cases 
Stuffed  Grapefruit  Salad 

Orange  Biscuit 

Zwieback  Cream  Pudding 

Cocoanut  Chocolate  Cookies 


G^fauS. 


will  be  THRIFTY,  DELICIOUS  and 
NOURISHING  meals  if  you  ask  your 
grocer  for  GLOBE  "A-l"  Macaroni, 
Spaghetti  and  Noodles!  Taste  the 
fine,  rich  flavor  of  these  100%  Semo- 
lina products — -made  in  spotless  sur- 
roundings, from  choice  DURUM 
wheat! 

SSS& 


The  plainest,  simplest  meal  takes  on  a  party 
touch  when  you  serve  lots  of  piping  hot,  fluffy 
Globe  "A-l"  biscuits!  And  they're  SO  easy 
to  make  in  a  jiffy  with  ready-mixed  Globe 
"A-l"  Biscuit  Flour!  Always  keep  a  pack- 
age handy  on  the  shelf  for  quick,  delicious 
biscuits  and  other  good  things! 

The  SHORT  WAY  To 
STRAWBERRY  SHORTCAKE 


Strawberries  are  coming  in — and 
your  men-folks  will  be  eager  for  a 
real  old-fashioned  strawberry  short- 
cake— with  a  rich  biscuit  crust  and 
plenty  of  luscious  crushed  berriesl 
So  just  follow  the  quick,  easy  recipe 
on  the  back  of  the  Globe  Biscuit  Flour 
package  for  the  grandest,  easiest 
shortcake  you  ever  made! 

GLOBE  Al 

BISCUIT  FLOUR 
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AGRICULTURE-A  FOUNDATION  OF  WELFARE 


(Continued  from  page  207) 

provide    access    to    good    soils,    or 
otherwise  supplement  this  lack. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  clearly  saw 
the  vital  importance  of  agriculture 
to  human  welfare.    He  said: 

Our  civilization  rests  at  bottom  on  the 
wholesomeness,  the  attractiveness,  and  the 
completeness,  as  well  as  the  prosperity,  of 
life  in  the  country.  .  .  .  Upon  the  de- 
velopment of  country  life  rests  ultimately 
our  ability,  by  methods  of  farming  requir- 
ing the  highest  intelligence  to  continue  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  hungry  nations;  to 
supply  the  city  with  fresh  blood,  clean 
bodies,  and  clear  brains  that  can  endure 
the  terrific  strain  of  modern  life;  we  need 
the  development  of  men  in  the  open  coun- 
try, who  will  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
the  stay  and  strength  of  the  nation.  (/?e- 
pQrt  of  the  Country  Life  Commission.) 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  said: 

I  believe  there  is  no  labor  on  earth  more 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  community 
or  more  honorable  than  the  labor  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  food  from  mother 
earth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  noble  occupa- 
tions. And  next  to  it  is  the  tending  of  the 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle.  This  is  another 
noble  occupation,  if  it  is  only  carried  on 
properly  and  righteously.  These  are  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  every  com- 
munity in  the  world.  When  the  farming 
community  is  prosperous,  when  the  Lord 
blesses  the  earth  and  makes  it  fruitful,  then 
the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  and  those 
who  follow  other  pursuits,  will  also  be 
prosperous. 

Health  and  Other  Benefits  of 
Agriculture 

'T'hose  who>  till  the  soil,  because  of 
their  opportunity  to  be  in  the  out- 
of-doors  and  to'  receive  the  benefits 
of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  good 
wholesome  work,  are  likely  to  have 
good  health.  Certainly,  the  medical 
bills  are  less  than  those  necessary  for 
people  subjected  to  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  the  industrial  world.  The 
regularity  of  habits  and  the  lack  of 
worry  all  promote  a  life  that  is  free 
from  nervous  diseases.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  the  average 
length  of  life  in  the  country  is  con- 
siderably above  that  in  the  city. 

Modern  agriculture  calls  for  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence.  Those 
who  must  succeed  must  think  in 
terms  of  the  modern  farm-manage- 
ment point  of  view.  The  best  farm- 
ers are  not  merely  cogs  in  a  machine, 
and  they  are  not  entirely  the  victims 
of  the  caprices  of  the  weather.  In 
scientifically  tilling  the  land,  in  keep- 
ing track  of  the  various  operations 
of  the  farm  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
less  profitable  phases,  and  in  watch- 
ing market  trends,  the  farmer  finds 
a  very  interesting  and  varied  occu- 
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pation.  In  spite  of  this,  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  agriculture  is 
that  too  many  of  our  brilliant  young 
men  are  leaving  the  farm  to  seek  for- 
tunes in  the  city  because  they  feel 
that  the  farm  does  not  offer  ade- 
quate opportunities.  Utah  alone 
lost  by  emigration  43,000  inhabit- 
ants in  the  decade  1920-1930.  Any 
community  that  wishes  to  maintain 
the  stability  of  its  agriculture,  should 
attempt  to  make  its  farming  suffi- 
ciently profitable  to  retain  these  cap- 
able young  men  on  the  farms. 

Former  Disadvantages  of 
Agriculture  Removed 

Tn  the  old  days  one  of  the  great 
trials  of  country  life  was  its  iso- 
lation. This  condition  no  longer 
holds.  With  the  rural  free  delivery 
of  mail,  with  the  automobile  and  a 
widespread  network  of  good  roads, 
with  the  telephone,  and  especially 
with  the  radio,  no  person  who  lives 
away  from  the  centers  needs  to  feel 
himself  out  of  touch  with  affairs.  It 
is  possible  to  keep  fully  abreast  of 
the  modern  world  and  to  be  bene- 
fited by  its  finest  culture. 

The  federal  government  and  the 
various  states  are  publishing  so  much 
information  of  use  to  the  farmer,  and 
there  is  so  much  advice  through  ex- 
perts that  can  be  had  free,  that  the 
farmer,  by  spending  practically  no 
money,  can  keep  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  any  specialty  of  agricul- 
ture. This  information  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  the  following:  mar- 
keting through  cooperation  and  ef- 
fective sales  organizations;  estab- 
lishing a  more  stable  type  of  farm- 
ing based  on  the  diversification  of 
mixed  farming  with  livestock:  co- 
ordinating of  industry  with  agricul- 
ture in  agricultural  industries;  and 
using  irrigation  water  carefully,  for 
water  is  the  basis  of  most  of  our 
western  agricultural  wealth. 

Cooperative  Enterprises 
Encouraged 

'T'he  recently  established  cooper- 
ative poultry  industry  has  in- 
creased the  prosperity  of  Utah  farm- 
ers and  those  of  surrounding  states. 
(See  The  Improvement  Era,  March, 
1939.)  It  now  brings  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  to  the  farmers  of  the 
intermountain  area  which  would  not 
have  come  to  us  if  the  industry  had 
not  been  established.  The  industry 
could  not  have  been  established 
without  cooperative  effort  in  which 


the  quality  of  the  commodity  had  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  competition 
on  eastern  markets.  Our  people, 
schooled  in  the  cooperative  settle- 
ment of  the  West,  are  well  suited  to 
this  type  of  cooperation,  on  the  one 
hand,  while  the  exacting  and  special 
requirements  of  the  market  offer  a 
problem  worthy  of  our  most  capable 
sons,  who  might  otherwise  leave  the 
state.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
such  specialties  which  await  devel- 
opment in  every  agricultural  sec- 
tion. These  may  help  to  stabilize 
farming  and  to  make  it  a  more  in- 
teresting occupation  for  capable 
young  people. 

Diversification  Important  in 
Agriculture 

HPhe  greatest  stability  in  agriculture 
calls  for  a  diversification  in  farm- 
ing. The  single  crop  system  is  not 
likely  to  be  permanently  profitable. 
It  is  subject  to  too  many  hazards  of 
climate  and  price  fluctuation.  With 
a  diversity  of  commodities,  however, 
the  change  of  price  of  one  crop  is  not 
disastrous.  Livestock  on  the  farm 
adds  a  stabilizing  influence.  With 
livestock  farming,  the  fertility  of  the 
land  is  preserved  and  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  the  coarser  and 
less  marketable  products  of  the  farm 
which  otherwise  might  not  be  sale- 
able. The  tending  of  the  stock  gives 
a  more  even  distribution  of  farm 
labor  than  can  be  obtained  on  farms 
where  no  stock  is  raised. 

The  little  country  of  Denmark  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  nation 
of  great  stability  because  of  the  in- 
troduction of  dairying  and  similar 
stock  enterprises  on  the  farm.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  most  secure  nations 
of  the  world.  Denmark  has  shown 
all  the  other  nations  some  of  the 
benefits  of  livestock  production,  com- 
bined with  a  strict  maintenance  of 
the  quality  of  the  products,  which 
are  marketed  through  an  able  and 
effective  cooperative  marketing  or- 
ganization. 

New  Crops  and  New  Industries 

T^he  agricultural  committees  of  the 
Church  Welfare  program  are 
particularly  anxious  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  and 
the  promotion  of  more  profitable 
methods  in  existing  industries.  The 
introduction  of  a  new  crop,  or  pro- 
motion of  a  new  factory  which  util- 
izes agricultural  commodities  often 
(Continued  on  page  245) 
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ALVIN  Cheyne,  a  farm  boy  born  and  raised,  was  made  ready  for  big 
±\.  responsibility  young  by  4-H  Club  work.  Just  turned  12  he  raised  a 
registered  Hereford  heifer  and  entered  it  in  the  County  Fair. 

"My  next  two  4-H  years  I  did  Handicraft  work  —  then  went  back  to 
cattle,"  Alvin  told  me.  "At  the  first  Klamath  County  Junior  Livestock 
and  Baby  Beef  Show,  in  1936,  I  entered  a  Shorthorn  and  an  Aberdeen 
Angus.  They  placed  first  and  third,  showed  me  a  nice  premium. 

"At  the  1937  Show  a  Shorthorn  which  cost  me  $55  to  raise  placed 
first  in  his  class. When  Safeway  bid  him  in  at  23$  a  pound  I  cleared  $139.81. 
Safeway  also  took  my  Angus,  which  got  a  third,  at  19$  a  pound.  And  an- 
other entry  of  mine,  a  Hereford  that  placed  fifth,  brought  a  good  premium. 

"In  San  Francisco  where  I  attended  the  last  Junior  Interstate  Show, 
I  noticed  Safeway  bought  heavily.  [Note:  179  animals— 27%  of  the  gross 
cattle  sales,  21%  of  the  lamb  sales.]  And  in  both  '36  and  '37  Safeway  was 
the  largest  purchaser  at  our  Klamath  Falls  Junior  Livestock  Show.  In  '37, 
for  instance,  38%  of  the  gross  cattle  sales  were  made  to  Safeway. 

"Of  course,  the  Safeway  people  are  good  friends  to  us  farmers  in  more 
ways  than  one.  I  know  they  move  food  more  directly.  Mother's  records 
prove  how  that  benefits  us.  Safeway  pays  the  market  price  or  more  for 
everything  we  sell  them — and  also  saves  us  money  at  the  store." 

The  Safeway  Farm  Reporter 


Mrs.  Cheyne  is  proud  of  the  way 
her  son,  Alvin,  has  taken  hold  of 
the  ranch.  Herself  a  capable 
manager,  she  told  me — "Safeway 
takes  some  of  our  apples,  straw- 
berries, potatoes,  eggs  and  other 
things.  Always  they  insist  on 
quality  and  pay  the  market  price 


or  more  to  get  it' 
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CONCERNING  REPORTS 

\k7z  commend  to  the  attention  of  all 
*  "  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
making  of  reports  the  following  article 
on  The  Need  and  Value  of  Reports, 
written  by  Elder  Stephen  L  Richards. 
He  writes  from  the  abundance  of  his 
experience  and  therefore  writes  con- 
vincingly, as  he  usually  does. 

The  Need  and  Value  of  Reports 

Reports  are  indispensable  to  any  or- 
ganized movement.  They  determine 
the  direction  and  rate  of  progress — 
in  other  words,  where  we  are  going  and 
how  fast.  Accurate  accounting  and 
reports  are  fundamental  to  all  business 
success  and  the  bigger  the  business,  the 
more  necessary  and  comprehensive 
must  be  the  reports. 

The  Priesthood  of  the  Church,  with 
all  its  quorums  and  activities,  is  a  big 
business.  Its  organization  "heads  up" 
in  the  General  Authorities  of  the 
Church.  In  the  last  analysis,  they  are 
responsible  for  its  program  and  its  pro- 
gress. There  is  no  way  in  which  the 
leaders  can  accurately  estimate  either 
the  value  of  the  programs  or  the  rate  of 
progress  except  through  the  medium  of 
reliable  reports.  All  intermediate  of- 
ficers— stake  presidents,  bishops,  quo- 
rum presidents — are  likewise  dependent 
upon  reports  for  an  intelligent  con- 
ception of  the  status  of  the  quorums  and 
their  members.  It  is  as  futile  to  maintain 
an  efficient  administration  of  quorums 
without  accurate  reports  as  it  is  for  any 
business  organization  to  conduct  its 
affairs  without  proper  accounting. 

Now,  since  the  business  of  quorums 
is  to  conserve  the  individual  welfare 
of  their  members  and  promote  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  Church,  the  reports 
provided  must  cover  these  two  major 
aspects.  One  set  of  questions  must 
relate  to  the  items  which  measure  per- 
sonal welfare,  such  as  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  payment  of  tithes  and  offer- 
ings, participation  in  meetings  and 
Church  service,  health  and  financial 
status,  and  knowledge  of  and  disposi- 
tion toward  God's  work.  The  other 
set  of  questions  will  be  calculated  to 
measure  the  contribution  of  quorums 
and  their  members  to  Church  service  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  They  would  include  such  items 
as  project  work  to  give  temporal  as- 
sistance, temple  work,  ward  teaching, 
missionary  work,  and  auxiliary  service. 
Thus  information  is  acquired  as  to 
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what  the  quorum  does  for  its  members 
and  what  it  does  for  the  Church. 

Such  reports  are  invaluable  to  quo- 
rum presidents.  In  fact,  they  furnish 
the  outline  of  quorum  procedure.  The 
quorum  presidencies  who  utilize  the 
reports  as  the  basis  of  discussion  in  their 
council  meetings  and  in  the  planning  of 
their  work  will  discover  that  their  pro- 
grams will  always  have  a  pointed  and 
definite  objective.  The  reports  may 
also  be  used  by  quorum  presidencies 
in  their  visitation  to  quorum  members. 
The  questions  set  forth  in  the  reports 
will  furnish  a  comprehensive  and  yet 
particularized  basis  for  interviewing 
all  quorum  members  and  they  will  also 
furnish  a  very  desirable  approach  to 
these  members,  especially  to  those  who 
are  inactive  and  indifferent.  When 
quorum  members  come  to  realize  that 
reports  are  systematically  rendered  as 
to  the  personal  status  of  the  members, 
they  are  very  apt  to  take  far  keener 
interest  in  the  items  that  make  up  the 
report.  They  will  thus  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  report  system,  which, 
after  all,  is  its  final  goal. 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  TO 
FOLLOW 

At  the  recent  North  Idaho  Falls 
"^  Conference  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive numbers  was  rendered  by  a 
chorus  consisting  of  Priesthood  mem- 
bers and  their  wives.  These  brethren 
and  sisters  fought  their  way  through 
the  snow  for  fifty  miles  from  Hamer 
Branch  to  Idaho  Falls  where  the  con- 
ference was  held. 

When  the  Priesthood  bearers  and 
their  wives  unitedly  support  the  Priest- 
hood program,  the  cause  of  the  Priest- 
hood will  prosper.  It  would  be  well 
for  other  Priesthood  quorums  to  find 
similar  activities  in  which  the  Priest- 
hood and  their  wives  may  unite. 


PRIESTHOOD  CONFERENCE,  BIG  HORN  STAKE, 
COWLEY,  WYOMING,  FEBRUARY  12,  1939,  ATTEND- 
ANCE AT  WHICH,  STAKE  MEMBERSHIP  CONSIDER- 
ED, WAS  ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  RECORDS  IN  THE 
CHURCH. 


ANTI-LIQUOR-TOBACCO 
COLUMN 


WHO  SAYS  NAY? 

Pan  the  first  objective  of  the  campaign 
be  reached — a  copy  of  each  book- 
let in  every  home? 

Pioneer  Stake  with  2,157  families  re- 
plies with  an  emphatic  Yes.  Last  June 
there  was  delivered  to  the  stake  chair- 
man, a  modest  but  dependable,  energetic 
man,  10%  as  many  copies  of  "Alcohol 
Talks  to  Youth"  as  there  were  people 
of  record  in  his  stake.  These  were  dis- 
tributed and  paid  for. 

When  the  order  blank  of  January 
18  was  received,  it  was  soon  filled  in 
and  returned,  asking,  among  other 
things,  that  1,500  additional  copies  of 
the  alcohol  booklet  be  sent.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  Pioneer  Stake  will 
reach  the  objective  before  the  end  of 
spring.  Pioneer  is  one  of  the  poorest 
stakes,  financially,  per  capita,  but  one 
of  the  richest  spiritually  in  the  Church. 

There  are  similar  indications  in 
many  other  stakes  at  the  time  this  is 
written  (March  6th).  Yes,  it  can  be 
done.  Organization,  system,  energy, 
and  cooperation  will  readily  turn  the 
trick.    There  is  none  who  says  nay. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IS  ON! 

'"Phere  come  from  the  field  many  re- 
ports of  great  interest  being  aroused 
in  the  campaign  to  acquaint  our  people 
with  the  reasons  why  liquor  and  to- 
bacco are  not  good  for  man. 

We  are  living  in  a  questioning  age. 
The  youth  particularly  ask,  why?  This 
attitude  of  mind  is  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped in  all  their  schools.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  make  it 
important  for  a  copy  of  each  of  the 
three  booklets  to  be  in  every  home — 
an  objective  of  our  campaign. 

Knowing  the  contents  of  these  book- 
lets will  enable  every  parent  and  every 
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believer  in  the  Word  of  Wisdom  to 
give  intelligent  answers  to  every  ques- 
tioner. Thus  the  membership  of  the 
entire  Church  will  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  admiration  of  non- 
members.  Can  anyone  foresee  the  ex- 
tent of  the  beneficent  influence  for 
temperance  this  wide-spread  knowledge 
will  have? 

Let  us  be  "warned  and  forewarned" 
of  "evils  and  designs"  which  certainly 
"exist  in  the  hearts  of  conspiring  men." 

LIQUOR  CONTROL  IN  FILL- 
MORE CITY,  UTAH 

"\T7e  are  informed  by  Mayor  James  A. 
*  *  Kelley  of  Fillmore  that  the  State 
Liquor  Store  of  that  city  is  closed  at 
7  p.  m.  each  day  and  is  not  open  on 
Sunday.  This  was  arranged  by  request 
of  the  City  Council  with  the  State 
Liquor  Board. 

No  person  is  allowed  in  the  street 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
The  law  prohibiting  bootlegging  or  the 
gift  or  sale  of  liquor  to  any  person, 
adult  or  youth,  is  strictly  enforced. 
Permits  for  the  purchase  of  liquor  have 
been  taken  from  persons,  including: 

1.  Those  who  drink  to  excess. 

2.  Those  whose  drinking  is  considered 
dangerous  to  the  public,  such  as  driving 
when  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

3.  Those  whose  drinking  deprives  the 
family  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

4.  Those  who  buy  or  furnish  liquor  to 
another  person. 

5.  Those  who  allow  another  person  to 
use  his  or  her  permit. 

Some  twenty-nine  permits  have  been 
cancelled  in  Fillmore  City  for  the  above 
reasons. 

He  reports  excellent  support  and  co- 
operation from  the  Liquor  Control 
Board,  and  the  local  enforcement  of- 
ficers, Verne  Fairbanks  and  Ruland 
Pendleton. 

These  officers  may  know  monthly 
all  persons  with  permits  who  buy  in 
such  quantities  as  indicate  they  pur- 
chase in  excess  of  personal  use. 

LIQUOR  AND  TOBACCO  IN 
STUDENT  SOCIAL  GROUPS 

Tt  is  common  rumor  that  many  college 
social  groups,  particularly  fraternities 
and  sororities,  are  given  to  indulgence 
in  cigarettes  and  liquor.  A  recent  story 
that  came  to  our  ears  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  mother  learned  that  nearly  all  the 
girls  in  the  sorority  of  which  her  daugh- 
ter was  a  member  indulged  in  smoking. 
The  reason  commonly  given  for  this  in- 
dulgence was  that  "the  other  girls 
smoke." 

Most  young  people,  like  others,  pre- 
fer to  be  in,  rather  than  out  of,  style. 
But  where  morals  and  character  are  in- 
volved, no  right-thinking  Latter-day 
Saint  will  compromise  with  evil.  This 
cannot  be  done  with  profit,  false  views 
to  the  contrary  notwithstan diner. 

How  would  it  do  for  L.  D.  S.  moth- 
ers, patrons  of  colleges  having  social 


groups  that  tamper  with  liquor  and  to- 
bacco, to  organize  a  boycott  against 
such  groups?  Certainly  the  so-called 
advantages  of  membership  in  such 
groups  can  never  compensate  an  L.  D. 
S.  boy  or  girl  for  the  losses  suffered  by 
learning  in  them  to  indulge  in  the  use 
of  liquor  and  tobacco.  Moral  and  spir- 
itual integrity  are  gems  incomparably 
more  valuable  than  membership  in  any 
social  group.  Do  not  L.  D.  S.  parents 
take  this  view?  What  are  they  doing 
about  it? 

(Read    also    "Tobacco    and    Good 
Manners,"  page  212.) 


QUORUM  PROJECTS 


Juarez  Reports  Project 

During  a  recent  Conference  in  Juarez 
Stake  a  very  worthy  and  commendable 
Priesthood  quorum  project  was  re- 
ported. It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
High  Priests'  quorum  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses incurred  by  its  indigent  mem- 
bers as  a  result  of  sickness  or  death  and 
burial.  The  report  of  this  conference 
stated  that  the  expenses,  amounting  to 
several  hundred  dollars,  had  been  paid 
by  the  quorum  in  connection  with  the 
recent  death  and  burial  of  one  of  its 
members. 

The  Southern  California 
Welfare  Center 

In  Southern  California  Priesthood 
quorums  are  cooperating  with  Church 
Welfare  leadership  to  inaugurate  and 
develop    worthwhile    projects.       One 


such  project,  now  well  under  way,  is 
the  Welfare  Center  at  Los  Angeles  that 
is  directed  by  the  Pasadena  and  Holly- 
wood Stakes,  but  which  is  being  sup- 
ported and  sustained  by  the  three  other 
stakes  of  the  Southern  California  re- 
gion— Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  and 
San  Bernardino. 

In  many  ways  the  Welfare  Center 
is  similar  to  the  Deseret  Industries  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  now  well  estab- 
lished in  a  new  location  at  1 1 6  Lewellyn 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Members  of  the 
Church  in  the  five  Southern  California 
Stakes  and  their  friends  are  making 
regular  contributions  of  good  used 
clothing,  shoes,  furniture,  radios,  and 
other  things.  These  articles  are  recon- 
ditioned and  made  over  into  attractive, 
usable  articles,  and  are  distributed  upon 
bishops'  orders  to  those  in  need  or  are 
sold  to  the  public.  This  Welfare  center 
recently  made  a  large  shipment  of  cloth- 
ing and  shoes  to  the  General  Committee 
in  Salt  Lake  for  distribution  to  wards 
and  stakes  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 

When  one  visits  this  Welfare 
Center  he  is  impressed  with  •  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  management,  the  good 
spirit  that  prevails  among  the  workers, 
and  the  order  and  system  with  which 
the  commodities  are  handled.  Among 
other  departments  operated  are  shoe 
rebuilding  and  repairing;  clothes  re- 
pairing, remodeling  and  pressing;  a 
radio  shop  and  a  furniture  renovating 
division;  and  sewing  center. 

The  machinery  in  the  shoe  depart- 
ment is  modern  and  was  supplied  by 
a  Priesthood  quorum  as  a  project.  Sev- 
eral hundred  pair  of  shoes  have  been 
rebuilt  and  distributed;  more  hundreds 
of  pairs  are  ready  for  use  and  there  is 
(Continued  on  page  232) 


MONTHLY  REPORT  OF  THE  L.  D.  S.  STAKE  MISSIONS 

Made  by   The  First  Council  of  the  Seventy  to   The  Council   of  the   Twelve  Apostles 

For  the  month  of  January,  1939 

MISSIONARY   ACTIVITIES                                           Jan.  Jan. 

1939  1938 

1.  Number  of  times  out  doing  missionary  work 9,313  8,908 

2.  Hours  spent  in   missionary  work  - „ 21,816  25,779 

3.  Number  of  homes  entered  for  the  first   time 9,669  19,298 

4.  Number  of  invitations  to  return   7,809  8,782 

5.  Number   of   revisits    5,634  5,551 

6.  Number   of   gospel   conversations   16,775  19,321 

7.  Number   of  standard    Church  works   distributed:  Loaned  Sold 

Copies  of  the  Bible 57  15 

Copies  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  204  169 

Copies  of  the   Doctrine   and   Covenants 46  28 

Copies  of  the  Pearl   of  Great  Price 23  31 

TOTAL   (loaned   and  sold)    571  960 

8.  Number  of  other  books   distributed  _ 576  580 

9.  Number  oF  tracts  and  pamphlets  distributed 24,913  19,678 

10.  Number  of  hall   meetings  held  by  missionaries _ 310  322 

11.  Number  of  cottage  meetings  held  by  missionaries „ 684  1,022 

12.  Number  of  missionaries  who  attended  cottage  and  hall  meetings 2,510  3,477 

13.  Number  of  investigators  present  at  cottage  and  hall  meetings 3,069  3,375 

14.  Number  of  baptisms  as   a  result  of  missionary  work: 

(1)  Of   people    over    15  years  of   age 68 

(2)  Of  people  under  15  years  of  age: 

a.  Both   of   whose    parents    are    members 48 

b.  Others  under  15  years  of  age 34 

TOTAL  .'. 1 50  1 26 

!5.   Number  of  inactive  members  of  the  Church  brought  into  activity  through  stake  missionary 

service  during  the  month  477  695 

Number  of  stakes  in  the  Church  126  121 

Number  of   stake  missions  organized  123  117 

MISSIONARIES 

Number  of   stakes   reporting   105  104 

Number    of    districts    388  384 

Elders    275  278 

Seventies     1,280  1,275 

Hiqh  Priests  272  296 

Women 360  290 

TOTAL 2,238  2.139 
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(Continued  from  page  231) 
a  supply  of  shoes  to  be  worked  on  that 
will  keep  the  department  busy  for  many 
months  to  come. 

The  clothes  pressing  machine  is  a 
recent  model  and  the  operator,  who  has 
been  taken  from  relief  and  furnished 
permanent  employment,  does  excellent 
work. 

The  sewing  center,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  expert,  is  supervised  by  the 
Relief  Society  officers  of  the  Pasadena 
and  Hollywood  Stakes,  who  are  en- 
couraged and  assisted  by  the  Relief 
Society  officers  of  the  other  stakes  of 
the  region.  These  sisters  are  enthusi- 
astic about  their  work,  and  are  doing 
it  in  the  same  excellent  manner  that  has 
characterized  the  Relief  Society  in  all 
its  operations  from  the  beginning. 

The  radio  department  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  The  mechanic  in 
charge,  who  has  also  been  taken  from 
relief  and  given  full-time  employment, 
is  versatile  in  accomplishment.  He  not 
only  supplies  the  center  with  fine  re- 
conditioned radios,  but  he  is  also  adept 
in  repairing  clocks,  watches,  and  other 
similar  things. 

The  project  is  self-sustaining.  It  has 
helped  a  number  of  our  brethren  and 
sisters  by  giving  them  steady  work.  It 
has  eliminated  from  their  fives  the 
"curse  of  idleness  and  the  evils  of  the 
dole." 

Portland  Stake  Reports 

Another  stake  removed  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Church  that  is 
"doing  things  and  going  places"  is  the 
Portland  Stake.  This  stake,  also, 
through  the  help  of  Priesthood  quo- 
rums and  the  cooperation  of  the  Relief 
Society,  following  the  leadership  of 
President  M.  L.  Bean  and  his  associ- 
ates, has  opened  a  storehouse  and  wel- 
fare center.  The  Portland  Bishops' 
Storehouse  is  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  attractive  in  the  Church.  In  the 
Welfare  center,  which  occupies  a  part 
of  the  storehouse  building,  the  Relief 
Society  has  set  up  a  sewing  center  and 
is  doing  work  equally  as  good  as  that 
in  other  locations.  Their  work  is  done 
almost  entirely  by  and  for  those  who 
are  in  need. 

The  furniture  repair  department  is 
getting  under  way  and  will  soon  rival 
those  of  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake,  and 
Ogden. 

Portland  has  also  launched  a  project 
to  manufacture  box  material.  This 
project  is  under  the  direction  of  Pres- 
ident Elmer  I.  Stoddard  and  is  furnish- 
ing regular  employment  to  a  number  of 
our  brethren. 

WORD  OF  WISDOM  COURSE 
PRAISED  FOR  TANGIBLE 
RESULTS 

A  letter  from  Carbon  County  has 
*^*  been  received  expressing  the  grati- 
tude of  one  family  for  the  tangible  re- 
sults derived  from  the  study  and  ob- 
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servance    of   the    Word    of   Wisdom 
course  of  study: 

Price,  Utah, 

January  31,  1939 
We  have  just  completed  our  Priesthood 
course  of  study  for  the  past  year  with 
your  splendid  book,  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
as  our  text.  I  feel  at  this  time  that  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  for  your  splendid 
work  would  be  in  order. 

My  family  and  I  have  refrained  from 
the  use  of  liquor,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee, 
and  we  considered  ourselves  strict  observ- 
ers of  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  but  since 
your  book  came  into  our  hands  it  has  quite 
revolutionized  our  home.  It  found  us  eating 
white  bread  and  peeling  a  large  part  of 
our  potatoes  away  and  seldom  eating  cit- 
rus fruits  and  green  vegetables.  Now  we 
have  adopted  your  recommended  diet  al- 
most 100  per  cent.  We  feel  confident  that 
we  observe  marked  improvement,  for  we 
have  all  been  exceptionally  well  since  tak- 
ing up  this  practice.  During  the  winter  a 
year  ago,  Mrs.  Johnson  had  serious  neu- 


ritis pains  in  her  neck  and  extending  down 
her  arm,  and  she  was  obliged  to  spend 
many  hours  with  hot  packs  in  an  attempt 
to  ease  the  pain.  This  last  winter  she  has 
not  had  even  the  slightest  touch  of  any 
such  trouble.  A  year  ago  we  used  several 
bottles  of  mineral  oil.  Last  October  I 
bought  a  bottle  of  mineral  oil  for  the  fam- 
ily medicine  chest  and  observed  that  not 
more  than  one  inch  from  the  top  has  been 
used  to  date. 

I  think  of  the  various  courses  which  I 
studied  in  high  school  and  college  and  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  of  them  has  influenced 
my  life  as  your  work  has.  I  am  sure,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  it  has  had  like  influence 
upon  other  members  of  my  Priesthood 
class. 

I  know  how  very  much  work,  careful 
thought,  and  study  it  has  required  on  your 
part  to  give  us  this  outstanding  work,  and 
so  again  I  thank  you  for  it  and  assure 
you  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  same. 
Hoping  to  always  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thos.  J.  Johnson 


Melchizedek  Priesthood  Outline  of  Study  for  April,  1939 

Text:     Priesthood  and  Church  Welfare. 
See  also  Historical  Readings  and  Supplementary  References 


LESSON  X 

Distribution  of  Wealth  and  Income 
(Chapter  10) 

I.  Desirable  features  of  the  capitalistic 
system 

a.  Efficiency  in  the  creation  of  wealth 

b.  High  degree  of  specialization 

c.  Encouragement    of    individual    in- 
itiative 

II.  Undesirable  features  of  the  capitalistic 
system 

a.  Founded  on  profit  motive 

b.  Great  inequalities  of  ownership  and 
income 

c.  Unemployment 

d.  Extreme     poverty     among     lower 
classes 

III.  How  can  desirable  features  of  the 
system  be  retained,  and  yet  a  greater 
equality  in  distribution  of  its  products 
be  achieved? 

a.  Equal  division  of  wealth  among  all 
people  is  no  solution 

b.  A  better  plan:  progressive  taxation 
based  on  ability  to  pay 

1.  A  program  to  continue  social- 
ization of  service  institutions 

2.  Toward  a  wider  diffusion  of 
benefits 

c.  Economic   responsibility   according 
to  ability 

1.  Law  of  Consecration  and  Stew- 
ardship (See  Historical  Read- 
ings, No.  1) 

2.  Opportunity  for  leadership  (See 
Historical  Readings,  Nos.  2,  3, 

4) 

3.  Greater  economic  security 

IV.  Benefits  other  than  cash  income 

V.  Ultimate  elimination  of  inheritance 
and  estates 

LESSON  XI 

The  Power  of  Self-help  (Chapter  11) 

I.  We  are  inclined  to  shift  responsibility 

II.  We  are  inclined  to  rationalize  our 
actions,  and  to  defend  ourselves 
through  self-justification 

III.  We  are  looking  more  and  more  to  the 


government    to    help    us     (See    His- 
torical Readings,  Nos.  2,  5) 
IV.  Our  industrial  society  makes  us   de- 
pendent upon  each  other 

a.  Specialization  and  the  division  of 
labor 

b.  Little  allowance  for  future  reverses 

c.  No  alternative  occupation 

V.  How  to  obtain  added  security  on  the 
farm 

a.  Side-line  enterprises  ( See  Historical 
Readings,  No.  6) 

b.  Improved  quality  of  products 

c.  More  efficient  organization 

d.  Expansion 

VI.  The  problem  of  added  security  in  the 
city 

a.  Odd  jobs  for  the  children 

b.  Making  the  home  serve  for  board- 
ers, renters 

c.  Careful  study  of  individual  situation 
and  examination  of  own  talents  and 
possibilities  (See  Historical  Read- 
ings, Nos.  7,  8,  9) 

d.  Skill  in  an  avocation  (See  His- 
torical Readings,  No.  10) 

LESSON  XII 

The  Need  of  Opportunity  (Chapter  12) 

I.  The  difference  between  the  job  with 
a  future  and  the  "blind  alley"  job 

a.  The  pressure  of  circumstance 

b.  The  tragedy  of  capable  people 
wasting  their  best  efforts. 

c.  We  must  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween "the  land  of  promise"  and 
the  "land  of  desolation  " 

II.  An  important  function  of  the  Welfare 
Plan  to  help  the  "marooned"  to 
"greener  pastures"  (See  Historical 
Readings,  No.  1 1 ) 

III.  How  the  quorum  can  improve  oppor- 
tunities of  fellow  members 

a.  Obtain  favorable  environment  for 
every  member  and  his  family 

b.  Achieve  improved  morale  through 
improved  economic  welfare  (See 
Historical  Readings,  No.  12) 

c.  Point  the  way  to  less  alert  members 
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IV.  Recognizing  opportunities  when   they 
come 

a.  Preparation  through  education 

b.  Change  of  locale 

c.  The  factors  of  health,  social  stan- 
dards, religious  opportunities  to  be 
considered  as  well  as  material  re- 
turns 

d.  A  guiding  principle:  greater  secur- 
ity better  than  promise  of  high 
earnings  (See  Historical  Read- 
ings, No.   13) 

V.  Youth  and  their  future 

a.  Economic  opportunity  at  home 
meagre 

b.  Detriment  to  self  and  home  com- 
munity when  forced  to  seek  else- 
where 

c.  Program  to  assist  youth  must  be  a 
comprehensive  one 

1.  Must  include  social  and  spiritual 
development 

2.  Training  and  guidance 


HISTORICAL  READINGS 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REFER- 
ENCES FOR  PRIESTHOOD 
AND  CHURCH  WELFARE 
LESSONS 

1.  Were  we  to  call  for  teams  to  go 
back  to  Jackson  County,  five  thousand 
would  be  on  hand.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  until  the  people  are  better 
organized  in  a  temporal  point  of  view, 
that  all  their  temporal  actions  may 
point  to  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  when  no  man  will  say  that  aught 
he  possesses  is  his  own,  but  holds  it 
only  for  the  interest  and  good  of  the 
whole  community  of  the  Saints,  (Jour- 
nal of  Discourses  10:228.) 

2.  I  build  walls,  dig  ditches,  make 
bridges,  and  do  a  great  amount  and 
variety  of  labor  that  is  of  but  little 
consequence,  only  to  provide  ways  and 
means  for  sustaining  and  preserving  the 
destitute.  I  annually  expend  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  almost  solely 
to  furnish  employment  to  those  in  want 
of  labor.  Why?  I  have  potatoes,  flour, 
beef,  and  other  articles  of  food,  which 
I  wish  my  brethren  to  have;  and  it  is 
better  for  them  to  labor  for  those  ar- 
ticles, so  far  as  they  are  able  to  have 
opportunity,  than  to  have  them  given  to 
them.  They  work,  and  I  deal  out  pro- 
visions, often  when  the  work  does  not 
profit  me.  ( Brigham  Young,  Journal  of 
Discourses  8:11.) 

3.  I  like  to  see  men  get  rich  by  their 
industry,  prudence,  management,  and 
economy,  and  then  devote  it  to  the 
building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  the  earth,  and  ...  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  our  rich  brethren  are  doing 
well.  ( Brigham  Young,  Journal  of  Dis- 
courses 11:115.) 

4.  If  we  have  not  capital  ourselves, 
there  are  plenty  of  honorable  men  whom 
our  brethren  can  enter  into  partner- 
ship with,  who  would  furnish  and  assist 
them  whenever  they  should  receive  an 
intimation  to  that  effect.  (Brigham 
Young,  Journal  of  Discourses  11 : 1 39. ) 

5.  Let  the  rich  Saints  gather  up  the 


poor,  and  help  them  home;  and  let  the 
poor  give  their  obligations  to  repay 
the  same  as  soon  as  their  arrival  at 
home  and  they  have  means;  and  let  them 
help  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability,  and  not  be  dependent  on  the 
rich.  (From  the  8th  General  Epistle 
from  the  First  Presidency,  April  7, 
1851,  Millennial  Star  15:114.) 

6.  Let  this  people  go  together  and 
be  together,  and  let  the  women  say 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  flax,  and  such 
a  thing  as  a  wheel  with  which  to  spin 
it.  That  makes  me  think  of  a  young 
Boston  lady  on  a  visit  to  the  country. 
She  did  not  wish  it  known  that  she 
was  at  all  countryfied,  but  wanted  to 
appear  quite  delicate,  and  upon  seeing 
a  flock  of  geese,  "O  dear  me,"  said  she, 
"what  are  those,  geese?"  Some  of  our 
women  are  inclined  to  say,  "What  do 
you  mean  by  a  spinning  wheel?  What 
do  you  mean  by  a  loom?"  Such  are 
female  loafers,  who  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  idleness,  and  buy  starch  in  the 
stores  instead  of  making  it.  (Brigham 
Young,  Journal  of  Discourses  7:46.) 

7.  We  want  men  to  labor  in  every 
mechanical  pursuit  that  they  can;  for  I 
believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  have  to  depend  upon  our  own 
sources;  and  I  pray  the  Lord  so  to  hedge 
up  the  way  and  shut  down  the  gate, 
that  we  may  be  compelled  to  depend 
upon  our  own  manufacturing  for  the 
comforts  of  life.  (Brigham  Young, 
Journal  of  Discourses  7:67.) 

8.  Brother  Wells  has  established  a 
nail  machinery,  and  God  has  blessed 
him  in  the  operation.  He  has  intro- 
duced the  nails  into  market,  and  he  is 
now  making  them  by  the  ton,  and  has 
put  them  at  twenty-five  dollars  per 
hundred.  ( Brigham  Young,  Journal  of 
Discourses  9 :  28. ) 

9.  To  the  ladies  of  the  Relief  So- 
cieties: These  organizations  had  ac- 
complished a  good  work  in  relieving 
and  sustaining  the  poor,  and  it  was 
desirous  that  their  labors  should  be 
increased.  There  was  an  excellent 
paper  mill  here,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
Societies  might  cooperate  in  seeing  that 
the  rags  throughout  the  Territory  were 
not  destroyed,  but  husbanded,  that 
they  might  be  used  for  the  making  of 
paper.  He  also  wished  the  ladies  to 
learn  typesetting  .  .  .  Ladies  could  do 
the  light  work,  while  men  should  do 
the  laborious  work.  .  .  .  (From  a  re- 
port of  President  Brigham  Young's 
remarks,  April  6,  1873,  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. ) 

10.  Furnish  the  sisters  with  needles 
and  thread  to  work  at  sewing,  and  find 
something  for  them  to  do.  Take  those 
little  girls  who  have  been  coming  to 
the  Tithing  Office,  and  have  them 
taught  to  knit  edging,  and  tidies,  and 
other  kinds  of  knitting,  and  make  lace, 
and  swell  the  products  of  their  labor. 
Those  little  girls  have  nimble  fingers, 
and  it  will  only  take  a  little  capital  to 
start  them  at  such  kinds  of  work.  Where 
you  have  brethren  who  are  not  strong 


enough  to  saw  and  split  wood,  or  do 
some  kind  of  out-door  labor,  agree 
with  some  chairmakers  to  have  his 
chairs  bottomed,  and  get  rushes,  and 
set  the  brethren  to  bottoming  the  chairs. 
If  you  cannot  get  that  for  them  to  do, 
procure  some  flags  or  rushes,  and  let 
them  make  foot-mats  and  sell  them, 
but  do  not  ask  too  high  a  price  for 
them;  do  not  ask  a  dollar  or  two  dollars 
each  for  them,  for  one  can  be  made  in 
an  hour  or  two.  And  if  the  market 
should  get  stocked  with  them,  get  some 
willows  and  have  willow  baskets  made, 
and  you  can  scarcely  stock  the  market 
with  them,  for  they  wear  out  almost 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  made.  In  the 
spring  have  these  brethren  sow  some 
broom-corn,  .  .  .  they  will  enjoy  work- 
ing a  little  out  of  doors  in  the  nice 
spring  weather,  .  .  .  and  then  in  the 
fall  they  can  make  brooms  with  the 
corn.  By  pursuing  this  course  a  bishop 
will  soon  be  able  to  say:  "I  have  ac- 
complished a  good  work;  the  brethren 
and  sisters  whom  I  had  to  help  are 
now  in  a  condition  to  help  themselves." 
(Brigham  Young,  from  a  sermon  de- 
livered in  the  Old  Tabernacle,  Decem- 
ber 8,    1867.) 

11.  We  have  gathered  thousands 
from  many  nations.  By  the  aid  of  the 
Almighty  we  have  raised  them  out  of 
penury  and  miserable  dependence  and 
have  taught  them  how  to  become 
wealthy  in  possession,  useful  to  them- 
selves and  their  neighbors,  good  citi- 
zens, and  I  trust,  faithful  Saints.  ( Brig- 
ham Young,  Journal  of  Discourses  12: 
195.) 

12.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
the  immigrants  who  annually  flock  to 
the  shores  of  America,  though  not  of 
the  wealthy  classes,  have  means  where- 
with to  come  and  subsist  until  they 
find  channels  of  profitable  occupation. 
But  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  is 
designed  to  deliver  the  honest  poor, 
the  pauper,  if  you  please,  from  the 
thraldom  of  ages,  from  localities 
where  poverty  is  a  crime  and  beg- 
gary an  offence  against  the  law, 
where  every  avenue  to  rise  in  the  scale 
of  being  to  any  degree  of  respectable 
joyous  existence  is  forever  closed,  and 
place  them  in  a  land  where  honest 
labor  and  industry  meet  a  suitable  re- 
ward, where  the  higher  walks  of  life 
are  open  to  the  humblest  and  poorest, 
and  where  they  can  lay  a  foundation 
for  indissolubly  uniting  themselves  and 
their  children  in  the  progressive  scale 
of  human  existence.  (From  the  13th 
General  Epistle  of  the  First  Presidency, 
October  29,  1855,  Millennial  Star,  18: 
51.) 

13.  Cash  is  scarce,  though  more 
plentiful  than  it  was,  and  will  continue 
to  improve  as  domestic  manufactures 
improve.  We  dig  no  gold  or  silver,  but 
depend  on  our  friends  to  dig  and  bring 
to  us,  while  we  are  digging  after  richer 
treasures.  (From  8th  General  Epistle 
from  the  First  Presidency,  April  7, 
1851,  Millennial  Star,  15:114.) 
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USE  OF  PRIESTS'  AND 
TEACHERS*  MANUALS  FOR 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  1939 

'T'he  regular  edition  of  manuals  for 
Priests'  and  Teachers'  quorums  for 
1939  has  been  exhausted.  The  sub- 
ject matter  and  general  material  in  the 
manuals  for  1 937  are  identical  with  that 
of  the  1939  edition.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  the  1937  manuals 
for  Priests'  and  Teachers'  quorums  be 
used,  making  such  minor  adjustment  of 
dates  and  programs  as  are  necessary. 
Fortunately  the  lessons  are  the  same 
and  the  schedule  of  procedure  also. 
Future  orders  during  this  year  for 
Priests'  and  Teachers'  manuals  will, 
therefore,  be  filled  with  the  1937  edi- 
tion, with  the  suggestion  that  quorum 
supervisors  make  such  minor  adjust- 
ments as  are  necessary. 

The  principal  change  is  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  anni- 
versary celebrations.  The  recom- 
mendations for  observance  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  scheduled  for  May 
1 9  and  20,  have  been  published  in  The 
Improvement  Era  for  March,  the  Des- 
eret  News,  Church  Section,  Saturday, 
February  25,  and  Progress  of  the 
Church  for  March. 

A  limited  supply  of  the  1937  Priests' 
and  Teachers'  manuals  is  available  and 
they  will  be  sold  at  the  regular  price  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Quorum  su- 
pervisors are  urged  to  encourage  every 
quorum  member  to  have  a  manual,  in 
order  that  the  greatest  possible  good 
might  result  from  its  study.  All  orders 
should  be  sent  to  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Office,  40  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

RESTORATION  ANNIVERSARY 
SHOULD  ENCOURAGE 
ACTIVITY 

Asa  part  of  the  Church- wide  cele- 
"^  bration  of  the  110th  Anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood,  which  occurred  May  15, 
1 829,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  urged  that 
each  ward  organize  a  campaign  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  two  things: 
1st — To  induce  every  member  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  to  accept  at  least 
one  assignment  of  Priesthood  duty 
during  the  week  preceding  the  anni- 
versary celebration.  (The  week  be- 
ginning May  15  and  ending  May  21  is 
designated  for  this  purpose,  as  Aaronic 
Priesthood  Sunday  will  be  May  21.) 
It  is  suggested  that  from  the  records 
of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  Extension 
committee,  or  other  sources,  every  per- 
son holding  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  be 
contacted  in  advance  of  this  special 
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AARONIC  PRIESTHOOD 

CONVENTION, 

APRIL  8 

THE  Aaronic  Priesthood  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  connection  with 
April  Conference  has  been  set  for 
Saturday  morning,  April  8,  at  10:00 
o'clock,  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

A  program  of  unusual  interest  to 
leaders  will  be  presented  at  that  time 
under  the  direction  of  the  Presiding 
Bishopric. 


week  for  assignments  and  urged  to  per- 
form some  duty  in  the  Priesthood. 

As  a  part  of  the  Sunday  evening 
program  on  May  21,  it  is  suggested  that 
a  report  be  made  to  the  congregation 
of  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  in  the  ward,  in- 
cluding adults,  and  the  number  who 
have  actually  filled  assignments  during 
this  special  week. 

2nd — As  a  part  of  the  campaign,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  every 
member  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  in 
the  ward  in  attendance  at  the  special 
Sacrament  meeting,  to  be  conducted  by 
Aaronic  Priesthood  members  in  all 
wards  and  branches  of  the  Church. 
Members  of  quorums  should  be  seated 
in  groups,  with  the  exception  of  quorum 
officers,  who  should  be  seated  on  or 
near  the  stand.  It  is  desired  that  this 
important  anniversary  be  made  the  oc- 
casion of  special  efforts  to  have  all 
members  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood 
respond  to  their  duties  in  such  a  man- 
ner, if  possible,  as  to  increase  their 
interest  and  participation  in  Aaronic 
Priesthood  after  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration is  over. 

STANDARD  QUORUM  AWARDS 
CONTINUE  INCREASE 

"Deports  from  the  stake  chairmen  of 
Aaronic  Priesthood  on  Standard 
Quorum  Award  accomplishments  con- 
tinue to  indicate  increasing  interest  in 
this  important  project. 

The  leading  stakes  of  the  Church  in 
1938  awards,  which  are  now  being 
made,  are  as  follows:  Los  Angeles, 
18;  Ogden,  16;  Alberta,  14;  Highland, 
13;  Taylor,  11. 

Two  wards  have  outstanding  rec- 
ords: the  Ogden  8th  Ward  of  Ogden 
Stake  and  Hawthorne  Ward  of  Granite 
Stake,  both  qualifying  six  quorums  for 
the  awards;  four  quorums  of  Deacons 
and  one  quorum  each  of  Teachers  and 
Priests.  The  total  awards  have  already 
considerably  exceeded  those  of  1937, 
with  other  reports  yet  to  be  received. 

It  is  recommended  that  awards  be 
presented  to  quorum  officers  in  stake 
gatherings,  in  order  that  proper  recog- 


nition might  be  given  for  this  outstand- 
ing accomplishment.  Stake  Aaronic 
Priesthood  chairmen  who  have  not  al- 
ready completely  checked  the  records 
of  each  quorum  in  the  stake  are  urged 
to  do  so  at  once  and  report  to  the 
Presiding  Bishopric. 

THE  MISSIONARY  METHOD 
OF  DEVELOPING  CLASSES 
FOR  ADULT  AARONIC 
PRIESTHOOD  MEMBERS 

A  plan  which  has  been  found  to  be 
most  successful  is  outlined  here- 
with. It  should  be  adopted  as  a  per- 
manent plan  with  supervisors  and  mis- 
sionaries appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  ward  officers  are  appointed. 

1.  Appoint  an  Adult  Aaronic  Priesthood 
Supervisor,  a  man  with  organizing  and 
leadership  ability  if  one  is  available.  If 
he  is  a  good  teacher,  that  is  desirable,  but 
not  necessary. 

2.  Divide  the  ward  into  two,  three,  or 
four  approximately  equal  districts,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  ward. 

3.  Appoint  two  special  missionaries  to 
each  district  and  supply  them  with  the 
names  of  all  adults  in  the  district  holding  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood.  If  missionaries  are  not 
available  at  once  for  all  districts,  have  the 
work  begin  in  one  or  two  districts  and 
follow  with  the  others  as  new  men  are  avail- 
able or  as  the  first  districts  are  completed. 

4.  Have  the  missionaries  of  each  district 
go  together  into  the  homes  of  adults  as  mis- 
sionaries, with  the  sole  purpose  of  arousing 
interest  in  religious  affairs  and  the  work 
of  the  Church,  leaving  any  mention  of  a 
class  for  later  consideration. 

5.  Suggest  to  the  missionaries  that  they 
begin  on  a  neighborhood  basis  where  there 
are  three  or  four  members  living  near  each 
other. 

6.  When  two  or  three  members  indicate 
even  a  slight  interest  in  the  Gospel  and  de- 
sire to  learn  more,  ask  permission  of  one  of 
them  to  hold  a  cottage  class  in  his  home, 
inviting  in  only  the  two  or  three  neighbors 
who  likewise  have  indicated  interest.  These 
classes  should  be  held  weekly,  using  the 
lessons  in  the  manual  or  others  of  suitable 
nature  if  desired.  The  Priests'  manuals  for 
1937  or  1938  are  suitable. 

7.  The  missionaries  should  continue  their 
work  among  other  prospective  members  of 
cottage  classes,  inviting  them  to  the  one 
already  formed  or  starting  another  in  a 
different  neighborhood.  (One  ward  has  3 
classes  each  week.) 

8.  When  there  are  enough  members  in 
all  the  districts,  6  or  8  are  sufficient,  not 
more  than  10  or  12  are  desirable  to  begin 
with,  showing  sufficient  interest,  invite  all 
those  who  have  shown  advancement  to  join 
a  ward  class  under  the  direction  of  the 
ward  supervisor.  He  may  either  become 
the  instructor  himself  or  secure  someone 
else.  The  time  for  this  class  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  members.  Best  results  have 
been  secured  when  the  class  is  not  held  in 
connection  with  or  at  the  time  any  other 
meeting  in  the  ward  is  being  held. 

9.  Adopt  this  plan  as  a  permanent  one 
and  continue  it  indefinitely. 

10.  As    the   missionaries    continue    their 
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work  the  new  members  go  into  cottage 
classes  at  first,  then  secure  training  in  the 
ward  class  until  they  are  ready  for  ad- 
vancement to  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood. 
1 1 .  For  members  who  desire  to  study  by 
themselves  the  Priest's  manual  is  suggested. 

Suggestions 

There  should  be  no  hurry  to  organize 
a  class — not  even  a  cottage  class.  The 
direct,  individual  missionary  work  is 
all-important  at  first.  Let  the  class 
grow  out  of  the  missionary  work  which 
it  will  do  in  proper  time. 

Give  no  publicity  while  the  work  is 
new — not  even  accounts  in  ward  meet- 
ings. Men  are  extremely  sensitive  over 
religious  matters  and  especially  in  our 
Church,  if  they  have  been  inactive. 

When  men  are  invited  to  attend 
classes — and  this  is  important — make  it 
clear  that  they  will  not  be  embarrassed, 
that  they  will  not  be  asked  to  pray, 
speak,  or  even  answer  questions  until 
they  indicate  a  desire  or  willingness  to 
do  so. 

The  Word  of  Wisdom  and  tithing 
are  subjects  which  should  be  left  until 
definite  interest  is  indicated.  They  are 
extremely  delicate  topics  to  those  who 
are  not  in  tune.  They  might  well  be 
left  for  discussion  when  the  interest  has 
been  well  developed. 

Do  not  try  to  have  these  men  meet 
when  the  rest  of  the  Priesthood  meet. 
This  has  been  tried  but  is  not  success- 
ful. There  are  many  reasons  why  they 
prefer  not  to  do  so. 

Except  in  rare  instances  where  spe- 
cial conditions  exist,  confine  the  cot- 
tage and  ward  classes  to  adults  who  are 
studying  the  Gospel  and  striving  to 
become  worthy  of  advancement.  In 
some  cases  wives  have  been  invited  to 
participate,  but  this  has  not  appeared  to 
be  successful. 

UNIVERSITY  WARD,  ENSIGN 
STAKE,  ADOPTS  EFFECTIVE 
ASSIGNMENT  PLAN 
An     especially    effective    plan    of 
"^  Priesthood   assignments   has   been 
adopted  by  University  Ward  of  En- 
sign   Stake.      Under    this    plan    each 
member  of  the  quorum  is  given  assign- 
ments for  one  month  in  advance,  cov- 
ering  a  variety  of   activities.      These 
assignments  are  made  on  small  printed 
forms  which  are  handed  to  each  member 
when  the  appointment  is  made. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  assign- 
ment blanks  are  returned  to  the  quorum 
supervisor  and  assembled  by  the  ward 
chairman.  The  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  January  1 ,  and  excellent  pro- 
gress is  reported  by  Walter  Wright, 
ward  chairman  of  Aaronic  Priesthood. 

CENTERVILLE  FIRST  WARD 
TEACHERS  REACH  QUORUM 
STANDARDS 

f\NE  of  the  outstanding  records  of 
^^  Teachers'  quorums  in  connection 
with  the  Standard  Quorum  Award  is 
that  of  the  Teachers'  quorum  of  Cen- 
terville  First  Ward  of  the  South  Davis 
Stake. 


Following  the  regular  program  out- 
lined in  the  Teachers'  quorum  manual 
and  the  points  gained  by  other  activ- 
ities, this  quorum  has  made  an  excel- 
lent record  and  will  undoubtedly  qual- 
ify for  the  Standard  Quorum  Award 
again  in  1939. 

OGDEN  STAKE  MAKES 
COMMENDABLE  RECORD 

f  eading  the  Church  in  Aaronic 
Jp"'  Priesthood  activity,  with  a  total 
rating  of  86%,  Ogden  Stake  has  estab- 
lished a  new  high  point  for  quorum 
participation.     Total  assignments  filled 


TEACHERS'  QUORUM, 
CENTERVILLE  FIRST 
WARD,  SOUTH  DAVIS 
STAKE. 


were  24,847,  which  also  leads  all  other 
stakes  and  is  one  of  the  highest  marks 
reached  in  a  nine  months'  period  since 
records  have  been  kept. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  activity 
of  Ogden  Stake  for  this  year  is  the  fact 
that  238  members  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood are  now  acting  as  Ward  Teach- 
ers. This  is  the  only  stake  reporting 
200  or  more  members  thus  engaged. 
The  total  rating  of  86%  resulted  from 
a  successful  balanced  program,  which 
established  high  marks  in  each  of  the 
ten  divisions  of  Aaronic  Priesthood 
work  outlined  by  the  Presiding  Bish- 
opric. 


THE  WORD  OF  WISDOM  REVIEW 

A  Monthly  Presentation  of  Pertinent  Information  Regarding  the 

Lord's  Law  of  Health 


POLICE  CHIEFS  ATTACK 
DRUNKEN  DRIVING  PROBLEM 

"Prom  the  Police  Chiefs  News  Letter 
"*"  comes  word  that  San  Diego  is  curb- 
ing drunken  drivers  with  real  deter- 
mination. 

The  method  used  is  simple.  It  con- 
sists of  shifting  officers  swiftly  to  va- 
rious arterial  highways  to  examine  the 
conditions  of  drivers.  When  the  tech- 
nique was  first  used,  about  100  drunken 
driving  charges  a  month  resulted.  As 
news  spread  through  the  city  that  the 
police  were  in  earnest  about  this  most 
vital  of  all  traffic  safety  laws,  driving 
after  drinking  was  reduced. 

t     •     •     *     • 

Something  new  in  Milwaukee  is  a 
liquorless,  beerless  night  club,  with  a 
big  dance  floor,  clean  floor  shows  on 
a  big  night,  and  plenty  of  ice  cream  and 
soft  drinks. 

Beaumont,  Texas,  along  with  every 
other  sizeable  city  in  the  country,  has 
been  wrestling  with  the  drinking  driver 
problem  in  relation  to  traffic  accidents 
and  fatalities. 

Last  year  citizens  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing, organized  Beaumont  Safety  League, 
tried  drunken  driving  cases  as  felonies 
in  district  courts  where  proper  penal- 
ties were  imposed. 


The  three  "E's" — Education,  En- 
gineering, Enforcement — were  put  to 
work  24  hours  a  day.  Results:  72.7 
per  cent  decrease  in  automobile  fatal- 
ities within  a  year's  time, 

BEER  LEADS  INCREASES 

HPhe  Golden  Rule   Foundation  pub- 
lishes  the  following: 

1936   INCOME  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  WAS  51%  MORE  THAN 

IN   1932.     WHERE  DID  THE 

MONEY  GO? 

Answer 

Beer  317%  Increase 

Radios  302 

Whiskey  220 

Automobiles 203 

Cigarettes   .... 48 

Theatres 41 

Army  and  Navy 30 

Jewelry 25 

COLLEGES 18%  Decrease 

Community  Chest  24 

General  Benevolences  29 

CHURCHES  30 

THE  GOVERNMENT  encourages  the 
giving  of  15%  of  one's  income. 

THE  BIBLE  urges  the  giving,  of  10%. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  in  1935  gave  but  2-1/3%. 

It  should  be  noted  that  three  of  the 
first  five  items  showing  marked  increase 
are  beer,  whiskey,  and  cigarettes. 
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CAN  WE  AFFORD  TO  PAY  TITHING? 
Tt  is  better  to  trust  the  Lord  than  put  confidence  in  man."      (Psalms 

118:8.)  Confidence  in  the  Lord  is  exhibited  by  those  who  keep  the 
law  of  tithing,  given  to  the  Church  by  revelation  July  8,  1838.  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  119:4.)  But  confidence  in  the  Lord  results  from  faith  and 
experience.  It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  pay  their  tithing  with  the 
right  motives  that  the  joy  and  satisfaction  resulting  from  doing  so  are  a 
testimony  that  they  have  done  the  right  thing.  Hence  their  faith  is 
strengthened.  They  come  to  know  that  blessings  coming  from  opening 
"the  windows  of  heaven"  as  a  result  of  the  payment  of  their  tithing 
(Malachi  3:19)  may  take  many  forms — an  increase  of  faith,  a  greater 
power  to  resist  temptation  and  overcome  evil,  health  and  preservation  from 
accidents  and  afflictions,  better  self-control,  wisdom  and  understanding, 
greater  enjoyment  in  Church  activities,  greater  economic  prosperity,  etc. 
In  short  those  who  pay  their  tithing  gain  greater  confidence  in  the  Lord 
and  more  readiness  to  acknowledge  His  hand  in  all  things. 

Unfortunately  there  are  some  who  seem  to  believe  they  can  afford 
to  pay  no  tithing,  or  at  most  only  part  tithing,  forgetting  that  the  Lord 
will  open  up  the  way  before  those  who  worthily  seek  ways  to  do  His  will. 
He  can  save  them  from  numerous  expenses — accidents,  illness,  various 
kinds  of  misfortune — as  well  as  prosper  them  in  other  ways. 

President  Bailey  of  Sheffield,  England,  was  asked  by  a  fellow  worker 
l.  how  he  could  afford  to  pay  tithing.  Both  men  had  the  same  wages  and 
families  of  about  the  same  size.  In  reply  Brother  Bailey  asked  his  colleague 
how  much  his  family  spent  on  tea,  or  tobacco,  and  on  alcoholic  beverages. 
It  was  found  that  the  cost  of  these  items  to  the  one  family  was  more  than 
the  tithing  of  the  other.  Hence  the  president  replied,  "I  can  afford  to  pay 
tithing  because  my  family  keeps  the  Word  of  Wisdom."  Further,  he  said 
his  family  had  much  less  sickness  than  his  colleague's.  So  the  net  income 
of  the  president,  though  the  gross  was  no  greater  than  that  of  his  colleague, 
enabled  his  family  to  live  much  better  than  his  friend's  family  lived. 

The  sincere  and  faithful  keeping  of  the  law  of  tithing  will  never  handi- 
cap a  Saint  in  his  economic  affairs  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  always  redound 
to  his  good.  On  this  point  read  how  Elder  John  A.  Widtsoe  answers  the 
question,  "Does  the  Payment  of  Tithing  Cause  Economic  Distress?"  Im- 
provement Era,  February,  1939,  p.  72. 

President  Bailey  could  readily  pay  his  tithing  because  he  kept  the 
Word  of  Wisdom.  Would  keeping  the  Word  of  Wisdom  enable  all 
Church  members  to  do  the  same  thing? 

During  1938  there  was  paid  in  Utah  for  alcoholic  beverages  and 
cigarettes  the  vast  sum  of  $10,571,144.70,  amounting  to  about  $20  per 
capita.  If  the  amount  paid  for  tea,  coffee,  and  other  forms  of  tobacco, 
besides  package  cigarettes,  were  added  to  the  $10,571,000,  the  total  would 
exceed  $25.00  per  capita.  What  part  of  this  sum  was  paid  by  Church 
members  cannot  be  determined,  but  almost  certain  it  is  that  it  greatly 
exceeded  the  amount  of  tithing  per  capita  paid  by  Church  members  in 
Utah  during  1938. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  if  all  Church  members  kept  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
and  paid  their  tithing,  they  would  not  only  reap  the  blessings  following  the 
faithful  performance  of  this  duty,  but  would  actually  have  more  money 
in  their  pockets. 

Why  are  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  not  good  for  man?  The 
Lord  did  not  say,  but  He  gave  men  intelligence  to  find  out.  The  booklets 
"Alcohol  Talks  to  Youth"  and  "Nicotine  on  the  Air"  give  the  answer. 
They  were  written  by  an  eminent  scientist,  an  expert  in  the  field,  who  tells 
the  story  in  simple,  interesting  language,  giving  only  accepted  facts.  Every 
Latter-day  Saint  home  should  possess  and  read  these  two  booklets,  as  well 
as  the  two  brief  spell-binding  stories  in  the  little  pamphlet  "The  Word  of 
Wisdom  in  Practical  Terms."  Every  Church  member  will  enjoy  and  be 
profited  by  reading  these  three  booklets. 

Note :  Ward  Teachers  are  requested  to  inquire  at  each  home  whether 
or  not  the  pamphlets  mentioned  above  have  been  received  and  report  their 
finding  to  the  bishopric.  The  booklets  are  being  distributed  by  Stake  and 
Ward  Anti-Liquor-Tobacco  Committees. 


Protestors  of  Christendom 

{Concluded  from  page  219) 
"I  am  with  you,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world."  He  seems  to  forget  what 
he  says  elsewhere:  "The  word  was 
given  in  many  ways  from  the  be- 
ginning. We  must  not  only  ask 
whether  it  is  God's  word,  whether 
God  spoke  it,  but  much  more,  to 
whom  He  spoke  it,  whether  it  ap- 
plies to  you  or  another."8 

When  the  Savior  said,  "I  am  with 
you,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world," 
He  was  alone,  as  far  as  we  know, 
with  the  Apostles,  and  this  promise 
was  made  to  them.  If  a  valid  bap- 
tism had  been  lost,  Luther  knew  he 
had  had  no  authority  to  restore  it. 
He  preferred  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
the  evidence,  that  it  was  not  lost. 

The  Roman  church  believed  that 
the  keys  had  been  given  to  Peter. 
Luther  believed  that  the  keys  were 
given  to  the  entire  congregation. 

Luther  believed  in  an  invisible 
church  of  all  believers;  nevertheless 
the  visible  church — the  pastors  and 
congregations — must  be  set  in  or- 
der: "Unless  measures  are  taken," 
said  Luther,  "to  secure  a  suitable 
disposition  and  proper  maintenance 
for  ministers  and  preachers,  there 
will  shortly  be  neither  parsonages 
nor  schools  worth  speaking  of,  and 
Divine  Worship  and  the  Word  of 
God  will  come  utterly  to  an  end."9 

The  bishops  had  not  accepted 
Luther.  Luther  himself,  in  preaching 
against  masses  for  the  dead,  indul- 
gences, etc.,  had  cut  off  much  of 
the  revenue  of  the  individual  church- 
es. What  should  be  done  to  secure 
revenue,  and  how  should  the  church 
be  organized  and  administered? 

Apparently  Luther  had  establish- 
ed the  principle  for  the  organization 
of  the  churches: 

We  are  all  consecrated  as  priests  by 
baptism,  as  St.  Peter  says:  "Ye  are  a  royal 
Priesthood,  a  holy  nation,"  {I  Peter  2:9); 
and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation;  "And  hast 
made  unto  our  God  (by  Thy  blood)  kings 
and  priests."  (Revelation  5:10).  .  .  . 
Since  we  are  all  priests  alike,  no  man  may 
put  himself  forward  or  take  upon  himself, 
without  our  consent  and  election,  to  do 
that  which  we  have  all  alike  power  to  do. 
For  if  a  thing  is  common  to  all,  no  man 
may  take  it  to  himself  without  the  wish 
and  command  of  the  community.10 

(To  be  Continued) 

8Quoted  from  a  sermon  preached  in  1527  in 
Introduction  to  Luther's  That  We  Are  to  Reject  the 
Doctrines  of  Men,  in  Works  of  Martin  Luther,  A.  J. 
Holman  Company,  vol.  II,  p.  430. 

"Kostlin,  Martin  Luther,  p.  350. 

10Luther,  Address  to  the  German  Nobility,  The  First 
Wall. 
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Shall  I  Rear  a  Family? 

(Concluded  from  page.  205) 

here  to  note  that  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation increase  in  births  over  deaths 
among  the  Mormon  people  for  the 
years  1914-1934  as  given  in  the  Era 
(April,  1938,  p.  213)  is  2.4  per  cent. 

Continuing  the  argument,  why- 
should  we  have  large  families? 
Why  have  children  at  all  if  they  are 
not  wanted?  One  western  educator 
after  listening  to  a  barrage  of  pop- 
ulation statistics,  sarcastically  re- 
marked, "From  that,  one  would 
think  that  the  most  important  thing 
in  life  is  to  have  a  large  family. 
What  we  really  want  is  quality,  not 
quantity."  However,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  limiting  the  size  of  the 
family  will  insure  or  increase  inher- 
ited quality  in  the  offspring,  nor  that 
having  a  large  family  causes  a  low- 
ering of  the  quality.  George  Wash- 
ington was  one  of  ten  children; 
Brigham  Young  was  a  ninth  child; 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  fifteenth 
child  of  his  father  and  the  eighth 
of  his  mother;  Robert  Clive,  con- 
queror of  India,  was  the  eldest  of 
thirteen  children;  John  Taylor  was 
one  out  of  ten;  Richard  Wagner  the 
musician  was  the  ninth;  Joseph 
Smith  the  Prophet  was  one  out  of 
eleven;  Bismarck,  one  out  of  six; 
Shakespeare,  one  out  of  eight;  and 
Martin  Luther  was  one  of  a  large 
family.  So  we  might  turn  the  pages 
of  history  and  find  that  most  of  the 
great  builders  of  civilization  have 
been  members  of  large  families. 

For  Latter-day  Saints  there  is 
another  very  important  considera- 
tion. We  believe  in  pre-existence 
and  that  mortal  life  is  a  sequence  to 
a  plan  perfected  there.  We  believe 
that  each  person  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  earth-life  possible 
under  the  covenant  for  those  yet  un- 
born spirits.  For  without  life,  they 
cannot  grow  and  become  perfect. 
We  loved  them  then,  and  we  want 
them  with  us  here  and  hereafter,  be- 
cause without  them  our  joy  will  not 
be  complete. 

Then  there  is  that  most  pathetic 
of  all  situations,  the  childless  old 
man  and  woman — those  who  spend 
their  declining  years  looking  back 
on  lives  devoted  uselessly  to  selfish 
ends — an  empty  waste.  They  antici- 
pate no  vigorous,  eager  step  cross- 
ing their  threshold,  no  loving  em- 
brace, no  happy  chatter  of  little  chil- 
dren to  awaken  echoes  that  swell 
the  breast  with  happy  memories;  no 
treasures  laid  up  in  heaven  where 
moths  can  not  corrupt  nor  thieves 
break  through  and  steal.  This  is  the 


prospect  of  one-third  of  America's 
married  couples.  Have  they  thought 
it  through? 

Shall  I  rear  a  family?  The  an- 
swer may  depend  somewhat  on 
whether  we  take  the  long  or  the 
short  view.  If  we  insist  that  popu- 
lation be  reduced  so  that  there  may 
be  more  wealth  per  capita,  then  a 
stationary  or  declining  population 
may  be  thought  to  be  necessary.  We 
have  in  Cataract  Canyon,  Arizona, 
the  remnants  of  a  race  that  has  been 
declining  in  population.  For  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ultimate  miserable  end 
of  a  non-child-rearing  race,  we 
might  well  study  these  people.  There 
the  young  men  admittedly  cannot 
rear  children,  because  they  already 
have  in  their  home,  four,  five,  or  six 
old  ancestors  to  feed  and  clothe. 

If,  however,  we  take  the  long 
view — that  our  race  is  a  worthy  one, 
that  its  ideals  of  right  and  equal  op- 
portunity are  ones  which  should  be 
perpetuated  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity; that  there  is  somewhere  in  our 
being  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  we 
are  alive  and  enjoying  the  cream  of 
the  accumulations  of  all  past  civil- 
izations; and  finally,  that  we  at  least 
owe  it  to  our  ancestors  to  see  that 
these  things  are  passed  on  to  com- 
ing generations — then,  of  course,  all 
of  the  mean,  personal,  selfish  rea- 
sons for  not  having  children,  vanish. 

Pride  in  one's  ancestry  alone 
should  be  sufficient  reason  for  per- 
petuating the  race.  Appreciation  of 
the  glories  of  today  and  an  outpour- 
ing wish  that  others  might  share 
them,  should  be  another.  Then  fin- 
ally we  come  to  the  grim  reality, 
that  nations  survive  who  have  the 
courage  to  multiply,  to  strengthen 
their  internal  structures  and  outward 
defenses.  Recent  events  have  shown 
this.  Under  modern  conditions  it 
is  not  likely  that  a  spendthrift,  child- 
less people  can  long  survive  as  an 
independent  nation. 

America  is  perplexed  with  other 
serious  problems,  but  the  Latter-day 
Saints  as  a  people  have  at  least  this 
one  problem  less  to  vex  them.  Their 
belief  in  God  and  their  acceptance 
of  responsibilities  toward  the  race 
is  inspiringly  splendid.  But  there 
lie  ahead  two  special  problems: 
first,  that  of  arousing  the  childless 
to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  op- 
portunities— a  matter  of  education. 
The  second  is  that  of  helping  the 
large  families  to  survive  on  an  ade- 
quate level  of  nutrition,  education, 
and  culture.  This  latter  is  a  huge 
challenge  in  these  days  of  uncer- 
tainty, but  the  early  pioneers  mas- 
tered their  staggering  tasks.     Our 


generation  can  be  expected  to  meet 
its  problems  with  like  trust  in  God 
and  with  like  determination  that  it 
too  shall  conquer. 


Hospitable  Argentine 

(Concluded  from  page  220) 

their  fields  of  labor.  For  nearly  a 
week  before  our  arrival,  "Los  Mor- 
mones"  were  headlines  in  San 
Nicolas.  We  were  met  at  the  train 
and  escorted  to  the  picnic  grounds  of 
the  Athletic  Club,  where  we  were 
treated  to  a  native  barbecue,  or 
asado.  Sister  Williams  presided  at 
the  table  at  which,  among  others, 
were  seated  the  mayor,  Senor 
Cavalli,  Carlos  del  Forno,  LL.D., 
noted  Argentine  attorney  and  Rotary 
Club  president,  and  other  San 
Nicolas  citizens  who  were  gracious 
hosts  to  their  new,  young,  amiable 
"Yankee"  friends. 

In  the  evening,  following  a  con- 
ducted tour  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country,  we  were  taken  to 
Plaza  Mitre,  central  square  of  the 
city,  where,  in  the  open  rotunda,  the 
missionary  orchestra  gave  a  con- 
cert enthusiastically  received  by 
more  than  2,000  people.  Two  fa- 
mous Spanish  songs,  "Que  Lejos 
Estoy,"  and  "La  Virgencita,"  sung 
by  Sister  Williams,  came  as  a  happy 
surprise  to  the  listeners. 

A  basketball  game  between  the 
Elders  and  the  local  club  quintet  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  open-air 
broadcast.  The  winning  play  of  the 
Elders  drew  the  applause  of  the 
1,000  spectators,  and  furnished  ma- 
terial for  complimentary  write-ups 
in  the  newspapers  the  following  day. 
Mayor  Morteo  personally  saw  his 
guests  to  a  specially  reserved  hotel. 

The  newspapers  were  equally 
generous  in  their  announcements  of 
the  meeting  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
so  much  so,  that  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  hall  was  filled  to  capacity. 
Present  at  this  meeting  was  the  ex- 
Hungarian  Consul,  who  seemed  to 
be  deeply  impressed,  and  who  left  an 
invitation  with  the  Elders  to  visit  his 
famous  "Estancia"  or  ranch. 

New  immigration  laws  exclude  the 
heretofore  unrestrained  influx  of 
foreigners  into  Argentine,  and  mis- 
sionaries have  lately  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  necessary 
documents  for  entrance.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  much  good  will  come 
of  our  visit  to  San  Nicolas,  the  city 
in  which  the  liberal  constitution  of 
the  Argentine  was  drawn  up  and 
adopted,  the  city  which  we  found  to 
be  the  home  of  a  tolerant  and  hos- 
pitable people. 
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MAY  7TH— M.  I.  A.  SUNDAY 
EVENING  SERVICE 

rP  HE    Road    to    Happiness    Lies 
Through    the    Divine     Injunction, 
"Thou  Shalt  Love  Thy  Neighbor  as 
Thyself." 

Preliminary  Music. 

Song  Service. 

A  group  of  "Kindness"  Songs: 

"Scatter  Seeds  of  Kindness." 
-"Let  Us  Treat  Each  Other  Kindly." 

"Kind  Words  Are  Sweet  Tones  of 
the  Heart." 

"Let's  Be  Kind  to  One  Another." 

Prayer. 

Repeating  the  Theme,  "By  love 
serve  one  another.  For  all  the  law  is 
fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this, 
'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self.'" (Galatians  5:13-14.) 

Address,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  mind, 
might  and  strength." 

Theme  Song  for  Male  Voices,  "I'll 
Go  Where  You  Want  Me  To  Go,"  by 
Rounsf  ell-Cornwall. 

Story,  "King  of  the  Golden  River." 

Theme  Song  for  Mixed  Voices, 
"Service,"  by  Cadman. 

Theme  Story,  "Where  Love  is, 
There  God  is  Also,"  by  Tolstoi. 

Theme  Song  for  Ladies'  Voices, 
"The  Bridge  Builder,"  by  Doug  all. 

Address,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

Group  of  Songs  with  tableaus: 
Sowing. 

Tableau,  "The  Sowers,"  Millet. 

"Love  at  Home." 

Tableau,  A  family  at  home. 

"Make  the  World  Brighter  with 
Song." 

Tableau,  Breton's  "Song  of  the 
Lark." 

Benediction. 

Note:  This  program  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  on  "Widening  and 
Extending  Horizons,"  published  in  the 
Executive  Manual. 
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FROM  THE  ADULT  DEPART- 
MENT OF  RUPERT  FIRST 
WARD,  MINIDOKA  STAKE 

/"\im  Adult  Class  held  a  very  success- 
^  ful  party  on  the  open  night  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1939.  It  was  held  at  our  home. 
For  an  "ice-breaker"  and  with  the 
thought  of  trying  to  work  out  our  M. 
I.  A.  theme,  the  first  game  we  played 
was  as  follows: 
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Different  objects,  such  as  books,  leaves, 
stars,  flowers,  etc.,  had  been  cut  out  and 
numbered.  On  one  side  was  written  some- 
thing for  the  guests  to  do.  For  example: 
No.  1,  one  person  to  be  a  radio  announcer 
and  the  others  to  give  the  program  an- 
nounced; No.  6,  act  out  a  short  play, 
(something  to  bring  out  the  thought  of  the 
M.  I.  A.  Theme) ;  No.  8,  choose  imaginary 
instruments  and  play  in  an  orchestra;  No. 
9,  sing  a  song  that  brings  out  a  thought 
of  the  M.  I.  A.  Theme.  Then  each  was 
cut  into  4  or  5  pieces  and  mixed  together. 
As  each  person  came,  he  had  to  take  one 
of  the  pieces.  Then  he  had  to  find  the 
other  pieces  that  fit  with  his  part,  and 
when  they  were  all  matched,  each  group 
was  to  work  out  what  the  card  said  for 
them  to  do.  The  numbers  were  then  called 
and  each   group  took   their  turn. 

Other  games  were  played  and  a  nice 
lunch  served.  They  all  had  a  jolly  time 
and  went  home  happy  and  feeling  that 
they  knew  each  other  better. 


GLEANER  QUERIES 

1.  We  have  bound  our  ward  sheaf 
— that  is  we  have  every  girl  of  Glean- 
er age  enrolled  except  one  married  girl 
who  says  she  can't  leave  her  tiny  baby. 
Is  there  no  way  we  can  have  a  scroll? 

The  100  per  cent  enrollment  was  not 
meant  to  include  girls  working  on  Tuesday 
nights,  married  girls,  or  invalids.  You 
know  when  you  have  brought  every  girl 
into  your  class  who  can  come,  and  when 
you  have  taken  the  spirit  of  Gleaner  work 
to  those  who  can't,  then,  of  course,  you 
are  ready  to  bind  a  ward  sheaf.  So  send 
for  your  scroll  right  away. 

Everyone  should  see  these  scrolls!  They 
are  a  pale  green,  embossed  in  gold  with 
an  attractive  wheat  design.  They  are  of 
suitable  size  for  framing  or  putting  in  a 
ward  Treasures  of  Truth  book.  There  is 
still  time  to  work  on  membership  before 
the  year  is  over  so  that  every  ward  may 
have  one. 

2.  We  have  no  new  members  for 
our  third  comraderie  night,  April  25, 
and  all  the  girls  have  their  pins,  so 
what  shall  we  do  that  night? 

Have  a  good  time.  Plan  a  lovely  eve- 
ning's entertainment  —  program,  games, 
whatever  the  girls  enjoy  most — and  once 
more  in  the  comraderie  spirit  make  the  girls 
feel  a  part  of  this  big  Gleaner  organization. 
Emphasize  again  the  living  of  the  sheaf. 
For  most  wards  this  night  will  mean  the 
third  and  perhaps  the  last  gleaning  in  the 
field  of  girls  for  the  year. 

Suggestions 

June  Conference  is  near  and  big 
plans  are  afoot.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  we  have  an  exhibit  at  that  time 
of  M  Men-Gleaner  activities:  pro- 
grams, favors,  decorations,  newspa- 
pers,   creative   advertising,    Treasures 


of  Truth,  and  so  on.  Will  each  ward 
leader  send  in  everything  she  can  for 
her  ward  and  each  stake  leader  every- 
thing for  her  stake  on  any  activities  as 
they  come  along.  Think  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  seeing  other  stakes'  banquet 
ideas  and  the  fun  of  seeing  your  own 
included.  Don't  delay  but  send  every- 
thing in  as  soon  as  you  can  to  the 
Gleaner  Committee,  care  of  Y.  W.  M. 
I.  A.  General  Board,  33  Bishop's  Build- 
ing, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Add  to  the  Gleaner  Girl  Pep  Clubs: 
Wells  Stake,  Ensign  Stake,  and  33rd 
Ward.  These  girls  have  similar  cos- 
tumes, sweaters,  or  blouses,  and  are 
organized  to  support  the  M  Men  ac- 
tivities, especially  basketball. 

Many  wards  bound  their  ward  sheaf 
as  early  as  October.  Each  month  finds 
new  ones  added  to  the  list.  Lincoln 
Ward  Gleaner  Girls  held  a  Mothers' 
and  Daughters'  banquet  in  connection 
with  their  second  comraderie  night,  on 
Monday,  January  30.  The  tables  and 
hall  were  elaborately  decorated  in  blue 
and  white  cellophane.  Five  new 
members  brought  in  through  the  com- 
raderie program  were  welcomed  into 
the  group. 

Capitol  Hill  Ward  Gleaner  Girls 
held  their  second  comraderie  night  on 
Tuesday,  January  24,  after  Mutual  in 
the  Relief  Society  Room.  A  large  table 
was  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth. 
In  one  corner  stood  a  tall  vase  of  roses 
and  sweet  peas.  In  the  center  was  a 
large  G  formed  with  candles  stuck  in 
gum  drops.  Between  these  candles 
were  entwined  little  sprigs  of  ever- 
green. In  the  center  of  the  G  was  a 
small  gold  and  green  baby  grand  piano. 
The  lid  was  opened  by  the  Class  Lead- 
er who  took  from  it  the  pins  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  girls  who  had  applied 
for  them,  and  as  she  opened  the  lid 
melodious  strains  of  an  old  favorite 
tune  came  from  this  unique  music  box. 


M  MEN-GLEANER  LEADERS, 
WHAT  IS  YOUR  PAY  CHECK? 

As  the  period  of  extra  emphasis  on; 
*^  regular  sessions  with  our  young- 
people  comes  to  a  close,  do  we  as  lead- 
ers pause  and  ponder?  Do  we  try  to- 
make  a  balance  sheet  of  the  output 
and  income  of  this  great  project?' 
Would  your  sheet  have  figures  similar 
to  these: 

Expense 

Thirty-five  gallons  of  gasoline,  two  new 
tires,  long   distance   telephone  calls. 

Seven  cold  Sunday  dinners  because  of 
leadership  meeting. 
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Leaving  a  grate  fire,  a  good  book,  and 
fine  radio  program  to  go  to  Mutual,  Tues- 
day evening. 

Walking  out  on  wife  and  family  just 
at  meal  time. 

Almost  losing  boy  friend  because  one 
doesn't  go  skiing  on  Sunday. 

A  good  crying  spell  after  board  meeting. 

Income 
New  powers  in  leadership. 
Tasting   the  sweetness  of  service. 
Meeting  new  people. 
Learning  to  put  first  things  first. 
Increased  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
Finding  a  new  niche  to  fill. 

Assets 

Increased  power  because  of  opportunity 
to  lead. 

Additional  faith  in  God. 

Clear  conscience — responding  to  the  call. 

Many  new  and  wonderful  friendships. 

Greater  testimony  of  the  Gospel. 

More  delightful  and  intelligent  person- 
ality. 

Real  joy  in  the  realization  that  one  has 
touched  the  very  heart  of  things  when  he 
has  joined  hands  with  youth. 

Is  your  "pay  check"  amounting  to 
something  like  this: 

One  young  man— Head  a  little  higher, 
eyes  a  little  brighter,  courage  a  great  deal 
stronger,  a  weakness  overcome,  a  new  hope 
and  ambition  kindled  in  his  soul,  just  be- 
cause you  were  his  leader. 

One  young  woman — Smile  a  little  wider, 
voice  a  little  richer,  happiness  a  little  near- 
er, because  at  this  emotional  age  she  has 
touched  shoulders  with  you. 

Sometimes  the  sum  total  of  a  life 
time's  work  would  be  when  a  young 
man  or  woman  looks  into  the  eyes  of 
a  leader  and  says:  "You  will  never 
know  how  much  you  have  helped  me 
when  there  seemed  no  way  out — you 
were  there  when  I  needed  you  most." 

Let  us  be  horizon  hunters,  hunting 
happily  here  and  there  for  new  ho- 
rizons for  Mormon  youth.  Surely  we 
have  a  fertile  hunting  ground,  work  to 
do,  things  to  learn,  people  to  love. 
With  new  strength  and  happiness  let 
us  anticipate  tomorrow  and  its  respon- 
sibility. "Where  skill  and  love  work 
together — behold  a  masterpiece!"  As 
we  become  skilled  in  our  work  and 
color  it  with  the  eternal  essence  of 
love,  our  call  to  service  becomes  a 
part  of  us  and  a  challenge  to  our  tes- 
timony of  the  Gospel. 

Shall  we  face  tomorrow  with  a  hope 
for  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the 
M.  I.  A.? 

How  impossible  it  is  to  measure  the 
good.  Only  "God's  measuring  rod" 
knows  dimensions  in  measuring  willing 
service,  and  how  little  you  know  how 
many  souls  are  bigger  and  better  be- 
cause they  touched  shoulders  with  you! 

M  Men-Gleaner  officers,  we  send 
you  greetings  and  congratulations  for 
the  wonderful  work  you  and  your 
■groups  have  done  in  M  Men-Gleaner 
Banquets  and  Valentine  Parties.  From 
all  parts  of  the  Church  come  reports 
of  outstanding  activities  sponsored  by 
our  young  people.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit printing  all  of  those  sent  in  to  us 


as  they  are  so  numerous.  Keep  on  send- 
ing them  in,  however,  as  they  will  help 
others  who  wish  to  investigate  our  files. 

Good  luck,  M  Men-Gleaner  officers, 
"happy  leading  in  M.  I.  A." 

Your  M  Men-Gleanev  Committee. 

Tt  is  encouraging  to  note  a  definite 
A  trend  among  L.  D.  S.  leaders  of 
Scouting  to  correlate  this  international 
program  of  brotherhood  and  character 
development  with  the  teachings  and 
program  of  the  Church.  Contacts  by 
General  Board  members  to  the  stakes 
and  wards  of  the  Church  show  that 
Scouting  is  rapidly  becoming  recog- 
nized as  an  integral  part  of  the  Church. 
A  strong  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
helpfulness  is  evidenced  by  Scouters, 
M.  I.  A.,  and  Priesthood  officials.  Such 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  boy  lead- 
ers is  rapidly  increasing  the  opportun- 
ities for  Scouting  to  prove  its  worth 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Church.  Service 
and  assistance,  which  formerly  was 
never  contemplated,  is  now  acknowl- 
edged and  proved  to  be  of  inestimable 
value.  The  effect  of  the  service  is  be- 
ing carried  into  many  organizations 
and  functions  of  the  Church  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  Scouting.  The 
joint  Scout  and  Explorer  committees 
join  in  commending  leaders  for  the 
spirit  of  service  to  the  Church  being 
manifested  and  wish  to  encourage  all 
leaders  to  continue  to  foster  such  an 
attitude. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  a  much  greater  service  can 
yet  be  rendered.  Only  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  utilizing  the  possibilities 
for  assisting  the  Church  in  its  great 
program  of  human  salvation.  We  wish 
to  emphasize  a  few  general  and  specific 
opportunities  which  every  Scouter 
should  keep  in  mind  in  directing  his 
program. 

1 .  Good  Turns  and  Service  Projects. 

Scouts  and  Explorers  should  be  con- 
stantly reminded  of  opportunities  which 
are  available  to  do  good  turns  and  per- 
form acts  of  service  to  benefit  the  Church 
or  assist  their  Church  leaders.  The  value 
of  such  service  in  developing  character 
should  be  emphasized.  The  service  com- 
mittee in  the  Explorer  Troop  should  al- 
ways have  a  list  of  possible  service  proj- 
ects for  the  Troop  or  individual  Explorers 
to  perform.  Pages  46-50  of  Log  of  the  Ex- 
plorer Trail  No.  8  indicate  more  oppor- 
tunities for  Service  performance  to  the 
Church  than  any  Troop  can  possibly  carry 
out  in  a  year's  time.  A  regular  system  of 
motivating  and  encouraging  such  Service 
performance  followed  by  appropriate  rec- 
ognition should  be  set  up  in  every  Boy 
Scout  and  Explorer  Troop. 

2.  Promotion  of  Spiritual  and  Mor- 
al Values  Through  the  Scouting  Pro- 
gram. 

Scouting  is  a  happy  interpretation  of 
the  practical  phases  of  the  Gospel  in  a 
boy's  way  of  thinking.  Scouting  provides 


a  habit  rather  than  a  precept  basis  for 
morals.  It  offers  the  Church  an  attractive 
seven-day  program  of  development;  it 
grips  the  boy's  interest,  holding  him  to  the 
Church  by  an  added  and  powerful  bond; 
it  means  more  boys  and  later  more  men 
in  the  Church.  It  appeals  to  and  attracts 
men,  bringing  them  into  service  as  leaders 
of  boys,  who  otherwise  would  find  no  in- 
terest in  the  Church.  The  Scout  Oath  and 
Law  should  become  a  positive  force  in 
the  life  of  every  boy  through  a  carefully 
planned  and  executed  program  of  appli- 
cation. 

3.  Standards  for  Advancement  in 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Troops. 

Participation  in  Church  activities  should 
become  an  unconditional  requisite  and  part 
of  Scouting.  Scouts  and  Explorers  should 
be  encouraged  to  become  active  members 
of  Priesthood  quorums,  Sunday  School 
classes,  and  seminaries.  Advancement  and 
recognition  in  Scouting  should  in  addition 
to  meeting  the  respective  requirements  be 
predicated  upon  religious  activity  and  ful- 
fillment of  the  boy's  Church  assignments 
as  expected  by  his  spiritual  leaders. 

4.  Trained  Leaders. 

The  General  Board  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity and  value  of  trained  Scout  and 
Explorer  leaders.  Every  man  who  accepts 
a  call  to  serve  in  Scouting  should  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  attend  and 
participate  in  all  training  courses  offered 
by  professional  Scouters  through  the  local 
councils.  The  technique  and  methods  pre- 
sented in  such  courses  will  be  valuable  to 
a  man  not  only  in  the  operation  of  Scout- 
ing but  every  other  program  of  the  Church 
into  which  he  may  subsequently  be  called 
to  serve.  This  is  a  great  opportunity  which 
has  come  to  our  Church  leaders  from  the 
National  Council  of  Scouting. 

5.  Scouting  Has  Become  a  Valuable 
Missionary  Medium. 

Because  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
Scouting  done  by  the  Church,  we  have 
won  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Our 
Church  leaders  are  respected  by  many  peo- 
ple, otherwise  prejudiced  toward  our  faith, 
because  of  our  attainments  in  Scouting. 
Our  missionaries  in  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  in  America  have  found  friends  and 
admirers  because  of  their  knowledge  and 
association  with  this  great  international 
program.  Such  recognition  has  come  be- 
cause of  the  willing  and  efficient  service 
of  Scoutmasters  and  Explorer  leaders  in 
the  hundreds  of  troops  under  L.  D.  S. 
sponsorship.  To  extend  the  service  of 
Scouting  to  more  boys  in  the  Church  as 
well  as  improve  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram should  therefore  be  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  every  leader. 

Accept  our  sincerest  commendations 
for  the  work  accomplished  and  en- 
couragement for  your  continued  sup- 
port and  even  greater  efficiency  in  the 
operation  of  these  programs  in  the 
future. 


lumou 


"VTot  being  scientific,  we  had  not 
■^  thought  of  light  as  force,  until  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Eta.,  we  read, 
"In  the  progress  of  science,  it  had  been 
found  that  light,  passing  through  space, 
exerts  a  pressure  on  the  objects  it  en- 
(Continued  on  page  240) 
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(Continued  from  page  239) 
counters."  We  are  familiar  with  the 
illuminating  value  of  light — with  its 
connotations  of  eternal  truth  and  intel- 
ligence, but  new  vistas  of  understanding 
are  opened  when  we  think  of  light  as 
having  strength  and  force — of  "exert- 
ing pressure."  For  nothing  can  exert 
pressure  without  being  "felt" — without 
building  up  a  "strength  resistance"  in 
that  which  it  touches — without  rally- 
ing other  strengths  around  it.  In  other 
words  there  is  power  as  well  as  illumi- 
nation in  light.  Use  it  for  "doing"  as 
well  as  "seeing." 

April  is  a  grand  month  for  "doing"  in 
Junior  work.  Here  is  our  lush  Junior 
Garden  which  we  turned  over  and 
planted  in  the  fall  and  have  been  gently 
protecting  and  cossetting  through  the 


winter — and  which  now — if  we  dig 
and  weed  and  rake  a  little — will  burst 
into  color  and  fragrance  before  us.  Per- 
haps you  have  already  noticed  the  first 
crocus — that  timid,  shy  youngster  who 
always  sat  in  the  back  of  the  room — ■ 
has  quietly  opened  up  and  flowered  be- 
fore your  astonished  eyes.  There  will 
be  others. 

Leave  off  the  M  of  your  manual  and 
use  it  as  you  would  a  seed  catalogue. 
Glance  through  every  page.  Check  on 
your  gardening  methods,  on  your  soil 
and  fertilizer.  See  if  you  actually 
planted  all  the  seeds  that  properly  be- 
long in  your  particular  plot  of  ground. 
Have  you  considered  the  general  land- 
scape— variety,  color,  and  height — that 
you  may  have  an  harmonious,  unified, 
and      charming      "everbloom"      effect 


«  ♦ 


LARGEST    ANNUAL    MEET- 
ING   OF    WESTERN    SCOUT 
COUNCILS 

Scout  Leaders  of  Salt  Lake 
Council  in  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  largest  annual  Scout 
Council  meeting  of  any  Coun- 
cil in  the  West.  Photo  shows 
only  portion  of  those  attend- 
ing. The  total  number  par- 
ticipating was  approximately 
2,000.  Reports  given  at  the 
meeting  indicate  an  all-time 
record  in  registrations,  show- 
ing 5,981  Scouts  and  1,416 
Scouters,   a   total    of  7,397. 


TROOP  IS,     EIGHTEENTH 

WARD  HONOR      SCOUT 

TROOP,  ENSIGN     STAKE, 

SALT  LAKE        COUNCIL. 


FAMILY       OF       SCOUTERS 

FROM  SHELLEY  1ST  WARD 

START   NEW  YEAR    RIGHT. 

(Below,  Left) 

Father  and  three  sons  re- 
ceived Eagle  Awards  January 
1.  Clarence  F.  Johnson,  age 
44,  is  Field  Commissioner  for 
the  Teton  Peaks  Council; 
Rene  (at  left)  age  14,  is 
Patrol  Leader;  Don  (in  cen- 
ter) is  secretary  for  the  Court 
of  Honor;  and  Blaylock  (at 
right)  is  junior  assistant 
Scoutmaster,  Troop  33,  Shel- 
ley,  Idaho. 


THE  MASTER  M  MEN 
GROUP  OF  OFFICERS  AND 
SUPERVISORS  WHO  ARE 
DIRECTING  THE  AFFAIRS 
OF  THE  LIBERTY  STAKE 
M  MEN  FOR  193S-1939. 
(Right) 

Front  row,  left  to  right: 
W.  Leonard  Beers,  Director 
and  Activity  Supervisor;  Har- 
old Jensen,  newly  appointed 
Manual  Supervisor. 

Second  row,  left  to  right: 
Milton  Quigley,  M  Men  Vice 
President  for  1938-39;  Earl 
Hansen,  M  Men  Secretary  for 
1938-39;  William  Allen,  M 
Men    President,   1938-39. 


around  you?  Have  you  nurtured  each 
separate  plant  with  a  true  gardener's 
understanding  of  individual  types  and 
needs?  Give  your  imagination  a  little 
airing  and  see  if  now,  as  the  gardening 
season  comes  into  its  full  fruition,  you 
cannot  tuck  in  a  few  final  bits  of  color 
and  perfume — a  sprinkling  of  vivacious 
herbs  that  will  season  and  make  perfect 
the  year's  Junior  plan.  And  then  "let 
nature  take  its  course" — the  nature  of 
energizing  sunlight  and  restful  dark — 
of  rain  and  drought — of  heat  and  cold 
— of  ever-balancing  opposites  which 
teach  us  patience  and  tolerance  and 
relative  values. 

Let's  get  our  clues  from  page  2  of 
our  ( M )  anual.  It  tells  us  that  there  are 
four  good  gardening  days  in  the  month 
of  April— the  4th,  11th,  18th,  and  25th. 

The  4th  is  a  splendid  day  for  planting 
that  gorgeous  plant  known  as  "Pro- 
gress." It  is  more  than  an  annual  in 
the  flower  field.  It  is  more  than  a  per- 
ennial. It  is  an  eternal.  Let's  put  it 
into  this  rich  Junior  soil  with  special 
care  that  it  may  live  forever  in  Junior 
ideals  and  actions. 

The  11th  is  the  gardener's  delight. 
Walk  through  your  garden,  sniffing  a 
little,  pruning  a  little,  presenting  each 
girl  with  a  bouquet,  and  encouraging 
her  to  reciprocate  with  a  perfect  nose- 
gay known  as  "testimony." 

The  18th  could  properly  be  an  "iden- 
tification day."  Now  is  the  time  to 
stake  and  label  your  plants.  To  turn 
the  good  old  question  box  into  a 
veritable  gardener's  "Askit  Basket." 
Really  to  give  out  some  "Information 
please"  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

And  the  25th — a  very  personal  day 
—a  glorious  chance  for  every  Junior 
girl  to  do  a  little  "flower  pressing,"  re- 
cording forever  some  of  the  lovely  mo- 
ments of  her  life  in  "My  Story,  Lest  I 
Forget."  Let  her  bring  her  book  up 
to  date  now.  She  may  never  have  an- 
other chance. 

April  is  a  gorgeous  month  in  Junior 
work — if  we'll  actually  work  in  the  sun- 
light on  every  gardening  day. 


'T'he  Liberty  Stake  M  Men  believe 
they  have  the  distinction  and  honor 
of  being  the  first  in  the  Church  to  have 
an  organization  of  officers  and  super- 
visors in  which  each  member  has 
earned  the  coveted  Master  M  Men 
award. 

"Every  Liberty  Stake   M  Man,  A 
Master  M  Man,"  has  been  the  slogan 
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and  working  project  of  W.  Leonard 
Beers,  M  Men  supervisor  for  the  past 
four  years.  This  attainment  is  a  de- 
cided step  forward  toward  its  accom- 
plishment. There  are  at  present  26 
members  who  have  already  earned 
their  Master  Awards  while  the  remain- 
ing group  are  enthusiastically  working 
for  theirs. 


'T'he  day  of  the  Swarm  should  be  a 
happy,  joyous  experience  for  you 
and  your  girls.  The  success  of  Swarm 
Day  can  be  measured  by  the  joy  ex- 
perienced by  the  girls  themselves.  Have 
you  started  to  plan  with  them  how  to 
make  it  an  attractive  occasion  that  they 
will  want  to  participate  in  because  it 
will  be  fun?  Plans  should  not  be  made 
by  just  stake  and  ward  Bee  Keepers, 
but  the  girls  themselves  should  be  al- 
lowed to  contribute  their  ideas.  Their 
thinking  and  planning  must  of  course 
be  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  their  Bee  Keepers.  You  will 
find  this  will  help  to  create  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  Swarm  Day  among  the 
girls  themselves. 
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Pages  174  to  176  in  the  Bee  Keep- 
er's Handbook  suggest  various  types 
of  activities.  Read  them  over  carefully 
with  the  other  suggestions  given  and 
then  choose  the  plan  that  suits  your 
circumstances  best.  Think  back  over 
past  years  to  other  Swarm  Days  in 
your  stake,  analyze  them  for  their  best 
features  as  well  as  for  any  mistakes 
that  were  made,  and  be  guided  by  these 
experiences  in  planning  for  this  year. 

Thorough  preparation,  as  you  know, 
is  essential  and  will  contribute  most 
to  make  it  a  happy,  memorable  day. 
Have  the  girls  rehearse  their  parts 
ahead  of  time.  Show  them  how  to 
walk  and  stand  when  they  take  their 
positions  in  front  of  the  audience.  En- 
courage them  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  their  own  words  and  without  the 
use  of  a  paper.  Be  sure  to  have  the  girls 
invite  not  only  their  mothers,  but  their 
fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  and  friends. 

Use  this  occasion  to  give  the  girls 
their  awards,  where  practical,  using 
the  formations.  The  girls  are  given 
their  emblem  of  rank  for  the  following 
year;  a  girl  having  completed  the  Build- 
er's Rank  being  awarded  blue  violets 
of  the  Gatherer's  Rank,  the  Gatherer 
receiving  the  Gold  Bee.  The  Guard- 
ians' certificates  should  be  awarded  in- 
dividually, each  girl's  name  being 
called.  It  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  she  has  completed  the  three  ranks 
of  Bee  Hive  work  but  signifies  that 
she  is  old  enough  and  prepared  to  go 
on  and  be  a  Junior. 

The  spirit  of  Swarm  Day  should  not 
express  a  feeling  that  the  year's  work 
is  completed,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
Bee  Hive  work  until  the  following 
September.  Our  program  extends 
through  the  entire  year  and  Swarm 
Day  indicates  the  completion  of  the 
winter's  program.  However,  the  sum- 
mer work  is  just  beginning  with  more 
activity  and  fun  even  than  the  win- 
ter's work,  and  the  girls  are  to  spend 
together  a  happy  summer  as  a  Bee 
Hive  group. 

Then  plan  early  and  enthusiastically 
for  the  most  successful  Swarm  Day 
ever  held  in  your  stake,  always  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  no  matter  where  it  is 
held  it  should  have  a  spiritual  buoy- 
ancy and  loveliness  that  radiate  the 
true  feeling  of  our  Bee  Hive  program. 

Note:  We  have  been  receiving  a 
number  of  questions  regarding  the  re- 
quirements in  the  new  book  that  states 
a  girl  to  be  an  Honor  Bee  must  com- 
plete the  Honey  Comb  assignments  for 
three  ranks.  This  was  not  a  require- 
ment in  the  old  handbook  and  many  of 
the  Guardians  this  year  have  not  a 
complete  Honey  Comb.  The  commit- 
tee feels  that  if  a  girl  has  completed 
all  the  Honey  Comb  assignments  given 
in  the  Guardian  Rank  and  has  a  few 
outstanding  examples  of  her  work  in 
the  other  ranks,  such  as  her  sampler, 
this  will  fill  the  Honey  Comb  require- 
ment so  far  as  entitling  her  to  become 
an  Honor  Bee  this  year. 


NATIVE  BLOOD 


(Continued  from  page  217) 

"Oaa,  Oaa,"  (Yes,  yes)  barked 
Yoinsnez  from  the  corner  into  which 
he  had  retreated.  "If  you  back  out 
we  have  the  store  and  the  money. 
Your  man  must  be  a  white  man  raised 
on  milk  and  sugar;  your  horse  from 
the  warm  stable  and  the  soft  blan- 
ket." 

They  repeated  the  terms  back  and 
forth  to  forestall  any  misunderstand- 
ing, and  Begay  arranged  the  details. 
It  was  agreed  the  races  should  come 
off  right  there  in  thirty  days  at  a  big 
nahoni  ( chicken-pull  celebration ) ; 
the  whole  country  to  be  invited. 

The  whole  country  coming  right 
there — that  was  always  gratifying 
to  the  store  management  and  its 
separating  machine. 

A  government  agent,  hearing  of 
the  unusual  bet,  came  to  discourage 
or  to  modify  it,  and  The  Badger, 
feeling  certain  that  nothing  short  of 
force  could  turn  Yoinsnez  from  his 
purpose  of  carrying  it  through,  made 
a  good  appearance  by  pretending 
to  be  perfectly  willing  to  drop  the 
whole  affair. 

But  the  old  Navajo,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  proposition,  snorted  his 
objection  without  compromise. 
"Doetah!  (NO!)  These  are  my 
sheep,"  he  insisted,  "I  do  with  them 
as  I  please.  You  let  this  hateful 
thing  come  and  take  roots  in  my 
dooryard,  and  now  you  object  to  my 
doing  to  him  what  he  tries  to  do  to 
me. 

His  native  blood  was  up;  he 
couldn't  wage  the  kind  of  war  his 
people  used  to  make  in  the  good 
old  times,  but  he  could  still  wield 
his  wits  and  his  possessions,  and  he 
resented  any  meddlesome  interfer- 
ence. 

Finding  the  old  man  bent  on  the 
races  no  matter  the  hazard,  the 
agent  had  both  parties  agree  that  in 
case  of  any  breach  of  agreement,  the 
races  were  to  be  run  over. 

Begay  spent  the  thirty  days 
eagerly  grooming  himself  and  his 
brown  horse  for  the  races,  but  his 
intended  father-in-law,  strange  to 
relate,  when  the  floodtide  of  his  im- 
pulsive feelings  ebbed  to  their  usual 
water-mark,  began  in  concern  to  con- 
template the  desperate  chances  he 
was  taking.  He  looked  at  the  hard, 
red  face  of  the  storeman,  and  re- 
membered how  he  had  always  car- 
ried his  point. 

This  contemplating  may  have  re- 


sulted unconsciously  from  Eltceesie's 
silent,  though  pronounced  disap- 
proval, but  when  she  saw  her  father 
descending  in  troubled  apprehension 
to  the  plane  of  common  sense,  she 
told  him  frankly  he  was  taking  a 
fool's  chance. 

He  tried  to  make  a  show  of  re- 
senting her  words,  but  down  in  his 
proud  old  heart  they  disturbed  him, 
and  saddling  his  pony  he  rode  over 
to  Klee  Betow  where  Begay  was 
bubbling  with  anticipation,  and  some 
of  the  confident  young  hopefuls  who 
urged  him  to*  call  the  bet  had  gath- 
ered there  to  exult  in  advance  while 
they  counted  the  slow  days  to  pre- 
cede the  nahohi.  Something  in  the 
fire  and  hope  of  youth  falls  like  a 
sweet  balm  on  the  weariness  of  toil- 
ing age,  and  the  old  man  returned 
home  vibrant  and  alive  with  confi- 
dence. 

Eltceesie  was  no  longer  a  little  girl 
with  sun-faded  hair  tied  in  a  bob 
with  a  cotton  string,  but  a  young 
woman  who  had  seen  things  beyond 
the  narrow  sphere  of  her  father's 
acquaintance,  and  she  was  the  only 
one  of  his  family  left  to  comfort 
him  in  his  doting  old  age.  He  clung 
to  her  as  life  and  love  cling  to  their 
last  tie.  The  school  at  Shiprock  had 
not  estranged  her  from  him;  the 
native  blood  still  loved  its  own,  and 
she  saw  his  folly  and  ignorance  not 
with  disgust,  but  with  pity. 

"White  men  have  horses  bred  and 
trained  to  do  nothing  but  run,"  she 
told  him  when  he  returned  with  big 
hopes  from  Klee  Betow,  "You  can't 
beat  them — you'll  lose  everything." 

"Nothing  beats  Begay- — nothing 
beats  Tillego,"  and  he  clung  to  the 
hope  the  young  bloods  had  inspired. 
"You  think  you  know  a  better  man 
— and  better  horses — "  he  shook  his 
head  regretfully.  "When  Begay 
beats  the  white  man,  and  all  his  peo- 
ple shout  in  wild  praise,  you  can  no 
longer  refuse  him,  to  dream  of  the 
wanderer  who  ran  away  because  he 
was  unfit." 

"Begay  knows  nothing  beyond  the 
reservation;  like  you  he  refuses  to 
see.  The  Badger  laughs  at  both 
of  you,  and  he  will  take  everything 
we  have." 

With  his  hopes  crushed  again,  he 
decided  to  slip  out  of  it,  and  then 
he  remembered  the  clearly-repeated 
agreement  that  the  one  who'  backed 
out  lost  everything  the  same  as  if  he 
had  come  second  in  the  race. 


(To  be  Continued) 
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A  Pioneer's  Account 
Book 

( Concluded  from  page  214) 
grave,"  England,  January  31,  1820, 
and  who  settled  finally  in  Rhoades 
Valley,  Summit  County,  Utah.  The 
book  is  now  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  daughters  of  this  pioneer.  The 
accounts  were  kept  by  one  of  his 
two  wives,  Adelia  Groesbeck  Lam- 
bert, whom  he  married  in  Nauvoo, 
February  6,  1846. 

This  little  book,  measuring  six 
inches  long,  three  and  three-fourth 
inches  wide,  and  less  than  one-half 
inch  thick,  is  remarkably  well  pre- 
served. Curiously  enough,  it  was 
probably  first  owned  by  a  Thos. 
Cottam  whose  name  in  large  hand 
printing  stands  out  boldly  on  the  in- 
side of  the  first  cover  in  letters  one- 
half  inch  high.  Two  sentences,  each 
in  a  different  handwriting,  stand  be- 
neath the  two  different  inscriptions 
of  the  name  of  Thos.  Cottam,  and 
they  state  that  this  book  was 
"Bought  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S., 
July  3rd,  1845,"  and  that  Cottam, 
evidently,  was  "Formerly  from 
Waddington,  Clitheroe,  Lancashire, 
Old  England." 

A  small  book,   ninety-two  years 


old,  most  of  its  pages  are  still  un- 
marked, and  notes  and  records  scat- 
tered through  the  leaves  are  all  too 
brief.  The  picture  of  that  dramatic 
past  is  left  very  dim,  and  parts  of  it 
can  never  possibly  be  filled  in.  The 
loss  is  great. 

How  many  families  of  today  wish 
that  records  of  the  past  had  been 
easier  to  make  and  to  preserve!  And 
what  a  tragedy  that  so  little  can  be 
done  about  it.  But  one  thing  we  to- 
day can  do  is  build  our  records  well 
for  those  who  yet  will  come  to  read 
them.  We  should  make  records,  and 
we  should  record  with  intelligence 
and  discrimination.  Then  the  records 
that  we  make  must  be  preserved. 
This  is  our  obligation  to  the  future. 


Tobacco  and  Good 
Manners 

{Continued  from  page  213) 
daily  "are  guilty  of  bad  taste  and 
bad  manners,"  he  insists,  neverthe- 
less, that  women  are  the  worst  of- 
fenders. One  paragraph  deserves 
quotation  in  full: 

Many  women  have  told  me  in  New  York, 
in  London  and  Paris  that  it  isn't  the  men 
they  fear  to  invite  to  their  homes  half  so 
much  as  the  women,  and  especially  the 
headstrong,  unbridled  girls  of  today.     It's  a 
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lucky  hostess,  who,  despite  the  most  gen- 
erous distribution  of  ash-trays,  doesn't  find 
when  her  young  guests  are  gone,  an  ugly 
patch  of  blistered  varnish  on  the  polished 
top  of  her  beautiful  piano  or  a  burned  hole 
in  her  priceless  Spanish  lace  tablecloth. 

This  indictment  suggests  an  ob- 
servation which  cannot  be  made  too 
pointedly.  There  are  many  in  this 
age  to  whom  "good  manners"  im- 
ply something  merely  superficial 
and  effete — the  empty  and  transitory 
"forms"  of  social  etiquette.  In  the 
truer  sense,  however,  good  manners 
spring  from  the  same  soil  as  good 
morals — from  a  rigid  self-discipline 
based  on  a  fundamental  regard  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 
As  a  rule,  the  ill-mannered  person 
is  merely  the  self-centered  person, 
the  person  who  can  see  and  respond 
to  nothing  except  the  demands  of  his 
own  undisciplined  ego. 

On  this  score,  the  count  against 
the  tobacco-user  is  high.  It  is  the 
established  tendency  of  the  nicotine- 
deadened  cult  to  regard  any  restric- 
tion upon  their  indulgence,  for 
whatever  reason  imposed,  as  a  mere 
"puritanical"  interference  with  their 
personal  liberty.  Hence  we  find 
them  insisting  upon  the  "right"  not 
only  to  puff  smoke  into  the  faces  of 
folk  who  find  it  nauseous  and  to  ruin 
rugs  and  furniture  with  their  debris, 
but  also  to  smoke  in  flour  mills 
despite  the  annual  toll  of  death  and 
destruction  from  explosions  of 
flour-dust  as  deadly  as  dynamite;  to 
smoke  in  forests  despite  the  appall- 
ing annual  loss  from  forest  fires;  and 
to  smoke  in  public  buildings  not  ade- 
quately fire-proofed,  despite  the  an- 
nual loss  in  property,  life,  and  irre- 
placeable books  and  public  docu- 
ments. 

\\7hat  is  the  explanation  of  these 
reversions  to  sub-civilization 
on  the  part  of  men  and  women  who 
are  often,  like  my  friend  Bill,  other- 
wise admirable?  It  is  I  think,  simple 
enough: 

Civilization  has  been  essentially 
a  process  of  gradually  building  up 
walls  of  social  adjustment  about  our 
natural  appetites.  Like  the  animals, 
we  have  to  eat;  but  we  do  not  have 
to  eat  like  the  animals.  Well-bred 
men  and  women  do  not  merely  "eat." 
They  "breakfast,"  they  "dine,"  they 
"sup,"- — and  what  a  world  of  dis- 
crimination and  self-imposed  re- 
straint is  implied  in  the  latter  words 
as  compared  with  the  former! 

Yet  even  so,  when  a  natural  appe- 
tite has  been  too  long  thwarted,  the 
pressure  upon  social  restraint  be- 
comes more  and  more  intense  until 
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even  long-established  usages  tend  to 
break  down.  It  is  conceivable, 
shocking  though  it  may  seem,  that 
even  the  author  of  the  famous  "Book 
of  Etiquette,"  goaded  by  the  pangs 
of  a  prolonged  fast,  might  plunge 
her  unwashed  hands  into  the  plat- 
ter and  gnaw  rare  meat  from  a  bone 
held  in  her  dripping  fingers. 

Tobacco  engenders  in  its  addicts 
an  unnatural,  but  nevertheless  a  very 
insistent,  appetite.  In  most  addicts, 
it  is  an  appetite  which  must  be  grati- 
fied, not  at  decorous  leisurely  inter- 
vals, but  at  all  times  and  under  any 
circumstances.      Balked,    it   breaks 


through  the  barriers  of  social  re- 
straint with  all  the  insistence  and 
violence  of  famine. 

The  temptation  is  always  great  to 
make  scapegoats  of  the  things  we 
dislike,  and  to  load  their  sagging 
backs  with  all  the  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  that  we  find  about 
us.  I  do  not  want  to  succumb  to  that 
temptation  and  blame  tobacco  for 
more  than  its  proper  share  of  the 
deplorable  tendencies  we  can  all  ob- 
serve in  human  conduct  today,  but 
we  can  scarcely  deny  that  it  was 
truthfully  said :  Tobacco  is  not  good 
/or  man! 


THE  CLEAR  WAY 


(Continued  from  page  209) 
got  up  to  fire  the  boiler.  More  and 
more  coal,  and  scarcely  a  breath  of 
warmth  in  the  little  greenhouse. 
Anxiously  Elvira  carried  the  ther- 
mometer to  the  cold  end  of  the 
place.  That  celery  mustn't  be 
ruined,  after  all  they'd  put  into  it. 

Doggedly  they  worked.  At  last 
Fred  had  to  bring  all  the  kindling 
wood  from  the  shed  to  feed  the  rusty 
little  monster  with  the  greedy  maw. 
When  that  was  gone,  they  broke  up 
the  wash  bench,  an  old  door,  some 
spare  planks,  anything,  all  the  time 
doling  in  the  last  precious  lumps  of 
coal  to  keep  the  fire  bed  red.  The 
hours  crept  by  uncounted,  and  El- 
vira worked,  with  a  wordless,  plead- 
ing prayer  aching  like  a  physical 
pain  in  her  heart.  Not  a  single  ve- 
hicle had  passed  the  house  for  three 
days. 

Towards  the  third  evening  the 
snow  plow  went  through  in  the  teeth 
of  the  dying  wind  that  hurled  sandy 
snow  back  across  the  road  almost 
as  fast  as  the  plow  moved  it.  The 
three  of  them — Elvira,  Fred,  and 
Ethel,  stood  at  the  window  and 
watched  the  thing  struggling  down 
the  white  waste  of  road.  Elvira's 
lips  moved. 

"What'd  you  say,  mama?"  Ethel 
asked. 

"Nothing,  child,  nothing,"  Elvira 
mumbled,  with  rising  hysteria,  then 
tried  to  speak  naturally.  "I  said  it's 
a  sure  thing  nobody  will  try  to  get 
through  tonight."  The  snow  plow 
had  struggled  over  the  hill  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"But  they  are,  mama,"  Ethel  an- 
nounced, her  eyes  still  glued  to  the 
peep-hole  she  had  breathed  on  the 
frosted  pane,  "there's  a  truck  com- 
ing down  the  road  now." 

They  ran  back  to  the  window, 
Elvira  and  Fred,  and  silently 
•watched   the   truck  battle  its   way 


slowly  up  the  road.  "It's  Tom 
Hand,"  Fred  announced,  "running  a 
load  of  coal  through  for  his  chicken 
hatchery.    I  hope  he  makes  it." 

He  did,  for  about  ten  rods  more. 
Then  the  truck  slewed  and  headed 
into  a  ten-foot  snow  bank.  The 
three  at  the  window  released  pent 
breath  and  looked  at  each  other. 
They  could  see  Tom  climbing  down 
from  the  truck  cab,  his  very  shoul- 
ders drooping  in  dismay. 

Without  a  word  Elvira  began 
putting  on  her  overshoes,  her  coat, 
her  woolen  mittens.  "Come,  Fred. 
We'll  hitch  up  Dandy  and  Dobbs 
and  go  out." 

For  an  hour  they  worked,  shovel- 
ing snow,  spreading  ashes  from  the 
greenhouse  furnace,  Elvira  directing 
the  straining  efforts  of  the  horses. 
But  the  truck  was  not  budged.  Then 
Tom  Hand  began  to  shovel  coal  out 
into  the  snow. 

"Wait,  Tom,"  Elvira  shrilled, 
"I'll  send  Fred  up  for  the  bobs. 
We'll  pay  you  for  that  coal,  what 
you  can  spare.  I  didn't  think  you 
could  let  any  of  it  go,  or  I'd  have 
asked  for  it." 

"Half  a  load's  better  than  none, 
I  figure,"  Tom  panted.  "If  you  can 
get  me  out  of  here  with  half  my 
load,  you're  welcome  to  the  other 
half." 

Like  an  imprisoned  bird  suddenly 
freed,  that  aching  prayer  in  Elvira's 
heart  had  burst  up,  soaring,  into  a 
rush  of  incoherent  gratitude. 

She  remembered  it  now,  fifteen 
years  in  the  past  as  it  was —  the 
utter  relief  that  had  been  hers,  there 
in  the  snow,  as  Tom  Hand  drove 
away,  with  herself  and  Fred  in  tri- 
umphant, weary  possession  of  that 
pile  of  snow-crusted,  precious  coal. 

C/LVIRA    did    not    try    to 

sleep  again  that  night.  She  lay  there 

(Continued  on  page  244) 
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The  Clear  Way 

{Continued  from  page  243) 

turning  these  scenes  of  her  life  in 
her  mind,  gravely,  thoughtfully. 
When  the  light  around  the  edges  of 
the  blind  began  to  pink,  she  got  up, 
dressed  quietly,  and  went  down 
stairs.  By  seven  o'clock  she  had 
three  crates  of  strawberries  picked 
and  stowed  in  the  back  seat  of  the 
old  car.  She  put  on  a  clean  print 
dress  and  her  good  straw  hat,  got 
in  behind  the  wheel,  and  drove  down 
the  lane  with  her  usual  caution. 

She  proceeded  down  the  highway, 
and  up  through  the  Ellis'  yard  to  the 
kitchen  gate.  Minnie  Ellis  was  in 
her  back  garden,  plump  and  fair  in 
pink  gingham,  in  spite  of  her  gray 
hair.  She  was  watering  her  roses, 
at  seven-thirty  of  a  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, for  she  had  a  hired  girl  in  her 
kitchen.     Elvira  greeted  her. 

"I  brought  you  those  strawberries 
you  wanted,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Ellis  set  her  hose  and  flut- 
tered over.  "Elvira!  How  nice  of 
you!  But  I  thought  you  needed 
them  all  yourself,  this  year.  They're 
so  scarce." 

"Won't  be  needing  so  many,"  El- 
vira said  dryly,  "Jimmy's  the  one 
with  the  sweet  tooth  at  our  place, 
and  he  won't  be  there  next  winter." 

"Won't  be  there!  You're  not 
sending  him  to  State  College?" 

"He's  going  on  a  mission,"  Elvira 
admitted  briefly.  She  never  spent 
her  words  unnecessarily. 

Minnie  Ellis  beckoned  Elvira  to 
follow  her  to>  the  summerhouse,  and 
sat  down  to  fan  her  flushed  face  with 
her  garden  hat.  "Say  that  again, 
Elvira,"  she  begged. 

Elvira  repeated  her  news  calmly. 

Mrs.  Ellis  put  her  hand  to  her 
fluttery  bosom.  "I  am  glad  you 
came  over.  Do  you  know,"  she 
lowered  her  voice  to  an  excited  whis- 
per, "our  Harold  got  his  call  yester- 
day, too,  and  I  haven't  been  able 
to  sleep,  worrying  about  it,  what 
with  things  so  bad.  But  if  you  can 
send  Jim,  we  certainly  ought  to  be 
able  to  send  Harold."  She  clapped 
her  hand  to  her  mouth.  "Oh,  I 
didn't  mean — " 

But  Elvira  was  not  offended.  Her 
glance  considered  the  long  Ellis 
dairy  sheds,  the  poultry  yard  foam- 
ing with  busy  white  hens.  "Yes,  I 
think  you  might,"  she  agreed,  then 
turned  to  her  own  affairs.  "I 
thought  if  I  got  to  town  early,  I'd 
be  able  to  get  two  or  three  of  those 
white  shirts  the  Emporium  have  on 
special  today.  Might  as  well  start 
to  get  Jimmy's  things  ready."     She 
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rose  to  go.  "I'm  glad  Harold  is  go- 
ing. Maybe  they  will  be  together." 
Minnie  Ellis  got  up  too.  "Oh,  I 
am  too.  I'll  get  your  money  for  you. 
Elvira,  you  do  put  strength  in  a  per- 
son. You  made  up  my  mind  about 
Harold  for  me,"  she  said  earnestly, 
"and  I  think  you're  a  marvel  the  way 

you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  send 

J. »» 
lm. 

Elvira's  sallow  cheeks  wrinkled 
briefly  in  a  smile,  and  her  eyes  were 
opaque  for  an  instant,  fixed  on  in- 
ward things.  "To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Minnie,  I  can  see  only  as  far  as 
these  shirts  I'll  get  with  the  straw- 
berry money,  but  somehow  I'm  not 
afraid,  any  more.  We  don't  need 
the  way  lighted  too  far  ahead,  not 
when  we  have — faith.  It  all  comes 
out  right,  when  you  go  ahead  and 
do  the  right  thing." 

And  Minnie  Ellis  watched  her  get 

in  her  battered  car  and  drive  away 

— a  slight,  determined  figure  facing 

the  strong  light  of  the  morning  sun. 

■  <m  ■ 

Agriculture  —  A  Founda- 
tion of  Welfare 

{Continued  from  page  228) 
greatly  improves  the  prosperity  of 
an  entire  region.  It  is  desired,  there- 
fore, by  the  committees,  that  all  pos- 
sible new  crops  be  canvassed  in 
order  to  determine  their  adaptability 
for  the  various  regions.  The  com- 
mittee also  wishes  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  local  factories  to 
transform  the  cheap  agricultural 
products  into  more  expensive  com- 
modities of  commerce.  The  ad- 
vantage of  these  factories  is  that 
they  not  only  give  a  more  permanent 
market  to  the  products  of  the  farm, 
but  that  they  frequently  furnish  em- 
ployment to  the  farmers  during  the 
periods  of  little  work  on  the  farm. 
For  example,  one  can  scarcely  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry  to  the  agriculture  of  areas 
in  which  factories  have  been  suc- 
cessfully established.  A  definite 
cash  crop  is  assured  at  a  price  that 
is  usually  known  in  advance.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  improved  by 
the  tillage  which  is  required  for  beet 
growing;  the  by-products,  such  as 
pulp,  beet  tops,  and  molasses,  make 
possible  the  feeding  of  extra  live- 
stock which  brings  additional  ma- 
nure to  the  land.  The  thinning,  cul- 
tivation, and  harvesting  of  the  beets 
make  profitable  employment  for  the 
various  members  of  the  family,  and 
the  manufacturing  of  sugar  gives 
regular  work  during  the  slack  winter 
season. 

(Concluded  on  page  246) 
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EUREKA  ELECTRIC  RAHGE 

'complete  ELECTRIC 

COOKERY  FOR, 
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Bakes 

Broils 

Roasts 

Boils 

Toasts 

Fries 

Steams 

Grills 

FAST 

ECONOMICAL 
AUTOMATIC 
DEPENDABLE 


FREE  HOME  DEMONSTRATION 

Made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  famous  EUREKA    VACUUM    CLEANERS 

EUREKA  VACUUM  CLEANER  COMPANY,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


177  E.   Broadway 


Phone:  Was.  4764 


HhKhy     said   the   proud 

host,  "is  one  refrigerator 
youVe  never  heard!  And 
never  will!  Servel  Electrolux 
simply  can't  make  a  noise. 
A  tiny  gas  flame  does  all  the 
work.  There  are  NO  MOV- 
ING PARTS  in  its  freezing 
system.  And  that's  important 
for  a  lot  of  other  reasons,  too ! 
It  means  no  moving  parts  to  wear.  And  low  oper- 
ating cost  that  stays  low.  Servel  actually  pays  for 
itself  with  the  money  it  saves  year  after  year!" 


"LISTEN  TO 
THIS  FOR  A 
GOOD  ONE!. 


MOUNTAIN  FUELiUPPLY  COMPANY 


36  South  State 
Salt  Lake  City 


Serving  twenty-three 
Utah  Communities 
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AGRICULTURE-A  FOUNDATION  OF  WELFARE 


NEW  GRAND 


M.  H.  THOMPSON 

Manager 


HOTEL 


AT    FOURTH     SOUTH    AND    MAIN    STREET 


ARDEN 

RED-CAP 

MILK 


Finer  Flavor  and  Extra 
Quality 

Phone— Was.  986        1030  So.  Main 
Visit  the  New  Modern  Arden  Dairy 


we  orrtR . . . 

A  COMPLETE 
ENGRAVING  SERVICE 

From   Missionary   Portraits    to    the   Largest 

Catalogues 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention 

UTAH  ENGRAVING  CO. 

113  Regent  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


ENROLL     NOW 

(Commence  Later  if  Desired) 

$25.  Discount  on  a  Complete 

COURSE    IN   BEAUTY    CULTURE 
A  State  Accredited  School 

Ogden  School  of  Beauty  Culture 

Over  Egyptian  Theatre 
Name   _ 


OGDEN,   UTAH 


{Concluded  from  page  245) 

The  Judicious  Use  of  Water 

HThroughout  most  of  the  area  of 
the  West,  agricultural  profit  is 
tied  up  largely  with  the  use  of  irri- 
gation water.  Land  is  plentiful  but 
water  is  scarce.  This  means  that 
those  who  wish  to  succeed  should 
make  a  careful  study  of  irrigation. 
If  water  is  wasted,  the  land  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  leaching  of  the 
fertility,  by  erosion  of  the  rich  top 
soil,  and  by  water  logging  which 
comes  from  excessive  irrigation.  Go- 
ing along  with  irrigation,  and  sup- 
plementing it  under  certain  condi- 
tions, is  drainage.  Even  with  the 
most  careful  methods  of  irrigation 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  water  in 
certain  low  areas  and  there  may  in 
some  places  be  an  accumulation  of 
detrimental  quantities  of  alkali  salts. 
This  means  that  if  the  farms  are  to 
be  preserved,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  drainage  must  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  Agricultural  Committees 

Tt   early  became   obvious   to  the 
General   Church  Welfare   Com- 


mittee that  agriculture  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  the  people  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  make 
it  as  attractive  and  desirable  as  pos- 
sible. A  general  agricultural  com- 
mittee has  been  established.  This  is 
composed  of  outstanding  men,  some 
of  whom  are  national  and  interna- 
tional authorities  in  their  fields.  This 
committee  has  bi-weekly  meetings 
in  which  it  goes  over  the  agricultural 
problems  that  arise.  In  addition  to 
the  general  committee,  regional  agri- 
cultural committees  are  being  organ- 
ized to  consider  the  problems  of  some 
of  the  larger  localities.  In  turn,  stake 
and  local  agricultural  committees  will 
be  set  up  to  care  for  the  more  local 
needs. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident 
that  the  Church  Welfare  Plan,  in 
its  attempt  to  promote  permanent 
economic  security  for  the  people, 
will  give  large  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture.  This  will  be 
accomplished  through  organization 
and  by  the  utilization  of  all  known 
agencies  and  sources  of  information 
which  will  make  for  more  profitable 
and  more  permanent  systems  of  ag- 
riculture. 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ASKED  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 
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(Continued  from  page  211) 

animals'  trespassing  in  another 
man's  field.  I  have  the  minutes  of  a 
bishop's  court  trial  for  an  infraction 
of  that  rule: 

A  farmer  tethered  his  animals 
with  a  long  rope  near  his  property 
line  so  that  they  could  feed  in  his 
neighbor's  land.  He  argued  that  he 
had  a  right  to  drive  his  tether  stakes 
as  near  to  the  line  as  he  wished  and, 
since  there  was  no  fence  law,  it  was 
up  to  his  neighbor  to  guard  his  own 
land.  He  was  convicted  of  mali- 
cious trespass,  but  the  bishop  with- 
held decision  until  the  hay  was  ready 
to  cut.  He  then  ordered  that  the 
guilty  man  was  to  cut  and  deliver  to 
his  neighbor's  stackyard  an  amount 
of  hay  equal  to  the  hay  his  animals 
had  trampled,  the  bishop  to  judge 
when  he  had  hauled  enough.  The 
offender  was  also  to  make  public 
confession  of  his  sin  and  ask  forgive- 
ness. 

Water  Rights 
A  nother  interesting  trial  involved 
question  No.  16:  "Have  you 
taken  water  to  irrigate  when  it  be- 
longed to  another  person  at  the  time 
you  used  it?"  A  certain  member 
went   out   at   night  and   stole   the 


water  from  a  poor  man's  field.  He 
was  convicted  before  the  bishop's 
court  and  the  verdict  was:  "In  the 
fall  the  threshers  are  to  measure 
your  land  and  determine  your  yield 
per  acre.  They  shall  do  the  same 
also  with  the  field  you  robbed.  Then 
you  shall  deliver  into  his  bin  an 
amount  that  will  make  his  yield  per 
acre  the  same  as  your  land  yielded. 
That  difference  is  the  amount  of 
grain  that  the  water  you  stole  has 
produced."  The  culprit  proposed 
instead  that  he  would  give  the  in- 
jured person  his  next  full  turn  of 
water  which  would  return  double 
the  amount  of  water  he  had  stolen. 

"No,"  answered  the  bishop,  "a 
belated  application  of  water  can 
scarcely  revive  his  withered  crop, 
and  taking  the  water  off  your  land 
now  may  injure  your  crop.  You 
both  then  would  be  the  losers." 
"But,"  said  the  thief,  "your  decision 
imposes  on  me  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  harvesting  his  grain  and 
that  is  not  fair."  The  bishop's  clas- 
sic answer  was:  "You  borrowed 
his  grain  without  his  consent  and 
now  you  must  return  it  without  his 
assistance." 

Father  W.  and  his  son  Jack 
(Continued  on  page  248) 
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MAIN  BUILDING 


1939    SUMMER    SESSION 

AT  THE 

UTAH    STATE    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE 

Begins  June  12  and  Continues  for  Six  Weeks 

Together  with  eminent  visiting  educators,  the  resident  faculty  members  will  offer  courses  in  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work  in  numerous  divisions  of  the  College. 


EDUCATION: 

DR.  RALEIGH  SCHORLING,  University  of  Michigan. 
ROMA  GANS,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
SUPERINTENDENT  R.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Preston  Schools. 

LITERATURE: 

DR.  J.  DUNCAN  SPAETH,  University  of  Wichita,  Formerly  Lec- 
turer at  Princeton. 

MATHEMATICS: 

DR.   A.   E.   BRANDT,   Senior  Mathematical  Statistical   Analyst 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT: 

ELIZABETH  LEE  VINCENT,  Merrill-Palmer  School  in  Detroit. 

ART  AND  MUSIC: 

HAZEL  GERTRUDE  KINSCELLA,  University  of  Nebraska. 

MABEL  WILKERSON,  Montreal  School  of  Interior  Decoration, 
Montreal,  Canada. 


ENGLISH: 

DR.  LOUIS  ZUCKER,  University  of  Utah. 

PHILOSOPHY: 

DR.   JOHN  A.   WIDTSOE. 
DR.  F.  L.  WEST. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION: 

DR.  N.  P.  NIELSEN,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DR.  CHARLES  F.  SMITH,  Educational  advisor  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  New  York  City. 

COACHING  SCHOOL: 

LYNN  WALDORF,  Northwestern  University  (Football). 
FORREST  COX,  University  of  Colorado  (Basketball). 

C.  L.  GROVERT,  Wauneta  Public  Schools,  Wauneta,  Nebraska 
(Six-man  Football). 


DAILY  LECTURE  PROGRAM 

DR.  ARTHUR  H.  COMPTON,  Physics  DR.  W.  E.  BLATZ,  Child  Development 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DAVISON,  Literature        DR.  J.  D.  SPAETH,  Literature 

and  others 

REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  POST  SESSION 

July  25  to  August  18 

REQUEST  A  CATALOGUE 

UTAH    STATE    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE 

LOGAN,  UTAH 
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The  luxury  of  beauty  and 
the  economy  oi  preserva- 
tion go  hand  in  hand  when 
you  paint  your  home — in- 
side and  out — with  FULLER 
Paints.  FULLER  quality 
adds  value  to  your  home 
that  far  exceeds  the  cost. 


FULLER 

PAINT 

WALLPAPER 

GLASS 


See  your  LOCAL  FULLER 
PAINT  DEALER  for  all  your 
spring  renovation  materials: 
Paint  that  lasts;  Wallpaper 
that  beautifies;  Waxes;  Pol- 
ishes; Glass;  Mirrors. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Salt  Lake      SXjr^N        and  Ogden 


{Continued  from  page  246) 

collided  in  the  bishops'  court  with 
Question  No.  24:  "Do  you  preside 
over  your  household  as  a  servant  of 
God  and  is  your  family  subject  to 
you?"  They  had  been  hailed  into 
court  for  disturbing  the  peace.  Fa- 
ther W.  said  he  had  asked  his  son 
to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  and 
the  boy  had  refused.  Father  W. 
then  proposed  that  Jack  look  after 
things  at  home  while  he  went  and 
did  the  work.  Jack  again  refused 
and  the  father  undertook  to  enforce 
obedience.  They  yelled  and  shouted 
at  each  other  and  Jack  used  profane 
language,  whereupon  the  father  took 
down  the  gun  and  threatened  to 
shoot  if  Jack  did  not  do  what  he 
was  told.  Jack  walked  up  and  took 
the  gun  away  from  his  father,  when 
the  mother  interceded  and  quieted 
the  angry  men.  Both  were  excom- 
municated from  the  Church,  the  fa- 
ther for  his  inability  to  govern  his 
family  and  the  son  for  disobedience 
and  for  using  profane  and  abusive 
language. 

On  the  following  Sunday  both 
appeared  in  Church  to  make  their 
acknowledgments  and  ask  forgive- 
ness. Father  W.  said  that  in  taking 
down  the  gun  he  had  no  intention 
of  injuring  his  son.  He  knew  the 
gun  was  not  loaded,  and  had  only 
thought  to  scare  the  boy  into  obe- 
dience. When  Jack  made  his  con- 
fession he  said,  "He  did  not  scare 

worth  a  d "  for  he,  too,  knew 

that  the  gun  was  not  loaded.  They 
were  humble,  were  forgiven,  and 
after  meeting,  the  bishop  went  out 
and  re-baptized  them. 

Sharp  Tongues 

HThe  sisters  were  sometimes  "over- 
taken by  the  Adversary"  and 
had  to  be  brought  to  account.  Sister 
R.  and  Sister  W.,  neighbors,  one 
time  fell  out  with  each  other.  They 
quarreled  and  said  "catty"  things. 
Sister  R,  had  a  tongue  that  wagged 
at  both  ends.  She  called  Sister  W. 
vile  and  abusive  names  and  in  her 
anger  took  the  name  of  the  Lord  in 
vain,  all  of  which  was  in  violation 
of  questions  Nos.  9  and  19. 

In  the  trial  Sister  W.  was  exon- 
erated by  the  bishop,  but  Sister  R. 
was  cut  off  the  Church  for  "using 
vile  and  profane  language  unbecom- 
ing a  Saint,  and  moreover,"  said  the 
bishop,  "if  Brother  R.  wants  to  con- 
trol his  wife  he  must  round  up  his 
shoulders  for  a  good  hard  task.  If 
he  would  give  her  a  good  sound 
whipping,  it  would  do  her  more  good 


than  baptizing;  and  taking  the  name 
of  the  Lord  in  vain  is  against  the 
town  ordinance  and  I  intend  to  hand 
her  over  to  the  City  Council  and 
she  will  have  to  pay  the  last  farthing 
for  her  iniquity."  She  also  made 
humble  confession  on  the  next  Sab- 
bath and  the  bishop,  relenting  from 
his  indignation,  forgave  her. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  be- 
hind these  cases  there  was  no  law 
save  the  law  of  the  Church,  a  fact 
which  made  the  bishop  the  "common 
judge  in  Israel."  So  far  as  civil  law 
was  concerned,  this  country  was  still 
pretty  much  the  "wild  and  woolly 
West,"  but  as  to  the  Mormon  col- 
onies, the  rules  of  Christian  conduct 
as  outlined  in  the  old  catechism  and 
elsewhere  held  the  people  to  stand- 
ards of  equity  and  right.  To  a  peo- 
ple who  believe  implicitly  in  the 
divine  authenticity  of  their  religion, 
to  be  cut  off  the  Church  is  punish- 
ment more  terrible  than  fines  or 
prison  bars. 

The  important  thing  about  the 
early  bishops'  courts  is  not  the  de- 
cisions they  handed  down,  interest- 
ing as  these  are,  but  the  unique  posi- 
tion the  courts  held  in  early  Mor- 
mon community  life.  They  tried  all 
sorts  of  cases:  property  rights, 
claims,  disputes,  torts,  domestic  re- 
lations, in  short  everything  that  in- 
volves human  behavior.  They  were 
the  arbiters  that  shaped  largely  the 
pattern  of  human  relationship  in  a 
land  without  established  civil  law. 

Rules  of  evidence  as  we  know 
them  had  little  consideration  in 
Church  trials,  and  precedents  even 
less.  The  judge  went  directly  to  the 
core  of  every  case  unhampered  by 
legal  technicalities.  One  could 
never  foretell  what  decision  would 
come  out  of  the  courts,  but  as  the 
student  surveys  those  old  trial  rec- 
ords in  retrospect  he  sees  that  what 
did  come  out  was  generally  whole- 
some and  reasonably  just. 


I 


The  "Lost  and  Found  Agent" 

N  the  1850's  there  was  no  news- 
paper or  other  means  of  publica- 
tion in  Southern  Utah,  except  an- 
nouncements in  Church.  The  min- 
utes of  those  meetings,  therefore, 
contain  many  matters  that  would  not 
now  seem  to  pertain  to  a  religious 
service.  At  almost  every  Sunday 
meeting  a  certain  man  arose  and 
made  such  an  announcement  as  this: 
"I  have  in  my  possession  a  hammer, 
knife,  chain,  singletree,  and  a  coat. 
The  owners  may  have  them  by  giv- 
{Continued  on  page  250) 
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TURN  TO  THE 

RIGHT  KIND  OF  MOTOR  OIL 

fo  r  Sp  ring 

It's  time  to  have  winter-worn  oil  drained,  and  re- 
placed with  fresh  clean  Vico.  Your  Vico  dealer 
knows  the  grade  of  oil  your  engine  needs  at  this  time 
of  year.    Drive  in  and  get  this  important  motor  pro- 


tection. 


ICO 

MOTOR  OIL 


PEP88, 

GASOLINE 


MOTOR  OIL 


STATIONS     EVERYWHERE      IN     UTAH     AND     IDAHO 
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Good  Bread  Makes  the  Meal 
Better  for  Everyone 


You  enjoy  Royal  Bread  be- 
cause it  tastes  good  .  .  .  is 
good  .  .  .  and  is  good  for 
you.  Diet  authorities  say 
you  can  eat  four  slices  of 
bread  a  day  and  still  reduce. 


fiui&h 


EVERY  DAY   AT    YOUR    GROCER'S 


ROYAL  BAKING  CO.,  Salt  Lake  &  Ogden 


mm 


Pi  n  e 


MeaD 


100%  Home  Owned 


George  Mueller,  President 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR- 


FLEiSCHMANN'S  HIGH  VITAMIN  YEAST 

Helps  supply  the  vitamins  you  need.    Start  now  to  eat  2  cakes 
every  day. 


ROYAL  GELATIN  DESSERTS 

Seven  delicious  flavors — lemon,  orange,  cherry,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  pineapple,  lime.  And  use  Royal  Salad  Gelatin  for 
salads,  appetizers  and  main  course  dishes. 


ROYAL  PUDDINGS 

Made  with  wholesome  arrowroot.  Three  flavors — Chocolate, 
Vanilla  and  Butterscotch.  Also  make  delicious  home-made  ice 
cream. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER 

The  only  nationally-distributed  baking  powder  made  with  cream 
of  tartar.    Dependable  and  economical. 
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WATCHES,  DIAMONDS.  I 

JEWELRY,  Easy  Payments! !  , 

Discounts   to   Missionaries — on   WATCHES,    j 
WATCH  REPAIRS.  FOUNTAIN  PENS,  ETC.    | 

CRUSER    JEWELRY  j 

Wasatch   9617  4iy2   So.   Main   St.    j 


j    LADIES       MALE  MKED 

BEESLEY  MUSIC  CO. 

I 


70  So.  Main 


HOTEL  LANKERSHIM 

7th  &  BROADWAY 


HED     RATES 

haice  (Double  or  Twins) 


WEDDING 


$2.50 


FRANK  R.  Wl< 


$3.00 


$3.50 


LOS  ANGELES 

'TWO  PERSONS      -     0KE  CHARGE-' 


INVITATIONS      OR 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

(All  Paneled) 
Free  Booklet  "How  To  Plan  Your  Wedding" 

lfin    *n    Beautiful   Styles  of    Lettering    <tJC   CQ 

**'*'  including  envelopes  |JJ*J»*JU 

Write  for  Samples — All  Orders  Postage  Prepaid 

r'/'MST'*  t    nncr  555  3rd  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City 
tUtiU  1.  ttUbb,  Phone  Was.  8081-M 


Questions  To  Be  Asked 
the  Latter-day  Saints 

{Continued  from  page  248) 

ing  satisfactory  identification."  This 
custom  of  advertising  lost  and 
found  goods  carried  down  well  to 
the  end  of  the  century. 

The  man  who  made  the  announce- 
ment was  the  ward  "Lost  and  Found 
Agent."  He  was  appointed  by  the 
bishop  and  like  every  other  officer 
was  sustained  by  vote  of  the  people. 
Anyone  losing  an  article  filed  a 
description  of  it  with  this  agent,  and 
whoever  might  find  an  article  and 
did  not  know  to  whom  it  belonged 
took  it  to  the  agent.  If,  after  a 
month  of  advertising,  the  agent  did 
not  find  the  owner,  he  turned  the 
article  back  to  the  finder,  who  was 
privileged  thereafter  to  use  it  as  his 
own.  To  keep  a  found  article  with- 
out so  reporting  it  was  so  dishon- 
orable that  it  bordered  on  stealing. 
One  of  my  first  Sunday  School  les- 
sons was  on  the  iniquity  of  that  old 
couplet:  "Losers  weepers,  finders 
keepers."  When  the  United  Order 
was  incorporated,  the  members 
wrote  into  its  by-laws  the  follow- 
ing: "Article  7,  That  which  is  not 
entrusted  to  our  care  we  will  not 
appropriate  to  our  use.  Article  8. 
That  which  we  borrow  we  will  re- 
turn, and  that  which  we  find  we  will 
not  appropriate  to  our  use  but  will 
seek  to  return  it  to  its  proper 
owner." 

The  Community  Roundup 

Questions  13  and  14  of  the  old 
^-  Catechism  were  the  basic 
laws  of  the  livestock  industry: 
"Have  you  branded  an  ani- 
mal that  you  did  not  know  to  be 
your  own?"  In  that  early  day  every 
family—the  widow,  the  cripple,  the 
poor  man  and  the  well-to-do — had 
cattle  on  the  range.  During  the 
winter  many  animals  strayed  long 
distances  from  the  home  range  and  it 
was  impossible  for  every  family  to 
go  and  search  for  their  own.  To 
meet  this  condition,  community 
spring  and  fall  roundups  were  or- 
ganized and  all  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  town  were  brought  in.  Those 
men  who  had  horses  rode  the  distant 
ranges  and  those  who  had  none 
went  on  foot  as  far  out  as  they 
could.  To  safeguard  the  poor  from 
loss  and  the  moral  weakling  from 
temptation,  the  custom  was  that  all 
branding  was  to  be  done  in  the  pub- 
lic corrals  where  everyone  might  see. 

(Continued  on  page  252) 
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INTRODUCTION  OF 
BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD 
"pOR  the  first  time  in  modern  days 
■*■  "this  most  glorious  of  all  subjects 
belonging  to  the  everlasting  Gospel,  viz., 
baptism  for  the  dead"  was  announced 
to  the  world  in  1840.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  first  spoke  of  it  publicly 
at  the  funeral  services  of  Seymour 
Brunson,  who  died  August  10,  1840. 
Later,  on  Sunday,  October  4,  1840,  the 
Prophet  delivered  a  discourse  on  "the 
baptism  for  the  dead"  to  a  vast  multi- 
tude who  listened  with  great  interest. 
He  made  it  known  that  by  proxy,  bap- 
tism could  be  administered  for  the  dead, 
that  it  would  give  them  the  same  ad- 
vantages which  mortals  enjoy  through 
baptism  and  confirmation  into  the 
Church  here. 

On  September  21,  1823,  three  years 
after  Joseph  Smith  had  received  his  first 
vision,  the  Angel  Moroni  appeared  to 
him  and,  after  giving  some  instructions, 
quoted  to  him  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  among  them  the  5th  and 
6th  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Malachi,  which  Moroni  quoted  thus: 

Behold,  I  will  reveal  unto  you  the  Priest- 
hood, by  the  hand  of  Elijah  the  prophet, 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dread- 
ful day  of  the  Lord. 

And  he  shall  plant  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  children  shall  turn  to 
their  fathers.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  whole 
earth  would  be  utterly  wasted  at  his  coming. 

Moroni  declared  that  this  promise 
was  soon  to  be  fulfilled.  On  April  3, 
1836,  Elijah  came  and  restored  the 
sealing  power  of  the  Priesthood  which 
gave  authority  to  administer  ordinances 
for  the  dead.  Then,  as  never  before, 
did  the  Prophet  understand  this  doc- 
trine, and  the  meaning  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  keys  of  the  sealing  power 
of  the  Priesthood,  and  also  the  signifi- 
cance of  Moroni's  previous  declaration. 

In  October,  1840,  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  wrote  to  the  Twelve: 

I  first  mentioned  the  doctrine  in  public 
when  preaching  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Brother  Seymour  Brunson;  and  have  since 
then  given  general  instructions  in  the  Church 
on  the  subject.  The  Saints  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  baptized  for  those  of  their 
relatives  who  are  dead,  who  they  believe 
would  have  embraced  the  Gospel,  if  they 
had  been  privileged  with  hearing  it,  and 
who  have  received  the  Gospel  in  the  spirit, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who 
have  been  commissioned  to  preach  to  them 
while  in  prison. 

With  much  joy  the  Church  members 
received  the  announcement  of  this  great 
truth.  Some  of  the  Saints  were  very 
zealous  about  this  new  privilege  that 
had  come  to  them,  and  went  into  the 
Mississippi  River  and  were  baptized 
for  their  kindred  dead.  For  a  short 
time  no  records  were  kept. 

A  revelation  was  given  to  the  Pro- 


phet ( Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section 
127)  explaining  in  detail  that  there 
should  be  a  witness,  who  must  see  and 
hear  and  then  testify  of  a  truth,  to  the 
baptisms  that  were  performed. 

President  Wilford  Woodruff,  speak- 
ing of  the  early  teachings  of  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  as  recorded  in  the  Journal 
o/  Discourses,  Vol.  5,  said: 

How  was  it  in  that  day  in  reference  to 
many  things  that  were  taught  and  prac- 
ticed? All  was  not  revealed  at  once,  but 
the  Lord  showed  the  Prophet  a  principle, 
and  the  people  acted  upon  it  according  to 
the  light  which  they  had.  All  the  per- 
fection and  glory  of  it  was  not  revealed 
at  first;  but,  as  fast  as  it  was  revealed,  the 
people  endeavored  to  obey.  I  will  bring 
up  one  thing  which  will  show  that  the 
position  I  take  is  correct — viz.,  baptism  for 
the  dead.  When  that  was  first  revealed, 
we  rejoiced  in  it;  and,  as  soon  as  we  had 
an  opportunity,  we  began  to  be  baptized 
for  the  dead.  A  man  would  be  baptized  for 
both  male  and  female.  The  moment  I  heard 
of  it,  my  soul  leaped  with  joy;  for  it  was 
a  subject  in  which  I  felt  deeply  interested. 
I  went  forward  and  was  baptized  for  all 
my  dead  relatives  I  could  think  of,  both 
male  and  female,  as  did  others;  but,  after- 
wards, we  obtained  more  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  President  Young  taught  the 
people  that  men  should  attend  to  those 
ordinances  for  the  male  portion  of  their 
dead  friends,  and  females  for  females.  This 
showed  the  order  in  which  those  ordinances 
should  be  administered,  which  ordinances 
had  before  been  revealed,  and  shows  us  that 
we  are  in  a  school  where  we  shall  be  con- 
stantly learning. 

Soon  after  this  doctrine  was  re- 
vealed, individuals  were  baptized  in  the 
river  for  relatives.  Then  it  was  de- 
cided that  for  baptisms  to  be  properly 
done,  baptizers  should  be  officially  ap- 
pointed by  Church  leaders.  The  early 
records  of  the  Quincy  ( Illinois )  branch, 
not  far  from  Nauvoo,  tell  of  a  baptismal 
meeting  held  in  the  house  of  Melvin 
Wilbur,  These  records  give  the  names 
of  those  who  were  baptized  and  for 
whom,  and  their  relationship  to  them. 
Quincy  records  show  further  that  on 
November  15,  1840,  two  Elders  were 
appointed  to  be  baptizers.  Nauvoo 
records  tell  of  many  baptisms  performed 
in  the  Mississippi  River  by  the  Saints 
who  embraced  the  opportunity  to  bring 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  within  the 
reach  of  their  departed  kindred. 

January  19,  1841,  just  three  months 
after  Joseph  Smith's  epistle  to  the 
Twelve  on  October  19,  1840,  a  revela- 
tion was  received  by  the  Prophet  for 
the  Saints  to  build  a  house  "for  the 
Most  High  to  dwell  therein;  .  .  .  for 
a  baptismal  font  there  is  not  upon  the 
earth,  that  they,  my  Saints,  may  be  bap- 
tized for  those  who  are  dead;  for  this 
ordinance  belongeth  to  my  house,  and 
cannot  be  acceptable  to  me,  only  in  the 
days  of  your  poverty,  wherein  ye  are 
not  able  to  build  a  house  unto  me." 


At  a  Conference  held  October  2, 
1841,  President  Joseph  Smith  an- 
nounced : 

This  doctrine  presents  in  a  clear  light 
the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God  in  preparing 
an  ordinance  for  the  salvation  of  the  dead, 
being  baptized  by  proxy,  their  names  re- 
corded in  heaven,  and  they  judged  accord- 
ing to  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

Those  Saints  who  neglect  it  in  behalf 
of  their  deceased  relatives,  do  it  at  the  peril 
of  their  own  salvation.  There  shall  be  no 
more  baptisms  for  the  dead,  until  the  ordi- 
nance can  be  attended  to  in  the  Lord's 
House;  and  the  Church  shall  not  hold  an- 
other general  conference  until  they  can  meet 
in  said  House.    For  thus  saith  the  Lord. 

President  Wilford  Woodruff  in  his 
Journal,  page  179,  says: 

On  the  11th  of  June  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Saints  in  the  Temple  wherein  the 
Prophet  addressed  those  present  upon  va- 
rious subjects  such  as  baptism  for  the  dead, 
spirits  in  prison,  different  degrees  of  glory, 
and  the  Godhead.  The  temple  ordinances 
were  occupying  the  Prophet's  mind  and  he 
was  urging  strenuously  the  completion  of 
the  temple.  To  its  sacred  ordinances  he 
attached  the  highest  importance  and,  indeed, 
he  declared  them  necessary  to  a  fulness  of 
the  glory  of  God.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of 
baptism  for  the  dead  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  if  the  doctrine  is 
not  good,  then  throw  away  the  book;  but 
if  it  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  let  the 
doctrine  be  acknowledged  as  coming  from 
him. 

Again,  on  page  155,  he  says: 

The  Twelve  then  returned  to  Brigham 
Young's  home  and  were  occupied  in  coun- 
cil until  four  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
repaired  to  the  baptismal  font  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Nauvoo  Temple.  ...  It  was 
truly  an  interesting  scene.  It  was  the 
first  font  built  in  this  dispensation  for  the 
glorious  provisions  in  the  Gospel  which 
provided  for  the  redemption  of  the  dead. 
It  was  dedicated  by  President  Joseph  Smith 
and  the  Twelve.  A  large  congregation 
assembled  to  witness  the  baptism  of  about 
forty  persons  by  Brigham  Young,  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  and  John  Taylor.  Elder  Wil- 
lard  Richards,  George  A.  Smith,  and  myself 
assisted  in  confirming  them. 

This  font  was  enclosed  by  a  temporary 
frame  building  sided  up  with  split  oak  clap- 
boards, with  a  roof  of  the  same  material. 
The  water  was  supplied  from  a  well  30  feet 
deep  in  the  east  end  of  the  basement.  {Doc- 
trinal History  of  the  Church,  page  446.) 

From  this  time  on  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  in  his  sermons,  letters,  epistles, 
and  revelations,  encouraged  the  Saints 
to  seek  after  their  dead  and  be  bap- 
tized for  them.  In  the  fervor  of  his 
soul  he  exclaimed,  in  contemplating 
"this  most  glorious  of  all  subjects  be- 
longing to  the  everlasting  Gospel," 

Let  the  dead  speak  forth  anthems  of 
eternal  praise  to  the  King  Immanuel,  who 
hath  ordained  before  the  world  was,  that 
which  would  enable  us  to  redeem  them  out 
of  their  prison;  for  the  prisoners  shall  go 
free. 
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QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ASKED  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 


The  Church  Moves  On 

( Conctuded  from  page  225 ) 

the  Passion  Play,  will  be  re-enacted 
this  year  on  Sunday,  April  9,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Great  White  Throne  in 
Zion  Canyon,  from  which  the  spec- 
tacle derives  its  name.  Made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  church, 
civic,  and  national  park  officials  of 
Southern  Utah,  from  whose  commun- 
ities is  drawn  the  dramatic  and  musical 
talent  for  the  production,  the  sacred 
drama  attracted  10,000  spectators  in 
1938.  The  script  has  been  prepared  by 
Grant  Redford  of  the  Branch  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Cedar  City.  Henry 
E.  Peterson,  also  of  Cedar  City,  is 
general  chairman  of  the  committees  on 
arrangements. 
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The  finding  of  a  fresh  brand  on  the 
range  at  any  other  season  was  evi- 
dence that  the  owner  would  bear 
watching. 

The  riding  of  horses  caught  on 
the  range  (rule  14)  was  permissible 
under  certain  conditions,  but  always 
a  man  must  report  such  usage  to 
the  owner  and  must  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  loss  or  injury 
caused. 

A   Timely  Commentary 

Curely  questions  Nos.  15,  25,  and 
26  hark  back  to  a  by-gone  day. 
The  principles  embodied  in  them  are 
still,  perhaps,  accepted  in  theory,  but 
lamentably,  their  vital  force  seems 
to  have  lapsed.  No  interrogations 
that  I  can  think  of  go  more  directly 
to  the  heart  of  economic  stability 
than  these  three  questions.  Viola- 
tion of  these  simple,  self-evident 
principles  of  fair  play  to  everybody 
is  largely  responsible  for  our  pres- 
ent dilemma.  Many  laws  have  been 
passed  in  state  and  nation  regulat- 
ing the  relationships  of  worker  and 
employer,  but  every  one  of  them  has 
been  sponsored  by  selfish  interests 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  We  plunged 
ourselves  into  financial  chaos  by 
recklessly  spending  our  private 
credit  without  prospect  of  paying, 
and  now  we  are  so  squandering  our 
public  credit.  What  will  happen 
when  that  is  gone?  Is  it  not  time 
again  seriously  to  ask:  "Have  you 
fulfilled  your  promises  in  paying  your 
debts,  or  run  into  debt  without  pros- 
pect of  paying?" 

And  further:  "Have  you  labored 
diligently  and  earned  faithfully  the 
wages  paid  you  by  your  employer?" 
"Do  you  oppress  the  hireling  in  his 
wages?"  If  the  working  men  of 
America  would  write  into  their  code 
of  ethics  the  principle  of  earning 
faithfully  the  wages  paid  them,  and 
if  all  employers  were  as  scrupulous 
not  to  oppress  the  hireling  in  his 
wages,  the  two  forces  which  now 
survey  each  other  from  opposing 
camps  with  suspicion  and  mistrust, 
would  soon  find  themselves  on 
common  and  harmonious  ground* 
It  would  be  hope-inspiring  if  some 
statesman  would  take  his  stand 
squarely  on  these  issues  instead  of 
straddling  them.  He  might  not  be 
elected,  but  he  would  more  truly 
serve  his  country  if  he  made  us  con- 
scious once  more  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  these  civil  and  social  obli- 
gations. 


Personal  and  Community 
Hygiene 

Tn  mapping  out  their  program  for 
moral  and  spiritual  cleanliness  our 
pioneer  fathers  did  not  fail  to  see 
that  it  was  necessary  also  to  be 
clean  physically.  They  wrote  into 
this  remarkable  catechism  a  question 
that  to  us  is  not  without  humor: 
"Do  you  wash  your  body  and  have 
your  family  do  so  as  often  as  health 
and  cleanliness  require  and  circum- 
stances will  permit?"  In  these  Mor- 
mon colonies  the  bath  was  taught 
as  a  religious  duty.  It  was  not  only 
a  matter  of  culture  and  health  but 
also  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  day. 

When  the  people  were  living  in 
dugouts  and  wagon  boxes,  facilities 
were  so  meagre  for  bathing  that 
they  might  have  been  permitted  oc- 
casionally to  forego  the  bath  puri- 
fication, especially  in  winter,  but 
every  week  or  two  came  the  Teach- 
ers with  the  old  question:  "Do  you 
bathe  your  bodies,"  etc.  There  must 
be  no  lying  about  it  either,  and  if 
the  Teachers  shut  their  eyes  to  sin 
they  compounded  it  upon  their  own 
heads. 

That  "cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness," has  always  been  axiomatic 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints  and  it 
was  stressed  in  pioneer  times  as  much 
as  any  other  thing.  While  the 
catechism  does  not  mention  it  spe- 
cifically, the  cleansing  of  the  home 
for  the  Sabbath  day  was  also  em- 
phasized. Wood  floors  were  to  be 
scrubbed  and  dirt  floors  even  of  the 
crudest,  temporary  huts,  sprinkled 
with  fresh  sand.  Hearths  were  to 
be  whitened,  windows  washed,  clean 
curtains  hung,  and,  clean  linen 
spread.  Even  the  Indians  were 
taught  that  their  sick  members  must 
be  thoroughly  washed  before  the 
white  men  would  pray  for  them. 

The  United  Order  considered 
cleanliness  as  of  first  importance,  for 
they  wrote  the  principle  into  their 
by-laws.  Article  5  reads:  "We 
will  observe  personal  cleanliness 
and  preserve  ourselves  in  all  chas- 
tity. .  .  .  We  will  also  discoun- 
tenance and  refrain  from  all  vulgar 
and  obscene  language  and  conduct." 

The  position  of  the  Church  in  this 
matter  was  clearly  set  forth  in  a 
sermon  preached  by  William  H. 
Dame,  President  of  Parowan  Stake 
in  1856.  Quoting  from  the  minute 
book,  "he  said  that  the  dividing  line 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wick- 
(Concluded  on  page  255} 
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To  help  you  get  ahead 

We  are  prepared  with  experience  and 
modern  banking  facilities  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  your  efforts  to  get  ahead  financially. 
We  urge  you  to  make  use  of  all  the  many 
banking  services  we  make  available  .... 


FIRST   SECURITY   BANK   OF   UTAH 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

WITH  BRANCHES  AT  OGDEN,  LOGAN,  PROVO, 
BINGHAM,    MAGNA,    PARK    CITY,    RICHMOND 

FIRST   NATIONAL   BANK 

OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
WITH  BRANCHES  AT  SUGARHOUSE  AND  TOOELE 

FIRST  SECURITY  TRUST  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

FIRST  SECURITY   BANK    OF   IDAHO 

WITH  BRANCHES  AT  BOISE,  BLACKFOOT,  EMMETT,  GOODING, 
HAILEY,  IDAHO  FALLS,  JEROME,  MONTPELIER,  MOUNTAIN 
HOME,    NAMPA,   PAYETTE,   POCATELLO,   PRESTON,   SHOSHONE 

FIRST  SECURITY   BANK 

ROCK  SPRINGS,  WYO. 

MEMBERS     OF    FEDERAL    DEPOSIT    INSURANCE    CORPORATION 
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Solution  of  March  puzzle 


Scriptural  Crossword  Puzzle— Hosea's  Exhortation  (Hosea  6:1) 
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U/e  Ca/2  / /o£ 
G/oo  Strongly 
IXrge  .  .  . 

0That  you  bind  your  1938  Im- 
provement Eras  in  one  dur- 
able, attractive  volume.  You 
more  than  double  the  value 
of  your  subscription  to  this 
fine  publication  by  making 
readily  accessible  to  the 
whole  family  the  wonderful 
reading  material  it  contains. 

Handsome  cloth  binding, 
gold  stamped,  $2.00  per  vol- 
ume. 

Special  reductions  for  quan- 
tities. Write  us  about  this 
offer. 

The  Deseret 
News  Press 

29  Richards  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

xr*  xzx  >cx  x=x  ><=<  ><rx  x^<  xrx  xrx  x=x><zx><zxx=><  x: 
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ACROSS 


14 

15 
16 


2  "Hear  ye  this,  .  .  .  priests" 

3  "and  harken,  ye  house  of  .  .  ." 
9  Minor  note 

11  "Hosea's    Exhortations"    were    de- 
signed   to    secure   this   from   the 
people 
'there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor 
knowledge  of  God  ...  the  land" 
'there  is  one  .  .  .  unto  all" 
'Therefore     shall      a    .    .    .    arise 
among  thy  people" 
18  The   "penny"    of   the  New  Testa- 
ment 

21  Female  singer 

22  "They  .  .  .  ,  but  not  to  the  most 

High" 

23  "Woe  .  .  .  them!    for    they    have 

fled  from  me" 

24  Surrendered 

25  "the    words    of    the    covenant,    the 

.  .  .  commandments" 
27  "and  brought  him  to  an  .  .  ." 
29  "•  .  •  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away" 


30  Funeral  oration 

33  Let  it  stand 

36  "But  .  .  .  found  grace  in  the  eyes 

of  the  Lord" 
38  "Therefore  shall  .  .  .  land  mourn" 

40  "for     the    ways     of    the  .  .  .  are 

right" 

41  Note 

42  Citizen  of  the  United  States 
44  Son  of  Shobal;  moan  (anag.) 
46  Wireman 

48  High  priest  and  judge 

49  New  Testament  prophetess 

50  Capital  of  Liberia,  Africa 

53  "What  will  ...  do  in  the  solemn 

day" 

54  "Yet  I  am  the  Lord  .  .  .  God" 

55  "for  I  am  .   .   .  and  not  man" 

56  Exclamation 

Our  Text  from  Hosea  is  2,  3,  22,  23, 
38,  40,  54,  and  55  combined 


DOWN 


1  Generated 

2  "The    Lord    God    hath  .  .  .  mine 

ear" 

3  Trespass 

4  Matthew  is  one 
Sun  god 
"The  .   .   .   are  a  people  not  strong" 

7  French  coin 

8  Geneva  is  on  this  lake 
Famous  blind  poet 
"go  down  ,  .  ,  the  pit" 
Highest  known  mountain 
Growing  out 

17  In  the  preceding  month 

19  A  Benjamite;  reversed,  a  state 

20  "say  .   .  .  him,  Take  away  all   in- 

iquity, and  receive  us  graciously" 
23  One,  a  prefix 

when  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  should  be  a  .  .  ." 


5 
6 


9 
10 
12 
13 


24 


26  The  very  fat  king  that  Ehud  slew 

with  his  two-edged  sword 
28  Builder  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 

31  "For,  .  .  .  ,  they  are  gone  because 

of  destruction" 

32  Untie 

34  Everlasting  (poetic) 

35  Menace 

37  Genus  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees 

39  Goddess  of  healing  (Teut.  Myth.) 

40  Powdered      baobab      leaves ;      olla 

(anag.) 
43  "I  will  love  them  freely:  for  .  .  . 

anger  is  turned  away" 
45  Silver  State 

The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  .   .   ." 
.  .  .  people  are  destroyed  for  lack 
of  knowledge" 

51  Worthless 

52  Alleged  force;  good  ending 


47 
50 
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Questions  To  Be  Asked 
Latter-day  Saints 

(Concluded  from  page  252) 

ed  was  now  drawn,  that  we  must 
cleanse  our  bodies  with  pure  water 
at  least  once  a  week,  with  all  our 
household;  cleanse  our  habitations 
also  both  inside  and  out,  and  the 
same  should  be  inspected  by  the 
Ward  Teachers  when  they  make 
their  visits." 

The  principle  was  carried  also  to 
the  cleansing  of  the  community.  The 
influence  of  ancient  Israel  on  its 
counterpart  in  the  wilderness  of 
Southern  Utah  is  revealed  in  the  con- 
viction of  one  Urban  Van  for  the  sale 
in  Parowan  of  the  meat  of  an  ox 
that  had  died  of  "bloody  murrain." 
Van  was  publicly  ostracised  and 
summarily  cut  off  the  Church,  and 
the  bishop  ordered  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath  morning,  "All  the 
meat,  candles,  soap,  hide,  fat,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  Urban 
Van  ox,  which  had  not  been  used,  be 
taken  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and 
there  burned  as  a  sin  offering." 
Thus  was  Israel  cleansed  of  in- 
iquity and  filth.  To  many  this  com- 
motion and  ceremony  in  disposing 
of  the  remains  of  the  dead  ox  may 
sound  foolish,  even  fanatical,  but  it 
served  to  impress  most  vividly  upon 
the  people  the  wickedness  of  selling 
polluted  foods. 

Although  the  people  were  far  re- 
moved from  the  exactions  of  con- 
ventionalized society,  they  set  up 
in  the  wilderness  these  elemental 
corner  stones  of  true  refinement  and 
culture.  They  would  not  suffer 
themselves  to  lapse  into  indolent, 
unwholesome,  and  untidy  habits  be- 
cause they  were  out  where  clean- 
liness was  not  imperative. 

The  Catechism  Today 

'"The  fundamental  problems  of  life 
have  not  changed  since  the  days 
of  the  pioneers,  though  we  are  prone 
to  think  so.  Every  question  of  the 
old  catechism  will  still  bear  the  most 
careful  study.  There  was  no  eva- 
sion of  issues  on  the  part  of  the  early 
Mormons  in  Utah.  They  looked 
their  problems  squarely  in  the  face 
and  sought  with  honesty  to  solve 
them.  This  attitude  of  utter  in- 
tegrity bristles  through  every  ques- 
tion in  the  list,  and  one  will  look  in 
vain  for  a  more  searching  catechism 
upon  vital  and  practical  principles 
that  affect  the  relationship  of  man 
with  man  and  man  with  God. 


Broad  Horizons  Beckon 

Teachers  and  officers  of  Church  organizations  as  well  as  of  the  schools  ■will  find  in 
Brigham  Young  University  Summer  Session  an  excellent  opportunity  to  stride  forward 
to  greater  intellectual  and  spiritual  horizons.  A  full  quarter's  work  may  be  completed 
in  the  two  terms. 

Of  special  value  will  be  the  annual  Conference  on  Education,  June  19  to  23.  National 
specialists  on  the  Summer  School  faculty  will  lead  discussions.  Participants  may  earn 
regular  college  credit  in  five  days'  attendance. 

FIRST  TERM:    JUNE  13  TO  JULY  22 
ALPINE  TERM:    JULY  25  TO  AUGUST  26 

FOR    CATALOG,    WRITE    DEAN    OF   SUMMER   SESSION 

Brigham  Young  University 

PROVO,  UTAH 


SPECIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

You  are  invited  to  hear  the  Easier  Sunrise  broadcast  presented  by  Brigham  Young 
University  over  the  nation-wide  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
at  6:00  a.  m.  (M.  S.  T.)  on  Sunday,  April  9th. 
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Attend  the  M.  I.  A.  Cook- 
ing School  at  Lincoln 
Ward  House  April  13. 
Milk  White  Eggs  are  be- 
ing used  by  the  cooking 
school. 


Not  only  must  "Milk  White"  Eggs  pass  high- 
standard  grading  tests,  but  their  "family 
line"  is  good.  Most  "Milk  White"  Eggs  are 
from  scientific  Poultry  Farms  where  special 
care  and  scientific  feeds  produce  eggs  of 
unsurpassed  quality  and  richness.  And 
they  are  yours  at  no  extra  cost.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  them  by  name!     Get  the  best! 

Utah    Poultry    Producers'    Cooperative    Ass'n 


Hi 


A  LITTLE  LIGHT ... 

AA  little  light  on  your  insurance  will  undoubt- 
edly reveal  the  fact  that  you  are  greatly  under- 
insured.  Think  what  it  would  mean  if  fire 
destroyed  your  property. 

UTAH  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

See  our  agent  in  your  town 

HEBER  J,  GRANT  &  CO.,  General  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City 
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LET'S  SAY  IT  CORRECTLY! 

Fewer  should  be  used  to  refer  to  number:    Fewer  people  die 
from  communicable  disease  in  the  United  States  today  than 
a  century  ago. 

Less   refers    to   degree,    value,    amount:      Over-production 
makes  money  worth  less. 

Smaller  pertains  to  size:    Mary  is  smaller  than  Jane. 

■ § 


Texas  City,  Texas, 
Dear  Sir: 

Today  coming  from  our  tracting  we  called  at  the  post  office. 
There  waiting  for  us  was  the  Era.  Tonight  after  dinner 
I  started  to  look  through  it,  as  has  been  my  custom  since  ar- 
riving in  the  mission  field  two  years  ago.  As  I  read  your 
feature,  "A  Page  From  the  Life  of  a  Business  Manager,"  I 
stopped  to  ponder  over  the  good  the  Era  has  contributed  to 
my  efforts  to  serve  the  Master.  While  in  the  Mission  Home, 
President  Grant  came  to  one  of  our  classes.  .  .  .  He  informed 
us  then  that  each  month  we  would  receive  a  free  copy 
of  this  magazine.  From  that  time  until  this,  each  month,  I 
have  received  and  enjoyed  its  message.  After  reading  it  we 
have  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  friends  and  investigators.  And 
I  wish  you  to  know  that  it  has  opened  many  homes  to  great 
Gospel  truths.  I  have  never  given  a  thought  as  to  how  we 
received  it  or  of  the  expense  involved.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  write  you  this  hurried  note  expressing  my  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  its  help  and  to  relate  how  my  companion 
also  feels.  Last  month  I  read  the  Era  and  before  my  companion 
had  the  opportunity  to  finish  it  I  had  loaned  it  to  a  family. 
Since  then  it  has  been  doing  a  good  bit  of  traveling.  He  is 
always  admonishing  me  for  giving  it  away  before  he  had  a 
chance  at  it. 

We  do  appreciate  it  and  the  good  it  does  and  contains. 
We  appreciate  the  work  that  makes  it  possible  and  would  you 
at  an  opportune  time  express  our  gratitude  to  our  beloved 
President  for  his  thoughtfulness  and  far-sightedness  in  making 
it  a  permanent  organ  in  the  missionary  work.  Thank  you 
and  all  concerned. 

Sincerely, 

Elder  R.  A.  Parker, 

<«> 

Houston,   Texas, 
Dear  Brother: 

THE  December  issue  of  the  Improvement  Era  just  arrived. 
Accept  my  congratulations  for  your  outstanding  covers 
of  this  splendid  magazine,  as  well  as  for  the  material  it  con- 
tains each  month. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  in  your  work. 
Sincerely, 

Lewella  R.  Christiansen. 

®- _ 
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WHY  MANDY  TRIBULATED 

Mandy  Walker,  a  negress  who  washed  for  a  Mrs.  Frisk, 
came  one  day  with  a  tale  of  woe  calculated  to  awaken  pity 
in  the  hardest  heart. 

"Cheer  up,  Mandy,"  said  Mrs.  Frisk  consolingly.  "There's 
no  use  in  worrying." 

But  Mandy  held  other  views.  "How  come  dere's  no  use 
in  worryin'?"  she  asked.  "When  de  good  Lawd  sends  me 
tribulation,  He  'spects  me  to  tribulate,  don't  He?" 

THE  WRONG  NUMBER 

He  married  a  telephone  girl.    After  a  year  or  so  of  married 
life  the  nurse  told  him  he  was  the  father  of  triplets. 
"Just  like  her,"  he  said,  "to  get  the  wrong  number!" 

— — % 


Thornton,    No.    1,    Idaho 
Dear  Sirs: 

MY  husband  and  I  are  teaching  school  here  in  a  rural  section 
of  Idaho  and  certainly  appreciate  our  Church  news  com- 
ing to  us  through  the  Era. 

I  conduct  the  Gleaner  Girls  class  and  Mr.  Murphy  is  in 
the  M.  I.  A.  Presidency.  At  the  present  time  we  are  conduct- 
ing an  Era  subscription  campaign  which,  it  appears,  is  going 
to  be  very  successful. 

Wishing  the  Era  continued  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Louise  Skidmore  Murphy. 


-♦- 


Dear  Editors: 


Glendale,    California 
February  5,  1939. 


I  wish  to  congratulate  you  who  have  worked  to  make  The 
Improvement  Era  an  uplift  to  any  home  which  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  opened  its  cover,  and  found  the  precious 
knowledge  it  contains.  It  has  been  a  pearl  of  my  life  for  over 
thirty  years. 

Margaret  Coleman  McKendry. 


And  then  there  is  the  story  of  the  wee  miss  who  entertained 
her  family  by  singing  lustily: 

"Master,  the  temples  are  raging; 
The  pillows  are  tossing  high." 

Submitted  by  Irene  B.  Martineau, 
Colonia  Pacheco,  Mexico. 

CONFIDENCE 

Insurance  Salesman:  "Now  that  you're  married  and  have 
the  responsibility  of  a  wife,  you  will  surely  want  to  take  out 
life  insurance?" 

Bridegroom:  "Insurance?  Shucks,  no.  Why  she's  not  the 
least  bit  dangerous." 

Customer  {suspiciously) :    "How  is  this  hash  made,  waiter?" 
Waiter:    "Made  sir?  Why,  hash  isn't  made,  it  accumulates." 


UGH! 

Tourist  (ro  Indian) :  "White  man  glad  to  see  red  man. 
White  man  hopes  big  Chief  is  feeling  tip-top  this  morning." 

Indian  {calling):  "Hey  Jake,  come  here  and  listen  to  this 
bozo;  he's  great!" 

CLEARED  THE  LINE 

A  farmer  wanted  to  telephone,  but  found  the  line  busy.  "I 
just  put  on  some  beans  for  dinner,"  he  heard  a  woman  say  to 
her  neighbor. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  tried  again.  The  same  two  women 
were  still  talking. 

"Say,  lady,  I  smell  your  beans  burning,"  he  broke  in. 

There  was  a  scream,  two  receivers  went  up  and  the  line 
was  open. — Capper's  Weekly. 

SHE  MIGHT  LIKE  THE  IDEA 

"We  were  slowly  starving  to  death,"  said  the  great  explorer, 
at  the  boarding  house  table,  "but  we  cut  up  our  boots  and 
made  soup  of  them." 

"Sh-h-h!  Not  so  loud,"  exclaimed  a  fellow  boarder.  "The 
landlady  might  hear  you." 
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Throughout  tha  world,  the  semi-annual 

conferences  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  are 

a  matter  of  interest  and  of  news.    Alert 

to  the  preferences  of  its  listeners,  KSL 

serves  the  thousands  who  listen  with  a 

direct  broadcast  of  all  general  confer- 

f 
ence  sessions. 

This  has  been  a  KSL  policy  for  the  past 
seventeen  years — continued  without  in- 


KSL 


terruption.  To  the  seen  audience  as  it 
gathers  for  conference,  and  to  the  un- 
seen audience,  each  moment  of  these 
stirring  meetings  is  broadcast  accurately 
and  with  fidelity. 

Another  of  its  many  contributions  to  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  church,  school 
and  state,  KSL  is  proud  to  continue  this 
service  expected  exclusively  of  'The 
Voice  of  the  West". 


THE  VOICE 
OF  THE  WEST 
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Utah's    First    House  .  . 
Standing  on  Temple  Block 
Salt  Lake  City 
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Heber  J.  Grant,  Pres. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


